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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages has here brought to- 
gether various grammatical and philological principles, which 
he has found more or less useful in his course of teaching. 
They have been derived for the most part from distinguished 
German philologians, particularly from the writings of Dr. 
Karl Ferdinand Becker, and are here illustrated from our own 
language. Although many of these principles are now cur- 
rent in our schools of learning, the writer hopes that the 
publication may not be amiss. 

May, 1857. 
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PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 



Art, L — On the Scientific Study op the ENaiiSH 

Language. 

Per Bocfastabe ist die Briicke, die in das Reich des Geistes fubrt. 

J. Fi^BST. 

Language is the avenue to the kingdom of thought. 

While every branch of natural science is pursued with ardof 
and success, while the literature of every age and clime is brought 
to enrich our own, and while our writers are neither few nor 
small, it is somewhat surprising, that the language which is the 
vehicle of so much that is really good should be almost entirely 
neglected as an object of scientific study. 

It is indeed the glory of our nation, that good English is 
almost universally spoken, and that no inconsiderable part ci 
our population can write it decentiy. Still it is evident that our 
common English grammars are mere registers of useful rules, 
and that the English language, even in our higher schools and 
colleges, is taught as a mechanical art for practical purposes. 

The present state of comparative philology, which within a 
few years has been put on a solid basis, the philosophic spirit 
which pervades every other department of knowledge, and the 
thorough investigations which are making of some kindred 
European languages, loudly demand that something should be 
done for our own. 

The two principal elements of the study which I would re- 
commend, are, first, an exact and thorough comparison of the 
kindred dialects ; and secondly, a correct and philosophic view 
of the origin and development of language. 

The knowledge of a single dialect no longer satisfies, in the 
present state of European learning. A survey of all the Euro- 
pean dialects is requisite, in order to bring the scattered rays to 
a focusi and to produce distinct vision. Certain results can be 

1 



2 PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

obtained only by surveying the whole field. He who knows 
only a part, must either draw no conclusions, or, if he draw 
them, will often find it necessary to reject them as hasty. 

The results obtained by philology are not yet generally known. 
Language is a cast of the human mind. Every special lan- 
guage is a set of intellectual phenomena, which exhibit to the 
philosophical observer peculiarities worthy of his attention and 
admiration. The English language, when scientifically studied, 
is to be supposed to yield the same rich results as any other 
language. 

We shall now suggest some reasons for the prosecution of 
this study. 

1. The living import of a word lies in the root, and in the 
modifications which the same undergoes by internal inflection, 
by affixes, suffixes, and composition. He who has a clear per- 
ception of the root, and of ail the changes to which it has been 
subjected, will have a quicker sense of the meaning of the word 
than he who embraces it merely as a whole. Take, for exam- 
ple, the words circumnavigation, philanthropist One acquainted 
with Latin and Greek will have a much better conception of 
their meaning, than one who is ignorant of those languages. 
The want of some such tact has occasioned a recent author to 
term his work, containing a description of the consteUations, 
The Geography of the Heavens, 

2. Few men are complete masters of the English language. 
Most people would be surprised to find how small a part of the 
whole vocabulary of the language, the words which they spon- 
taneously use would form. Yet this is all that can be justly 
expected, while the language is learned by dint of memory and 
usage. A more full philosophic study of the language in early 
youth, with a distinct notation of the roots, and of all the 
changes to which the root is liable, would greatly enlarge one's 
vocabulary, and increase his power of expression. 

3. Without deciding the problem whether we can think with- 
out signs of thought, we may safely affirm that few men hare 
thoughts beyond their means of expressing them, and that the 
thoughts of the most intelligent would have but little perma- 
nency, unless aptly recorded in suitable language. 

4. The English language is to us the medium of social intei^ 
course, and the instrument of the most important influence 
which man exerts on man. Whatever explams the nature of 
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this medium fiilly, and produces facility in the use of this instru" 
ment, must increase moral power, the tendency of which is to 
elevate man above brute force, and thus give hun his true rank 
in the scale of being. 

Sept. 1837. 

The study of remote languages was formerly regarded only 
in a practical light, as facilitating the intercourse of nations. 
Such is the commercial character of our people, that in this re- 
spect linguistical information has to us an ever increasing im- 
portance. 

Philological knowledge was afterwards regarded as an hand- 
maid to ethnography, as throwing light on the history of our 
race and shewing the origin and relationship of nations. In 
this respect it is still an object of intense interest to the literary 
and scientific world. 

But now comparative philology is regarded as of high imports 
ance in itseL^ as embodying, as it were, the philosophy of man. 
Since the commencement of the present century, and especially 
within the last fifteen years, the philosophy of language has 
been pursued with great ardor, and the learned on the continent 
of Europe, by following the grand Baconian principle of induc- 
tion, have placed this science on a solid basis, and are in the 
way of most important discoveries. These discoveries are modi- 
fying the grammars and lexicons of every language, and affects 
ing education in every stage, from the first rudiments taught in 
our common schools to the text-books employed in our colleges 
and universities. 

May, 1838. 

I subjoin an interesting passage from the (Lond.) Quarterly 
Review^ Sept. 1835. vol. liv. p. 296, although the writer rests 
the value of philology, not on itself, but on its bearings on other 
sciences. 

" They who are properly qualified to appreciate the matter, 
know that philology is neither a useless nor a trivial pursuit, — 
that, when treated in an enlightened and philosophical spirit, it 
is worthy of all the exertions of the subtlest, as well as most 
comprehensive intellect. The knowledge of words is, in its frill 
and true acceptation, the knowledge of things ; and a scientific 
acquaintance with a language cannot £ail to throw some light 
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on the origin, history, and condition of those who speak or 
spoke it" 

The remarks in this article respect the etjrmological, rather 
than the syntactical side of language, yet I place thenoi here, as 
being introductory to the whole subject. 

April, 1853. 



Art. n. — ^Thb New Philology. 

Most persons conversant with the study of language are 
aware that considerable changes are going on in this depart- 
ment of knowledge. As the nature and extent of these changes 
are not so generally known, much less appreciated, I propose to 
notice a few traits of the new method of instruction. 

1. The new method differs essentially from the old. The 
new method is not a difference merely in the arrangement of 
declensions or coniuffations, or in the classification of subordin- 
ate propositions, oV fn the naming of the parts of speech, but it 
consists in viewing language from a diflFerent stand-point and in 
an entirely different light. It cannot be concealed, that the 
most diligent student of the old method has much to unlearn, 
which greatly impedes his ready apprehension of the new. Nor 
can the results of the new philology be united advantageously 
with the old granmiars. For one change in the old gram- 
mars usually makes the necessity of another more apparent 

2. The new grammar does not consist in a few practical rules 
to guard the student against plausible errors in speaking or 
writing the vernacular language, nor in the most minute or 
mechanical rules for imitating the Latinity of Cicero, but it is 
the science of language. To understand a language is to un- 
derstand its forms, whether of words or propositions, historically 
in their origin, philosophically in the want or occasion which 
called them into existence, and practically in the various appli- 
cation of these forms in present use. It is, as it were, language 
itself subjectively conceived, apprehended, appreciated. 

3. The new method inquires into the philosophical nature of 
the terms employed; as, pronoun^ adjective^ particle^ adverb^ 
preposition^ conjunction^ interjection, agreement^ government^ ap- 
position. The old method is satisfied with names and defini' 
tions, involving only external or accidental circumstances ; as, 
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prammn^ " a word used instead of a noun ;" interjectwn^ " a 
word thrown in between the parts of speech." 

4. The new method aims directly at the thought or meaning 
of words, as exhibited in connected discourse, and makes the 
form subordinate thereto. Hence it develops the distinction 
between the idea or conception of existence and that of activity ^ 
as seen in the substantive on the one hand and the verb or 
adjective on the other, the highest distinction in language ; — 
the distinction between notional words^ which express concep- 
tions, axi^ form^words, which express only relations of our con- 
ceptions ; — ^the relations of conceptions to each other and to the 
speaker; — ^the distinction of pronominal roots and verbal roots; 
— ^the three syntactical relations, the predicative, the attributive^ 
and the objective; — ^the doctrine of the fa>ctitive relation; — ^the 
distinction of co-ordinate and subordinate 2>ropositums, etc., dis- 
tinctions which are passed over in the old method. The old 
method proceeding from the study of dead languages, and being 
founded on the parts of speech so called and their inflection, 
follows the same order in the syntax as in the etymology. 
Hence the syntax is labored but imperfectly ; and the meaning 
of the word or form as it exists in the proposition, which is the 
important point, is thrown into the back-ground, and made 
subservient to the meaning of the word or form as it exists by 
itself. 

6. The new method of grammar has a thorough and proper 
unity, because it commences with the proposition, as the cen- 
tral point. The value of every word and of every form is made 
to depend on its relation to the proposition. This develops 
the organic relations of language, and gives to the new method 
a scientific form. The old metnod commencing with insulated 
words, as if language were a mere juxtaposition of words, has 
no proper unity. It heaps up materials without a definite 
object. 

6. The new method begins with the analysis of the proposi- 
tion, as the unit in language, and of course is the same for all 
languages. Different languages may all be anal3rzed in the 
same way. Here is a prodigious saving of time and labor. 
The old method begins with the forms, and builds up the lan- 
guage synthetically. As the forms in every language are diffiBr- 
ent, so this synthesis differs, and grammars are endlessly varied^ 

Sept. 1847. 

1* 
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Since the publication of the preceding remarks on the new 
philology, the following works on English Grammar have ap- 
peared m this country, each making some progress in the 
direction indicated above. 

A Treatise on the Structure of the JSnglUh Lan^wige; or the AnaXy' 
tie and Claseification of Sentences and their Component Parts. By 
Samael S. Greene, A^. Principal of the Phillips Grammar School, Bos- 
ton. Philad. 1849. 12mo. 

A Concise Practiced Orammar cf the English Language, By J. T. 
Champlin, Professor in Waterville Cfollege. Sfew York, 1850. 12mo. 

English Grammar. The English Langii<ige in its Elements and 
Forms. By William 0. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst 
College. New York, 1860. 8vo. 

A Hand-Book of the English Language. By R. G. Latham, M. D. 
F. R. S. late Professor of the English Language, Univ. ColL London. 
New York, 1852. 12mo. 

Mr. Greene adopts two principal and three subordinate ele- 
ments in a sentence, each of which may exist in the form of a 
ward, of a phrase, or of a subordinate clause or proposition. 
He divides subordinate clauses or propositions into substantivCy 
adjective, and adverbial. His fundamental principle will be 
considered hereafter. 

Prof Champlin adopts four parts of the sentence or proposi- 
tion ; treats of substantive, adjective, and adverbial sentences ; 
distinguishes between the ancient and modem conjugation of 
verbs; etc. 

Prof. Fowler has, in two special chapters, referred succinctly 
to the three syntactical combinations, to the doctrine of co- 
ordinate and subordinate sentences, and to the classification of 
subordinate sentences according to the part of speech which 
they represent. 

There are, moreover, many important principles introduced 
into Prof Fowler's work, which have not entered into om* cur- 
rent English grammars, and which will be gratifying to the 
friends of improvement. 

(1.) The genesis of vowel sounds in English, as illustrated by the 
vowel a, see Fowler's English Grammar ^ § 74, and that of consonant 
Bounds as illustrated in the word dispossesses, see § 75. This is a new 
chapter in English grammar. 

(2.) The arrangement of the English alphabetic sounds according to 
the order of their development, see § 84. 

(3.) The doctrine of significant elements, as bl, str, tor, etc., see § 84, 
and that of pronominal elements, see § 836, both distinguished from 
proper verhal roots, see § 835. 
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(4.) The varied forms assumed by the same yerbal root» according to 
the language from which we derive it, illustrated in the verbs, to toUt 
and to know, see § 839. 

(6.) The exact nature of the formation of words by prefixes, see § 346, 
and that of the formation of words by composition, see § 360, as distin- 
guished from the formation of words by suffixes, stated and illustrated. 

(6.) The origin of some suffixes explained ; as, head, see § 341, ship, 
see § 343, etc^ and the meaning of prefixes developed ; as, 6e, see g 348, 
for, see § 349, re, see 8 364, etc 

(7.) Ijie meaning of the verb, as expressing action, developed, see 
§ 251. 

(8.) Adverbs of locality are arranged in the order of their develop- 
ment, see § 324; so prepositions, see § 328, instead of the usual alpha- 
betical order, which is un philosophical. 

These points are not in Latham. 

Prof. Latbam has an excellent tact for the historical develop- 
ment of language, as consisting of words ; he has given a 
healthy impulse to the study of this part of English gram- 
mar ; he has brought out many new principles, but not exactly 
those to the promulgation of which this little work is devoted. 
He seems not to have attended to the philosophy of language, 
which is concerned with syntax. 

A few years after the above date (Sept. 1847,) the writer 
attempted again to draw out the salient points of the New 
Philology, and published the same in the J^ew York Observer, 
See Art HI. infra. 

April, 1863. 



Art. HE. — The New Philology. 
[With Notes and Illustrations added April, 1868.] 

I PROPOSE to notice a few traits of the new method of philo- 
logical instruction. 

1. The new philology detaches orthography, or the notation 
of language, from the rest of grammar, and makes it a mere 
supplement or appendix to the same. A spoken language is an 
organic whole, complete in itself; and that, whether reduced to 
writing or not. This reduction to writing is a subsequent event, 
an incidental circumstance, not affecting the philosophy or es- 
sential structure of the language. The study of the written 
language trammels us in many ways. It leads us to regard 
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some sounds as simple, because expressed in writing by one 
cbaracter ; * it leads us to regard other sounds as compound, be- 
cause expressed by two characters \^ it obscures the regular form 
of the interrogative element in who^ what, how, by a negligent 
orthography ;^ it obscures to the eye the beautiful correlation of 
the nouns, breath, life, house, to the verbs, to breathe, to live, to 
hoicse;^ it obscures the true nature of the parenthesis, because 
the parenthetic marks are omitted with the shorter parenthe- 
ses;^ etc 



i 



(1.) Our written language leads us to regard the sound of ^' mjoin, or 

in gentle^ (which is a compound sound,) as simple, because expressed 
y one character ; whereas the monographic writing of j or g {dzh) only 
sliows the historical development of the former from the litin, Greek, 
or Shemitish y, and of the latter from the Latin or Greek g hard. On 
the development of the sound dzh from g hard, see Am. Joum, Science, 
Apr. 1883, voL xxiv. p. 90. Comp. Fowler's R G. p. 12'7. 

(2.) Our written language leads us to regard the sound of sh in Teu- 
tonic words, and ^t or si in Roman words, (which is equally simple ynih 
the sound of <,) as a compound sound ; whereas its being written as a 
digraph merely shows its genesis or origin, in the former case, from the 
meeting of Teutonic 8 and k ; and in the latter, from the meeting of 
Latin t or 8 and t or i/. 

(3.) The interrogative pronoims, wfto^ what^ hoWy now apparently so 
irregular, if reduc^ to a uniform orthography, hiWy huat, hau, would, 
beautifully^ and at once, exhibit the interrogative element, hu. See 
Amer. Quart. Register y Nov. 1842, vol. xv. p. 170, where a full etymo- 
logical analysis of all the English interrogatives is given. 

(4.) In the derivation of verbs from nouns directly, without internal 
change of vowel, and without suffixes or prefixes, the final consonant 
sound of the stem is sometimes softened, by changing the surd into the 
correspoDding sonant, or the accent is transferred to the final syllable. 
This happily expresses the verbal idea. Thus (1.) / is changed into v; 
as, to halve from haJf; to ealve from calf; (2.) 5 is changed into z; na, 
to glaze from glass; to graze from grass; to house from house; to prize 
from price; (Z.) th is changed into dh; as, to breathe from breatn; to 
moiUH from mouth ; and (4.) the accent is transferred to the final sylla- 
ble ; as, to augment' from aug'ment ; to colleague' from coVleagtte ; to 
confine' from con,' fine; to consort' from con' sort; to ferment' from, fer^- 
ment; to torment' from tor^ment 

(5.) The parenthesis^ (from Gr. way /v^io-jj, * an insertion,') in grammar, 
is the insertion or introduction into a writing of matter foreign to the 
immediate context, which thus interrupts or suspends for a while, in 
some cases, the course of the thought, and, in others, also the granomatl- 
cal connection of the words. Thus 

John L 14, " And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father,) 
fiiU of grace and truth."— Here the parenthesis is inserted between pa- 
renthetic marks. 
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" When I read the several dates of the tcmib8»-*-<if some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years a^, — I consider the great day, 
when -we shall all of us be contemporanes." — Here the parenthesis is 
distinguished by a dash before and uter. 

** Study, I beseech you, to store your minds with the exquisite learning 
of former ages." — ^Here the parenthesis is distinguished merely by com- 
mas. 

" Thirst for glory, says WoDaston, when that is desired merely for its 
own sake, is foumled in ambition and vanity." — Here the parenthesis is 
distingui^d merely by commas. 

Notwithstanding the different notation, the two latter examples are as 
truly parenthetic as the two former. 

2. On the other hand, it regards the intonation, (the rising 
and falling inflection, the suspensive pause, etc.) as an important 
part of the language, although not expressed in the writing. 
Our grammatical investigations, being mostly directed to the 
classic languages, have been confined to the dead letter. The 
written page has been regarded as exhibiting the whole of lan- 
guage. But the written imperative, acccording to the mode of 
utterance, expresses very diiOferent moods or states of mind ; * the 
intonations bind most closely together the members of the loose 
sentence, erroneously so called ;2 the omission of conjunctions 
often serves for the closest union ;^ the protasis and apodosis of 
the full formed period is indicated by the longer pause, and the 
appropriate inflection ;* etc. 

!1.) See Art. on the Imperative Mode, infra. 
2.) The following sentences are given by J. "Walker in his JEHementa 
of Elocution^ p. 81 ff. as examples of what he calls the loose sentence. 

" Persons of good taste expect to be pleased, at the same time they 
are informed ; and think that the best sense always deserves the best 
language." 

''The soul, considered abstractedly from its passions, is of a remiss 
and sedentaty nature ; slow in its resolves, and languishing in its execu- 
tions." 

" Foolish men are more apt to consider what they have lost, than what 
they possess ; and to turn their eyes on those who are richer than them- 
selves, rather than on those who are under greater difficulties." 

But these sentences are not loose sentences in the sense intended by 
Kr. Walker, nor indeed in any important sense ; for the intonation, (whidi 
is a part of the living language,) effectually binds together the whole 
sentence. The copulative combination too implies, not a relation be- 
tween the members combined, but a common relation to a third member. 

(8.) On the effect of omitting the copulative andf see Art. on the 
Forms of the Copulative Combination, infra. 

(4.) On the full formed period, see at the dose of this article. 
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3. It regards language as proceeding in part from other fac- 
ulties of tne soul, and not altogether and directly from the in- 
tellect ; as, for example, the interjection^ * the imperative mode^ 
and the interrogative mode.^ Thus Ah me ! is not exactly equiv- 
alent to * I grieve ;' nor go thou, to * I command thee to go ;' 
nor goest thou ? to * I would know about thy going.' 

(1.) Od the relation of the interjection to formal language, see Fow- 
ler's E. G. I 883. 

(2.) The imperative proceeds, not from the intellect, but from the de- 
sires of the mmd acting appropriately ; for it is a great mistake to con- 
sider language as the offspring of the intellect only. See Art. on the 
Imperative Mode, infra. 

(3.) The interrogative mode differs from the indicative only in collo- 
cation. It is, strictly speaking, an imperfect proposition proposed to 
another to fill up. 

4. The new philology distinguishes the relations of our con- 
ceptions to other conceptions, and to the speaker himself. This 
is a very extensive topic. It can here only be named. 

See this subject beautifully exhibited in a Table from Dr. Becker, 
infra. 

5. It distinguishes between pronominal elements, which are 
mere indigitations, and verbal roots, which have a logical sig^ 
nificancy. This distinction has wrought a great change in the 
whole field of etymology. 

On the true nature of pronouns, see Am. J<mm, Science^ July, 1888, 
vol. xzxiv. p. 887. 

6. It develops the distinction between the idea or conception 
of existence ana that of activity, as seen in the substantive on 
the one hand, and the verb or adjective on the other, — the 
highest distinction in language, and when combined, the sum- 
mum genus in the ordinary logic. This is an interesting con- 
sideration, 

'Dais point is thus stated by J. D. Morell : " The whole sum of oiar 
notions may be reduced to two great classes : — those whidi relate to 
heing^ and those which relate to power or activity. All notional words, 
accordingly, must be words denoting either, 1st, some real or supposable 
existence [as substantives] ; or, 2(Siy, some real or supposable action 
[as y^bs and adjectives]." 

*?. It distinguishes between notional words, which express 
notions or general abstract conceptions, and form-words^ which 
express only relations of our conceptioQS. 
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A Ty>le of 19'otioiia] Words will be given infra. 

8. It unites conjunctives (relative words) to the proper con^ 
junctions^ as making one part of speech. 

The proper conjunction connects propositions, and shows tte relation 
between tiiem, but itself involves no part of any proposition. The con- 
junctive^ besides expressing the connection, involves some element or 
factor of the proposition itself. Relative words are conjunctivas. Com- 
pare Greene's Afialysis, p. 242. 

9. It finds in the proposition only three syntactical combina- 
tions, one essential, namely, the predicative^ and two incidental, 
namely, the attributive^ and th^ objective. This analysis of the 
proposition is the grand discovery of the new method of phi- 
lology. It is the hinge on which the whole systeln turns. The 
reality and importance of the discovery is now very generally 
admitted. It cannot be controverted with any plausibility. 

See Art. on the Three Syntactical Combinations, infra. 

10. It develops the factitive as one of the complementary 
objective relations. This important relation has been overlook- 
ed by grammarians, because expressed neither by a peculiar 
case, nor by a peculiar preposition. 

See Art. on the Factitive Relation, infra. 

11. It distinguishes objective relations into complementary ^ 
(or such as are necessaiy to complete the idea predicated by the 
verb,) usually expressed by oblique cases of the noun, or by a 
preposition and noun ; and supplementary^ (which merely mod- 
ify the idea of the verb,) usually expressed Dy adverbs of place, 
time, manner, etc. That is, as the action expressed by any 
verb is conceived of as motion, so the relations of the action 
expressed by the verb are conceived of and expressed as direc- 
tions of such motion. 

This point is thus stated by Mr. Morell : " The predicate requires to be 
ecmpletedy whenever the verb does not suffice to convey an entire notion 
of the action which we affirm of the subject" — ^" The predicate, in addi- 
tion to being completed, may also be more accurately defined or deter- 
mined. This takes place when any of the circumstances are expressed, 
which tend to render its signification more speciJU or distinct." 

How adverbs of time, place, manner, etc. express an object of the 
verb, see Art on the Adverb, infra. 

12. It regards all composition and combination as bimembral, 
Tlie only exception is the copulative combination^ which on 
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that account is justly considered as imperfect. The full and 
adequate conception of this truth that all composition is bimem- 
bral, would alter at once the style of many persons essentially 
for the better. But on this we cannot dwelL 

On binaiy or Hmembral compositioD, see Fowler's JS, G, § 860. 

13. The new philology distinguishes three kinds of causal 
relations ; y\z: the real ground; as, ' he went to London, being 
carried thither ;' the moral ground; as, * he went to London, 
wishing to engage in business there ;' and th£ logical ground^ 
as, * he went to London, being seen there by many persona.' 
Such distinctions bring grammar into harmony with logic. 

This point, I believe, is not noticed by Mr. MorelL 

14. The new philology embraces the participle, the infinitive^ 
the gerund, and the supine, all under the general name of par- 
ticipials. This is a happy thought ; for these classes of words 
have a general character. They partake of the nature of the 
verb, and also of the noun, either substantive or adjective. 
They make the transition from the simple to the compound 
proposition. The proposition formed by means of a participial 
may be termed an intermediate proposition, i. e. intermediate 
between the simple and compound proposition. This gives to 
the discussion of these topics its appropriate place in the syntax. 

The infinitive is as reallj a participle, as the forms which bear that 
name. Comp. Greene's Anm, p. 224. 

On the suDJect of InterTnediate Propositions, see the Articles on the 
Simple Infinitive ; on the Supine, or Infinitive with to ; on the Active 
Participle in ing ; on the Ablative Absolute ; on the Object of Concom- 
itant Action ; infra. 

15. The distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate proposi- 
tions, adopted by Becker, places the student of compound pro- 
positions on the vantage-ground. Zumpt, the Latin gramma- 
rian, however excellent in other respects, does not guide us here. 
He leaves compound propositions to take care of themselves. 
This distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate propositions has 
prepared the way for the first satisfactory classification of con- 
junctions. 

See Art. on Co-ordinate and Subordinate Propositions, infra. 

16. The division of subordinate propositions into substantive^ 
adjectvoty and adverbial propositions^ according as they conre- 
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^ond to suhstantives, adjectives, or adverbs, in the simple pro- 
position, has been regarded as a brilliant discovery in the new 
philology. It has given new life and spirit to the investigation 
of language. 

See Greene's Anal, p. 129. Ohamplin's £!ng. Gram, p. 169. Fowler's 
K a, § 677. 

17. The new philology takes up the proper compound sen- 
tence, which consists of co-ordinate propositions. Here the pro- 
positions are equally prominent on the tablet of language, the 
thoughts are tnoughts of the speaker himself at the time of 
speaking. The living sense of a judgment of the human mind 
in actu, as distinguished from an old judgment, or a judgment 
de facto, will give to the mind having this consciousness a vital 
principle hardly known before to be possessed. This bringing 
of language to consciousness, is much thought of by the new 
school. 

Thia point is thus stated by Mr. Morell : " A sentence is called com- 
pound when it contains two or more assertions coK>rdinate with each 
other." — *^ Becker divides clauses into two kinds — subordinate and co-or- 
dinate. A principal sentence with one or more mibordinate clauses, we 
have already named complex. A principal sentence with one or more 
co-ordinate clauses we denominate compound ; it being really made up 
of two or more independent assertions. 

18. The new ' philology, passing over the merely compound 
sentence, comes to the period, siiiaple and compound. 

The period consists of a protasis and apodosis, separated by 
a longer pause, and is that form of a sentence which is natu- 
rally adapted to express the thought combined with its logical 
or adversative ground. Here the proposition receives its fullest 
expansion, and the thought its most perfect development. This 
is a new field for investigation, unexplored by the philological 
naturalist, and known to the grammarian only in dark surmises. 
Yet it abounds with the richest productions, and its indifferent 
specimens often attract the admiration of mankind. The zealous 
student will not suffer himself to be repelled by the novelty of 
a few technical terms. He will readily see that instruction is 
very important in developing the intricate logical relations of 
thought. The new philology discusses the significancy and 
form of the period, shows wherein its beauty and its symmetry 
oonoflti and also exhibits the nature of the compound period. 

2 
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I d^pair of eeeiog this subject exhibited in a definite and tangible 
form, in an English dress. It requires a knowledge of the Higher Cal* 
cuius, which few persons possess. 

June, 1850. 



Art, IV. — ^Language of the Intellectual World, or Faded 

Metaphors. 

** Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius in sensu." — The Schoolmen. 

In all language pertaining to the intellectual world there is 
a literal physical meaning, which differs from the meaning in- 
tended by the writer. The existence of a few words whose 
original significancy is now lost, does not affect our general pro- 
position. What we have here advanced applies as well to the 
language of the Bible as to that of common life. 

Thus the verb to comprehetid^ which is taken in a physical 
sense Is. 40 : 12, is used in an intellectual sense Job 37 : 5. — To 
apprehend^ which is taken in a physical sense Acts 12 : 4, is 
used in an intellectual sense Phil. 3 : 12. — To receive, which is 
taken in a physical sense Mat 17 : 24, is used in an intellectual 
sense Ps. 6 : 9. Rev. 3 : 3. 

The same thing is rendered much more evident by referring 
to the original Hebrew and Greek words. 

Thus Heb. shaphal, to he made low, in a physical sense, Is. 
40 : 4, is used in a spiritual sense Is. 2 : 17. — ^Heb. hhat4, which 
signifies to miss the mark Judg. 20 : 16, in other places signifies 
to sin. — Gr. tarasso, to trouble, in a physical sense, John 5 : 4, 
7, is used in an intellectual sense Mat. 2 : 3. — Gehenna, which 
denotes the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, Josh. 15 : 8, is 
used for hell, or the place of future punishment, Mat. 10 : 28. — 
Paradise, which in the oriental languages denotes a garden or 
park, and is applied to the garden of Eden by the Septuagint 
translators Gen. 2 : 8, is used for the abode of the blessed after 
death, Luke 23 : 43. 2 Cor. 12 : 4. — Heb. ruahh, a breath or 
wind, Job 9: 18. Gen. 8: 1, is used elsewhere to denote the 
soul, — Gr. pneuma, a breath or toind, 2 Thess. 2 : 8. John 3 : 8, 
is used elsewhere to denote the spirit. 

This transfer or metaphorical use of words is very important. 
In most languages it is so evident as to need little illustration. 
But in English, owing to the mixed character of our language, 
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and the disguised appearance of our roots, the subject is so ob- 
scured as to require a more extended consideration. 

Man is a citizen of two worlds ; the world of sense, in which 
he is surrounded by physical objects, which operate on his sen- 
ses variously, and awaken the corresponding sensations and 
perceptions ; and the world of intellect, in which he rises above 
the physical world, and becomes aware of objects, operations, 
and relations, which do not strike the external senses. Whether 
we regard man in his individual or social capacity, he is first 
introduced to the physical world, and, even when introduced to 
the higher spiritual world, still continues, as to a large portion 
of his existence, a citizen of the former world, and subject to 
its laws. 

To meet the wants of man as a sentient being, and striving 
to make these wants known to his fellows, there is a world of 
sounds most happily adapted. Whatever strikes the ear may 
be directly imitated, as all the natural cries of men and animals. 
Whatever strikes the eye solely, but is in any manner physically 
connected with sound, may be expressed by the associated 
sound. Besides this, whatever in the visible world is smooth or 
rough, weak or strong, broken or continuous in its motion, has 
its analogy in smooth or rough, weak or strong, broken or con- 
tinuous sounds. Natural instinct enables man also to distin- 
guish the deep tones of anguish from the elevated tones of joy; 
the hissing of abhorrence and the denunciations of anger, from 
the cooing of love and the soothing of affection. In short, 
there is hardly a sensual want, which language is not naturally 
adequate to express. 

But when man enters the world of intellect, there is no Ion- , 
ger a physical relation between sounds and the ideas he may 
wish to communicate. Here imagination comes to his aid. 
Words which originally belonged to the world of sense, and 
denoted sensible objects, operations, and relations, are transferred, 
by a metaphor depending on a perceived analogy, to the world 
of intellect to express mental objects, operations, and relations. 

Thus the spirit in its literal import is breath or wind. The 
essential powers and properties of this spirit axe drawn from the 
material* world ; as, its intellect or understoLnding^ its susceptibil- 
Hies and propensities, and its choices or eZectioas. ^ ^^?^. ^^ 
states are standings, its emotions are mo^emetiU^ i^a sefmbiliti^s 
taefeelin^Sy its views and ideas are sights, ita ccmceptixm and |)€f- 
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eeption are a .taking, its apprehension and comprthension are a 
holding, its refiection is a turning hack, its purpose is <m exhibi- 
tion, its inference is a bringing in, and its conclusion is a «A^«^- 

So, in the moral world, obedience is a giving ear; rectitude^ 
righteousness, or uprightness, is straightness; error is a wander- 
ing; and transgression is a ^otn^ over. 

Adjectives or epithets, applied to the powers and operations 
of spirit, are derived from the same sonroe ; as, ardent emo- 
tions, clear ideas, strong conceptions, intense feelings, pernicious 
purposes, bright hopes, unshaJxn confidence, corroding cares, etc. 

So some of the most abstract, generic, and complicated terms 
in the intellectual world. Thus language is a tongue, education 
a drawing out, religion a going over again, imagination a mor 
king of images, poetry a creating, etc. 

So the parts of the intellectual world. Thus Lat. coelum is 
the hollow arch over our heads ; heaven is what is heaved or 
arched, etc. 

These metaphors are employed from necessity, for the expres- 
sion of intellectual objects, operations, and relations, as fliese 
could not otherwise be designated. They diflfer from rhetorical 
metaphors, which are used for embellishment. They may be 
called faded metaphors, as the literal or physical sense is lost^in 
the mind of him who uses the term. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Chinese writing, the primary 
characters or keys denote physical objects, while objects (A the 
intellectual world are necessarily expressed by the combination 
and metaphorical use of these keys. 

Note. — ^The views exhibited above have an important bearing 
on some religious controversies. The Universalist, perceiving 
that gehenna, in its primary acceptation, denotes the valley of 
ffinnom, near Jerusalem, claims that it never denotes hell or 
the world of punishment He seems not aware that all lan- 
guage relating to the intellectual world is derived from the sen- 
sible world. To be consistent, he should hold that paradise 
never means heaven, that the Greek hamartia (sin) is always a 
missing the mark; and in short, he should blot the whole spir- 
itual world out of existence. 

Dec. 1888. 

This ^de is placed here as preparatory to Art. Y, 
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Art. V. — On Cardinal Ideas in Language. 

The analysis of human language, ideologically considered, is 
exciting attention among modem philologists, as having an 
important bearing on the science of grammar. 

The origin of ideas in the himian mind, and their subsequent 
development, has ever been an interesting problem to the phi- 
losopher. Nearly allied to this is the development of ideas 
in language from a few cardinal or generic ideas. The mind 
receives ide^ and thoughts from the external world, and ex- 
presses them again in language. This development of ideas in 
langu^e is analogous to the development of ideas in the mind. 
Language therefore helps us to understand the mysterious pro- 
cess by which ideas are received into the mind. 

Ideas, which constitute language, by no means stand insula- 
ted from each other, as independent existences ; but have, with- 
out doubt, been developed from each other. 

In this inquiry interjections are excluded, as being merely 
instinctive cnes, adopted into language vdthout having passed 
through the intellect. 

Certain pronominal elements, as those of interrogation and 
demonstration, are also excluded as being merely instinctive, 
and not forming proper liaguistic ideas. 

Our inquiry is principally concerned with noims and verbs, 
which express ideas, and not merely the relations of ideas. 

Dr. Noah Webster was aware of the importance of the in- 
quiry, and has thrown out many useful hints in the Introduction 
to his American Dictionary. 

The later philologists have arrived at some interesting results, 
which I will endeavor to state. 

There are five distinct processes in the analysis referred to, 
each of which rests on its own foimdation. 

1. Intellectual and moral ideas, as expressed in languagej are 
derived from physical. 

As man acquires ideas and thoughts of the existing world, 
he asserts, as it were, his dominion over it by clothing such 
ideas and thoughts in language. As his first and earhest ideas 
are those acquired by the senses, so those first expressed by 
language are of the same kind. Language has no immediate 
expression for intellectual ideas. It can express them only by 

2* 
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giving them a physical form. They are made a part of the 
system of physical ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, therefore, are physical, or such as 
strike llie external senses, and not intellectual or moral, which 
are withdrawn from llie external senses. Intellectual and moral 
ideas, so far as they exist in language, are developed from phys- 
ical, and that by regular organic laws. This is now universally 
admitted. It naturally arises from the fact that man is a child 
of sense, and first introduced to the external world, and it shows 
itself abundantly in the very structure of language. Eveiy 
word expressing an intellectual or moral idea, it may be safely 
assumed, originally expressed a physical one. 

This process is two-told. (1.) The inward feeling is denoted 
by the outward expression ; as, to exult, to incline, to suspect, to 
obey, to regard, to respect. (2.) A term is used metaphorically ; 
as, to wit, originally, * to see;' to conceive, to apprehend, to 
comprehend. 

The development of intellectual and moral ideas from phys- 
ical, constitutes an important part of semasiology, or that branch 
of grammar which treats of the development of the meaning 
of words. It is built on the analogy and correlation of the 
physical and intellectual worlds. [See Art. IV. supra.] 

2. Substantives and adjectives are derived from verbs. 

Things are known from the impressions made upon us. Sub- 
stances are known from their attributes or activities. The kinds 
of things are known and named from these activities, and these 
activities are verbal ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, therefore, are verbs, and not nouns. 
That is to say, all proper roots are verbs. Substantives and 
adjectives develop themselves from verbs by regular orgaoio 
laws. Where a noun appears to be radical, it may be safely 
assumed that it is derived from a verb. This is now the pre- 
vailing view among philologians. It is here that the formation 
of the substantive corresponds with the formation of the idea 
denoted by the substantive ; as, band and boiMl from to bind; 
shire and shire from to shear; cake from to cook; dole from to 
deed; doom from to deem; clock from to cl<ick. 

The substantive, adjective, and verb, here concerned, are con- 
sidered, not as distinct ideas, but as different forms of the same 
idea. Thus Itix and luceo ; rex, rego, and regnum ; vivus and 
vivo; fdus, fido, and jide^; are considered as different forms 
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of the same idea, liaying the same general import These forms 
of ideas are creations of the human mind. They are not per- 
ceived by the senses. Their development by the external form 
of the word constitutes Xhefofmation and inflection ofwordn, 

3. jt/ofiy verft* may he reduced to a simpler form, both in 
thought and expression. 

This reduction may take place in several ways : 

(1.) Verbs are sometimes derived from nouns, and those nouns 
from other verbs; as, Gr. timao from time, and time from tio^ 
Lat stoUuo from status, and status from sto; Eng. to augment 
from the noun augment, and the noun augment from Lat. augeo^ 
' to increase ;' Eng. to witness from the noun witness, and the 
noun toitness from to mt, * to know.* 

(2.) Compound verbs are derived from simple ; as, to pretend^ 
to vntend, and to extend, all from to tend; to commit, to permit^ 
and to remit, all from Lat. mitto, * to send.' 

(3.) Different species or forms of the verb may be reduced to 
the more simple, Uke the derivative conjugations in Hebrew to 
the Kal ; as, to bait from to bite; to fell from to fall; to chatter 
from to chat; to gabble from to gab. 

(4.) Different forms, as, to strain, to strive, and to stretch, are 
tracea back to their original or primeval form. 

Verbs, and of course all words, are reducible to a compara- 
tively small number of roots or radical verbs, which are all 
monosyllabic. 

The number of such roots in G^eiTnan is said to be about five 
hundred. The number in English, owing to the mixed charac- 
ter of our language, is about one thousand. 

Tins development of words from their roots is distinct from 
ttie formation of words, strictly so called. It is properly termed 
etymology. 

4. 2%ese roots or radical verbs, though differing in expression^ 
may he classified in groups, or reduced to cardinal ideals. 

Cardinal ideas in language are those which come nearest to 
the general idea of the verb. Specific ideas develop themselves 
from the general 

Dr. N. Webster has made a list of thirty-four primary of 
cardinal ideas, all of them expressing motion. These he after- 
wards reduces to nine ; viz. to send, to throw, to thrust, to strain^ 
to stretchy to draw, to drive, to urge, to press. 

Dr. C. F. Becker, in his Organism der Sprache, specifies 
twelve primary ideas : 
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1. To go, as the motion of a sentient being ; 

2. To flow, as the motion of water; 

3. To blow, as the motion of air ; 

4. To shine, as the motion of light ; 

6. To sound, as the motion of ether ; — ^referring to the five 
forms of matter. 

6. To grow, as an internal organic motion ; 

7. 8. To give, and to take, as the opposite actions c^ penon 
and thing. 

9. 10. To bind, and to separate, as the opposite actions of 
subject and object 

11. 12. To injure, and to defend, opposite ideas. 

All ideas of physical activity, it is said, are referable to. these 
cardinal ideas. 

This process of grouping is assuming great importance in 
language, and promises useful results. 

The ideas exhibited in language form a natural system. One 
original idea develops itself into genera and species. Every 
special idea must be considered as a species under a genus. 
This natural system throws light on the meaning of words, par- 
ticularly on the distinction of Sjmonyms. 

5. These cardinal ideas in language, and others, if they should 
be fownd to exist, may be reduced by abstraction to the generic 
idea of motion. 

These ideas are all included in the idea of motion, as the 
species in the genus. But this generic idea is not wanted for 
l^e common purposes of language. It is arrived at, only as tax 
after-thought, by a later process of analyzing. 

As it is the nature of the verb to express action, and a phys- 
ical action is motion, and an intellectual action is conceived of 
as such, so every verb, linguistically considered, whether it ex- 
presses a physical or an intellectual idea, denotes motion. Even 
rest, and other ideas, at first view most opposed to motion, do 
etymologically express it; as, to repose from re and ^po»o, *to 
put ;' expire from ex and spiro, * to breathe.' 

Thus it appears that as in natural philosophy all changes in 
bodies ultimately reduce themselves to motion ; so in language 
the most general idea is to go. 

This generic idea of motion, though not itself expressed in 
language, is the initial-point from which the development of 
ideas in human speech proceeds. 

March, 1847. 
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Art. VL — ^Development of Language. 

The development of language b^ins with simple proposi- 
tions. It consisted for a while at first, as the language of chil- 
dren still does, only of simple propositions ; compound proposi- 
tions are a later growth. 

This may be illustrated by takmg a course of thought, and 
examining the difierent modes in which it may be expressed. 

First mode. " There was once a king. He was very rich in 
gold and silver. He regarded himself as the happiest of men. 
There came to his court a man. He was very wise. To him 
he showed his treasures." 

Here every thought or sentiment is expressed as a distinct 
fliought or sentiment, and forms a distinct proposition. In this 
way children, deaf and dumb persons, and persons generally in 
the early stages of mental cultivation, express themselves. 

Second Mode. "A king, very rich in gold and silver, regard- 
ing himself as the happiest of men, showed his treasures to a 
veiy wise man coming to his court" 

Here several thoughts or sentiments are reduced to the form 
of ideas or notions, and made subordinate to the thought or 
sentiment of the leading clause. The whole is a simple propo- 
sition. In this way persons of advanced mental cultivation 
express themselves. 

Third Mode. "A king, who was very rich in gold and silver, 
as he regarded himself as the happiest of men, showed his treas- 
ures to a man who was very wise, when he came to his court." 

This is a compound proposition. But it is not to be regarded 
as made up of simple propositions, already extant in the lan- 
guage, united to form a whole ; but as an organic development 
of tne preceding simple proposition. The diflPerent clauses or 
members of the simple proposition are themselves enlarged to 
propositions. But these propositions are subordinate proposi- 
tions, and express merely ideas or notions, like the forms out ctf 
which they are developed, and not full thoughts or sentiments 
of the speaker. This mode of expression, aiming at greater 
philosophical exactness, indicates a still higher state of mental 
cultivation. 

A correct style consists much in knowing how to combine 
and use these different forms of expression. 

Oct. 1846. 
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[We subjoin the following in order to exhibit language in its 
decrepitude.] 

There is, perhaps, no word in the English language capable 
of performing so much labor, and of affording at the same time 
a clear and intelligible sense, as the verb to get. The following 
specimen of its capabilities is said to be extracted from Aris- 
tarchus, or the Principles of Composition^ a work of the ingen- 
ious, but eccentric Dr. Withers. 

" I got on horseback within ten minutes, after I got your let- 
ter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town ; but I 
got wet through, before I got to Canterbury ; and I have got 
such a cold, as I shall not be able to get rid of in a hurry. I 
got to the treasury about noon, but first of all I got shaved and 
dressed. I soon got into the secret of getting a memorial before 
the board, but I could not get an answer tlien ; however, I got 
intelligence from the messenger, that I should most likely get 
one the next morning. As soon as I got back to my inn, I got 
ray supper, and got to bed. It was not long before I got to sleep. 
When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast, and then I 
got myself drest, that I might get out in time to get an answer 
to my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got into the chaise, and 
got to Canterbury by three, and about tea-time I got home. I 
have got nothing for you, and so adieu." 

Every phrase in this paragraph is in popular and constant 
use by itself. Dr. Withers suggests the feasibility of writing a 
complete history of the world from the earliest times down, in 
this elegant style, by the aid of tliis single verb to get. 

The use of the verb to get is here three-fold : 

1. As a subjective or intransitive verb, modified only by cir- 
cumstances of place and time ; as, to get on horseback, to get to 
Canterbury, to get within ten minutes, to get before noon, etc 

2. As an objective or transitive verb, requiring a direct pas- 
sive object in order to complete the sense ; as, to get a letter, to 
get a chaise, etc. 

3. As a factitive verb, requiring a factitive object in order to 
complete the sense ; as, to get wet through, to get rid of a coldj 
to get shaved, etc. 

It has also an idiomatic use with some adverbs ; as, to get wp, 
to get out, etc. 
Sept. 1849, 
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Akt. Vn. — ^Natural Devblopment and Olassifioatiok of 

Propositions^ 

[Revised April, 1858.] 

Language consists of propositions, the forms of which are 
almost endless. Many attempts have been made at a scientific 
classification of them, but with only partial success. The new 
philology enables us to exhibit them in the order of their his- 
torical development, which constitutes a sort of natural system. 

I. The imperfect proposition^ or that in which no logical sub- 
ject is conceived of or expressed; as, *it rains,' *it is warm.' 
Here the mere event is affirmed without any reference to the 
agency by which it is effected. The pronoun it is merely the 
^grammatical subject. The addition of a logical subject is neces- 
sary to make the proposition a perfect one. This kind of propo- 
sition is employed in describing the state of the weather and 
other operations of nature. 

There are some varieties of this proposition, analogous to those of the 
perfect proposition, which it is unnecessary to consider here. 

n. The simple or naked proposition, or the perfect proposition 
in its most simple form, contains a subject as well as a predicate ; 
as, * God exists.' This kind of proposition involves the predica- 
tive combination only, and not the attributive or objective. 

Hie subject is capable of variation. It may be a noun, a pronoun, or 
an adjective used substantively, but these may be considered merely as 
varieties of the substantive. 

Hie mode or mood of the predication is capable of variation. It may 
be affirmative, negative, interrogative, imperative, or conditional. But 
to avoid perplexity, we shall here consider only the positive forms of 
language. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the predi- 
cate is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the predicate is a verb; as, *raan dies,^ 

2. Where the predicate is an adjective; as, * man is mortaV 

3. Where the predicate is a substantive; as, 'Charles is a 
phyncian^ 

4. Where the predicate is a substantive with a preposition^ 
as, ' Paul was at Rome,^ 

6. Where the predicate is an adverb; as * the fire is out^ 
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in. The simple proposition involving also the attributive eomr 
bination^ or the simple propositioii with an enlarged Bubject ; 
as, ^ the good man is safe.' 

This kind of propositioii is capable of the yariatioDs giren aboye of 
the simple proposition. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the attribute 
is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the attribute is an adjective; as, * a beauiifiil wo- 
man is admired.' 

2. Where the attribute is a substantive in apposition; as, 
* Christ, the saviour, died.' 

3. Where the attribute is a substantive in the genitive case; 
as, ^CoBsar's party was triumphant.' 

4. Where the attribute is a substantive with a proposition; 
as, * a friend to the cause is wanted.' 

IV. The simple proposition involving also the objective comr 
bination, or the simple proposition with an enlarged predicate ; 
as, * God created the world.' 

This kind of proposition is capable of the variations given above of 
the simple proposition. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the object is 
concerned, are as follows : 

1. Involving the complementary object ; 
(1.) The passive object ; as, * Alexander conquered 2)ant«.' 
'2.) The dative object; as, *John gave the book to Charles! 
[s.) The genitive object; as, *he repents of his folly! 
[4.) The factitive object ; as, * they chose him king! 

2. Involving the supplementary object ; 

(1.) The place; as, * Charles lives here;"* *John is gone to 
Boston! 

(2.) The time; as, *John is now departing;' *he rose before 
sunrise! 

(3.) The cause; as, * Socrates died yromjwwon;' 'she spoke 
from mxilice;'* * a bird is known /rom its feathers! 

(4.) The manner ; as, * he thinks «o;' * he eats temperately! 

V. The simple proposition involving also both the attributive 
and objective combination; as, *a good man governs his pas- 
sions.' This kind of proposition exhibits all the syntactical 
combinations. See Art. on the Three Syntactical Combinations. 

The forms of this proposition are almost endlessly diversified. 
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VL The proposition intermediate between the simple and com- 
pound, or the proposition involving a participial. The different 
species are as follows : 

1. Where the participial is a participle; as, * he answering 

2. Where the participial is a gerund, or a participle used ad- 
verbially ; as, *he came riding^ 

3. Where the participial is a nominative absolute; as, * the 
enemy advancing, he retreated.' 

4. Where the participial is a supine, or an infinitive with a 
preposition ; as, * he prepared to go J 

6. Where the participial is an accusative and infinitive or 
mpine; as, * he bade him stag,^ * I advised him to goJ 

Vn. The subordinative compound or complex proposition, in 
which one proposition is dependent on or subordinate to the 
other. The different species are as follows : 

1. Having a substantive subordinate proposition ; 

!1.) Denoting the subject ; as, * that God exists, is true.' 
2.) Denoting the immediate complement; as, *we know, 
ikat God exists^ 

(3.) Denoting the second complement; as, * the Bible teaches 
us, that God is love^ 

2. Having an adjective subordinate proposition, answering to 
an adjective in the simple proposition ; as, * Balbus, who had a 
sword, drew it' 

3. Having an adverbial subordinate proposition, denoting an 
object, not complementary, but supplementary to the verb of the 
leading proposition : 

f\,\ Expressing the place ; as, * where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 
2.) Expressing the time ; as, * whensoever ye will, ye may do 
them good.' 

(3.) Expressing the cause ; as, * because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself.' 

(4.) Expressing the manner ; as, * forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our dehtors,^ 

(5.) Expressing intensity; as, *one is so near to another, 
that no air can come between them^ 

VHL The coordinative compound proposition, where the two 
propositions are co-oftinate or independent of each other, but 
still make but one thought. The species are as follows : 

3 
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1. The ecpulative compound proposition, the ap{m>priate eon- 
junction for which is and; as, * the sun shines, ana the air is 
pleasant' 

2. The adversative compound proposition, the amropriate 
conjimction for which is hut; as, ^ he is not an Englishman, but 
a Frenchman ; yet; as, ^ the sun shines, ye^ the air is unpleaa- 
ant;' or or; as, 'either the world had a creator, or it existed by 
chance.' 

8. The causal compound proposition, the appropriate oonjimo- 
tion for which is for; as, * God is to be lovai, for he is good ;' 
or therefore; as, * God is good, therefore he is to be loTed,' 

Note. — ^When a relation of the logical or adversatiye groond 
exists between the members of the co-ordinatiye or subordi- 
native compound proposition, as in some of the examples given 
above, then the whole compound proposition is brought under 
the dominion of a higher &culty of the human soul, namdy, 
the reasoning power, and is called a period. 

IX. The compound period, involving two or more simple 
periods. 

' As we perceive the shadow to have moved fdong the dial, 
but did not perceive it moving; and it appears that the grass 
has grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances 
we make in knowledge, as they consist of such minute steps, 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

June, 1848. 



Art. VULL — Natural Dbvelopment and Nomenclatubi of 

Propositioks. 

I KNOW not how it may seem to others, but to me the natu- 
ral development of propositions is a very interesting subject 
Language unfolds itself as it were, before our eyes, from the 
simple proposition to the most complicated forms of human 
thought 

It is proposed to exhibit the natiu*al development of proposi- 
tions in their direct positive forms, which are the most impor- 
tant, and which are also a type of the r^t The negative, in- 
terrogative, imperative, and conditional forms of language, will 
be noticed afterwards. 
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A eonTenient appropriate name will be given to each form of 
proposition. 

1. Imperfect Proposition. 
* It rains.' 

The imperfect proposition, or tlie so-called impersonal verh^ 
exhibits language in its first or earliest effort It consists of a 
predication only, having no logical subject conceived of or ex- 
pressed. It is still employed to describe the state of the weather 
and other operations of nature. 

Pro! Fowler, in his English Graanmar^ § 309, notices four classes of 
impenonal verbs, so called. We are concerned here only with the first 
dass. 

It is pleasant to find the learned and acute logician, Adolphos Trende- 
lenbuig, in a woilc dedicated to Dr. C F. Becker, agreeing with him in 
the importance to be attached to the impersonal verb, as developing one 
of the earliest forms of human language. See his Logische JJnterswh- 
w^m^ (BerL 1840.) vol a p. 142 fL 

2. Simple or Naked Proposition. 
* The sun shines.' 

The simple or naked proposition, or the perfect proposition in 
its most simple form, contains a subject as well ^ a predicate. 
The subject or cause evolves itself as it were, from the predicate 
or effect, in accordance with the mental law by which we come 
to the knowledge of substances or existences in the universe. 

In the perfect proposition, the predicative relation, or the re- 
lation of the verb to its subject, is exhibited in its perfection. 
This is the most important of the three syntactical relations. 
The verb and its subject together constitute the predicative com- 
bination, 

3. Proposition with Copula and Predicate Adjective. 

* The sun is bright.* 

In this proposition the predicate, by a curious and important 
process in language, is evolved from the predication, and ex- 
pressed separately. This' predicate is a sort of imperfect verb. 
Joined witii the substantive verb to 6e, it is adapted to express 
the idea of the verb from which it is derived with greater logi- 
cal foroe* 
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This proposition is best exhibited in Latin, where * Deus est 
vivus* evolves itself from * Deus vivit,' and * puer est fidus' from 
* puer fidit' 

4. Proposition with Copula and Predicate Substantive, 

* Charles is a physician.' 

The noun here is an attributive noun, and answers nearly tlie 
same purpose as an adjective. 

6. Proposition ttnth Preposition and Substantive as a Predicate, 

* Paul was at Rome/ 

So an infinitive with a preposition ; as ' he is ^o come to-mor- 
row,' 

6. Proposition with Copula and Predicate Adverb, 

* The fire is out.' 

This form may be considered as elliptical ; * the fire is ouij 
standing for * the fire is gone out^ 

Y. Proposition with Attributive Adjective, 
'A good man is rare.' 

If we compare *the strong band' with *the band is strong,* 
we shall find that in the former phrase, the adjective strong ex- 
presses a different syntactical relation fi*om what it does in the 
latter. This is called the attributive relation. 

The adjective is the primary form of the attribute, and is 
properly employed to reduce the genus to the species. 

8. Proposition with Attributive Substantive in Apposition, 

* Christ, the Saviour, died.* 

The attributive substantive in apposition is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that of one individual with another. 
Hence it serves not to reduce the genus to the species, but to 
reduce the genus to the individual. When it expresses an an- 
tithesis, it expresses the antithesis of the individual. 

9. Proposition with Attributive Genitive, 
* Qod's ways are inscrutable.' 

The genitive case, being in its origin the adnominal case, or 
case joined to the noun, is adapted in its own nature to modify 
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or lirmt the force of the noun to which it is joined. It prop- 
erly expresses the attribute of the individual. 

10. Proposition tffiih Attributive Preposition and Substantive. 

* A frfend to the cause is wanted.' 

Besides the attributive adjective, the attributive substantive 
in apposition, and the attributive genitive, there is another form 
of the attribute, namely, a preposition and its complement, or a 
substantive with a preposition ; as, ' the merchant in London 
died.' 

The preposition and substantive, like the other attributes, ex- 
presses a predicate, (comp. * the merchant dwelt in Lond(m^) 
not as a full thought or predication, but in the form of an idea 
or notion. 

This form of the attribute, as it involves a preposition, im- 
plies an adjective or participle understood, and thereby denotes 
an activity; as, *a crown (madeVof gold;' *the letter (sent) to 
my &ther ;' * the bride (adorned) with a crown ;' ' the wolf (de- 
scribed) in the fable.' 

11. Proposition with Varuyus Attributes, 

'An old man, from Italy, Cains* father, deceased lately.' 

Here * old' is the attributive adjective ; * father,' the attribu- 
tive substantive in apposition ; ^ Gains,' the attributive genitive, 
and ^firom Italy,' the attributive preposition and substantive. 

12. Proposition with Accusative Object, 

* Alexander conquered Darius.* 

Many verbs, in order to complete the idea which they predi- 
cate, require an occusaHve object, i. e. an object merely passive 
or su£Eering. This exists in three forms; as, (1.) 'Cain slew 
Abel;'' (2.) * Solomon built a temple;'' and (3.) 'he lives a hvp- 
pyUfe: 

This proposition gives the antithesis of person and thing. 

It also develops, and that happily, the objective relation, one 
of the three syntactical relations. 

13. Proposition with Dative Objects 

* John gave the book to Charles.* 

3* 
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Many verbs, both transitive and intransitive, in order to com- 
plete the idea which they predicate, require a dative object, i. e. 
a personal object sympathizing with the subject; as, * John 
wrote a letter to you;^ * the book is useful to me^ 

The dative as compared with the accusative, has been called 
the remoter object. It is usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions to or for, 

14. Proposition with Genitive Object, 

* He repents of his folly.' 

Many verbs, for the same reason, require a genitive object, 
i. e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and calling out his 
activity ; as, * he is ashamed of his conduct^ 

15. Proposition with Factitive Object. 

* They chose him king.* 

Many verbs, for the same reason, require a factitive object| 
i. e. an object produced by the action of the verb on the accu- 
sative or merely passive object; as, *they regarded him at 
ffuiltj/.^ 

16. Proposition with Object of Place. 

* John is gone to Boston.' 

Any verb may have its idea individualized by a local olject- 
ive relation, or by subjoining a local object ; as, ^ he lives m the 
country,^ 

17. Proposition with Object of Time. 

•He rose before sunrise.' 

Any verb may have its idea individualized by a temporal ob- 
jective relation, or by subjoining a temporal object ; as, ' he died 
after the war? 

18. Proposition with Object of Cause, 

'Socrates died from poison.' 

Any verb may be modified by a causal objective relation ; asy 
' heperished from hungpr? 

The relation of cause and eflfect, or more generally of ground 
and consequence, is a relation inferred by tJie intellect, and not 
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first perceived by the senses. It exists between propositions or 
judgments, and is properly expressed by a compound proposi- 
tion ; as, * Socrates took poison, and therefore died.' 

But this relation is also expressed as a grammatical relation 
between words or ideas, as in the example given above. 

19. Proposition with Object of Manner. 

'He eats temperately/ 

Any verb may have the generic idea which it predicates re- 
duced to a specialty by the antithetic development of the man- 
ner of such predication ; as * James acted wisely^ 

20. Proposition with Varums Objects, 

' Yesterday, in the palace, the king yoltmtarily relinqoifihed Ura throne 
to his son.' 

Here *the throne' is the accusative object; *to his son,' the 
dative object; *in the palace,' the object of place; 'yesterday,' 
the object of time; and * voluntarily,' the object of manner. 

21. /Simple Proposition, with both Attributive and Objective 

Combination, 

* A good man governs hb passions.' 

This proposition exhibits all the syntactical combinations.. 
Thus here *man governs" is a predicative combination ; *good 
man,' an attributive combination ; and * governs his passions,* 
an objective combination. 

22. Intermediate Proposition with Simple Participle. 

* He answering said.' 

The simple participle, by the objective modifications which it 
admits, forms propositions intermediate between the simple and 
the compound, or makes the transition from the simple to the 
compound. 

The participle may be interchanged for a finite verb connec- 
ted with the leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the 
most simple resolution of this participial construction. 

The participle, thus used, may also be resolved into a subor- 
dinate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 
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28. Intermediate Proposition with the Oerund, 

*He came riding.* 

The gerund, or adyerbially used participle, does not express 
ike relation of manner, like the adverbially used adjectiye, but 
the relation of the concomitant activity, under the form of the 
relation of time. • 

24. Intermediate Propodtum with Nominative Absolute, 

'The enemy advancing, he retreated.' 

This form is used when the subject of the partidple is differ- 
ent from the subject of the proposition. 

25. Intermediate Proposition with the Supine, 

'He prepared to ga* 

The supine, or the infinitive with to^ by the objective modifi- 
cations which it admits, also forms propositions intermediate 
between the simple and the compound, or makes the transition 
from the simple to the compound. 

As the infinitive represents the abstract idea of the verb as a 
substantive in the ground form, it is adapted, in its own nature, 
to express the subject, also the accusative or passive object, also 
the second accusative. 

In English the supine, which is an oblioue case of the infini- 
tive, has usurped for the. most part the place of the simple in« 
finitive. 

26. Intermediate Proposition with an Accusative and Infimti9€ 

or Supine, 

'He bade him staj.^ 
' I advised him to ga* 

The accusative is employed when the subject (A the infinitive 
is different from the subject of the finite verb. 

27. Subordinative Compound Propositiony with Substantive 

Proposition denoting the Subject, 

'That Gk>d exbts, la demonstrable/ 

In the progressive cultivation and refinement of a hmguage, 
the subordinate proposition is naturally developed from the par- 
ticipial, or from the simple adjective or substantive. The par* 
ticipial sentence exhibits to advantage the unity of the whole 
thought, by making one proposition a mere member of t&d 
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other; the subordinative proposition exhibits better the logical 
worth of each member. 

The substantive subordinate proposition expresses either the 
concrete; as, ^ whoso hearkeneth unto me, shall dwell safely;' 
^what is right for one, is right for another;' or the abstract; 
as, * that God exists, is true.' 

28. The Same, toith Substantive Proposition denoting the Im^ 

mediate Complement, 

* What men sow, they must expect also to reap.' 

29. The Sam^j with Substantive Proposition denoting the Sec-- 

ovd Complement, 

* The Bible teaches, that God is love.* 

30. Subordinative Compound Proposition, with an Adjective 

Proposition, 

* Balbus, who had a sword, drew it/ 

This adjective proposition answers to an adjective in the sim- 
ple proposition. 

31. Subordinative Compound ^Proposition, with Adverbial Pro- 

position expressing the Place, 

* Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 

The special forms of the adverbial proposition correspond to 
the special forms of the supplementary or adverbial object 

These subordinative propositions are generally expressed by 
the correlation of a demonstrative and relative ; but when the 
adverbial proposition expresses the abstract idea of an activity, 
and corresponds to a substantive with a preposition, then the 
adverbial proposition is bound more loosely with the leading 
proposition. 

32. Th>e Same, with Adverbial Proposition expressing the Tims, 

* Whensoever ye will, ye may do them good.* 

33. The Same, with Adverbial Proposition expressing the Cause. 

* Because he could swear by none other, he sware by himself.' 

This is a logical relation of thought, expressed in the form of 
a grammatical relation of ideas. 
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There are several varieties of this proposition : 

(1.) To express the ground or reason; as, ^the stais i^pear 
small, because they are distant from us^ 

(2.) To express the condition; as, ^I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me.' 

(3.) To express a concession ; as, * although we duregcard it, 
the evil day will come.' 

(4.) To express the purpose ; as, * he changed his dress, that 
he might escaped 

(5.) To express the consequence ; as, * he is not man, that he 
should lie,^ 

34. The Samey with an Adverbial Proposition expressing the 

Manner, 

* Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.' 

This form of proposition is sometimes expressed by a com- 
parison of the assumed possibiUty ; as, * he looks as if he were 
sick,^ 

35. The Same, with an Adverbial Propositi^, expressing In- 

tensify. 

* One is so near to another, that no air can come between them.' 

36. Compound Proposition^ with Various Subordinate Propo- 

sitions, 

'The judge, that sat on the bench, was convinced, long before the caxise 
was finished, that the prisoner was guilty of the crime with which he 
was charged' 

As the grammatical relations repeat themselves in the simple 
proposition, so the syntactical in the compound. 

3*7. Copulative Co-ordinating Compound Proposition^ 
* The sun shines, and the air is pleasant' 

In the co-ordinating compound proposition, the two proposi- 
tions are co-ordinate or independent of each other, yet still 
make but one thought. 

In the copulative compound proposition, the members have 
no internal or immediate relation to each other, but only a com- 
mon relation to a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed 
or understood. 
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We have thus given a regular series of propositions in their 
direct positive forms, with short and succinct notices as to their 
nature and use. But each of these forms, in order to be rightly 
appreciated, deserves a fuller treatment and more special inves- 
tigation. We need to know the philosophical necessity which 
gives rise to each form, the meaning which appropriately be- 
longs to it, and the abnormal or figurative use to which it may 
be apphed. 

This subject can be developed here only in part In subse- 
quent articles we shall select some of the more important top- 
ics, and hope to throw light on others in the way of analogy. 

May, 1863. 



Art. IX. — ^Development of the Parts op Speech fbom the 

Proposition. 

The development of the parts of speech in the gradual build- 
ing up of the proposition is an important, and to one who is 
curious in such matters an interesting topic. 

Language, or continuous speech, is made up of proportions. 
The longest discourse may be reduced to propositions. But the 
proposition is the unit in langi^ge. It is capable of no further 
analysis in the same way. The proposition is a logical whole, 
and must be divided inti) logical parts. A sentence may be cut 
up into words, but this is not strictly an analysis. 

Such being the nature of the proposition, the value of the 
parts of speech, or kinds of words, must depend on their rela^ 
tion to tlie proposition as a whole. The different parts of 
speech do not elicit themselves at once, but are elicited as the 
proposition is enlarged or built up. As some parts of speeclu 
are necessary to every proposition, and some parts of speech 
are exhibited only in the more complicated, and even compound 
propositions, it seems desirable to exhibit the order of their de- 
velopment. 

I propose to exhibit a series of propositions, beginning from 
the more simple, each of which shall develop a new part of 
speech. 

A just conception of this subject will help us to conceive of 
the formation and development of language, and will answer 
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IB some measure the cavils of Dr. Charles Eraitsir against the 
so-called parts of speech, in his Glossology just publi^ed. 

1. Pliiity *it rains.' This is an imperfect proposition, consist- 
ing of a predication only, and having no logical subject con- 
ceived oi or expressed. This form of speech is employed to de- 
scribe certain operations of nature or states of the weather. It 
exhibits language in its first or earliest effort. It however de- 
velops the verby (from Lat. verbunij 'the word,' because of its 
importance in a sentence,) or that part of speech which predi- 
cates or affirms action. 

The natural origin of such verbs is sometimes clearly seen, 
as in tonat, * it thunders,' where ^ton imitates in some measure 
the sound of thunder. 

2. Sol Ittcet, ' the sun shines.' This is a perfect proposition, 
consisting of a predicate and subject combined, and that in its 
most simple form. We see the subject or cause evolving itself, 
as it were, from the predicate or effect. Tliis proposition devel- 
ops the substantive^ (from Lat. substantia^ * substance,') or that 
part of speech which denotes a being, substance, or essence. 
The verb and the substantive are the two most important parts 
of speech. The action and the substance which they denote 
constitute the highest antithesis in nature. 

This evolution of the substantive from the verb, or of the 
substance from the action, is often exhibited etymologically ; as, 
lux {lues) lucety ' tlie shiner shines,' both from *yiuc; rex {regs) 
regit, ' the governor governs,' both from •/reg; fiumen fiuit^ 
* die flower flows,' both from ^flu, 

3. Sol est iuciduSy ' the sun is bright' In this proposition 
formed from No. 2, the predicate is evolved from the predica- 
tion, and expressed separately. This enables the mind to rest 
the better upon it. This predicate exhibits the adjective, (from 
Lat. adjecttbSy ' added,' because it may be added directly to a 
substantive,) or that part of speech which expresses an attri- 
bute or quality of the substantive. 

In the same way Deus est vivus is developed from Deus vi- 
vit, where vivu^ and vivit both come from ^/l;iv. 

4. Sol lucet splendide, * the sun shines brightly.' Passing 
over propositions whose predicate is modified by a complement- 
ary object, (i. e. an object necessary to complete the sense,) as 
an accusative or dative case, we come to this proposition whose 
predicate is modified or enlarged by an object not complement- 

4 
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ary. This modifying word is the adverb^ (from Lat ad verhum, 

* to the verb,') or that part of speech which is joined to a verbi 
It may be regarded as a substantive with a case-ending; comp. 
raro, * rarely, siihito^ ' suddenly.' 

The verb, the substantive, the adjective, and the proper ad- 
verb, all express ideas or notions, and are called notional words 
in the Beckerian nomenclatiu-e. They differ from the other 
parts of speech which denote mere relations of ideas, and ax« 
called /on/i-t(^orc?*. 

5. Sol lucet in coelo, *the sun shines in heaven.' Here again 
the predicate is modified or enlarged by an object not comple- 
mentary, or necessary to complete the sense. But instead of 
the case-ending merely of the substantive, the relation of the 
substantive to the predicate is expressed by a separate word. 
This word is the preposition^ (from Lat. prcepositio, ' a placing 
before,' because placed before the substantive,) or that part of 
speech which expresses the relation between the verb and its 
object. 

6. Ille vivity ' he lives.' Here the subject is not named, as 
in the substantive, from some pennanent quality, but is demon- 
Btrated or pointed out, as it were, from its relation to the 
speaker. Such a word is a pronoun, (from Lat. pro nomine^ 

* instead of a noun,' because used for a noun,^ or that part of 
speech which points out, but does not name objects. 

7. Multi peccant, * many sin.' Here the subject is not named, 
as in the substantive, from some permanent quality, but from 
its mass or quantity, as viewed by the speaker. Such a word 
is called a numeral or quantitative by Becker, and is regarded 
as a distinct part of speech. 

8. Sol est globus, 'the sun is a globe.' The abstract or 
substantive verb here, having lost its force to express an idea or 
notion and expressing only a relation, is called by Becker the 
predicate-word, 

9. Sol lucet, et aer est calidvs, ' the sun shines, and the air is 
warm.' Here two thoughts or propositions are connected with 
each other. The particle et * and' is a conjunction, (from Lat. 
conjunctio, ' a joining together,') or that part of speech which 
shows the relation of propositions to each other, without belongs 
ing to either of them. 

10. Ah, egopereo, 'Ah, I perish.' Here an instinctive ezda- 
mation, which in itself forms no part of language, is intermin- 
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^ed with diacourae. It is called an interfection, (from Lat. 
mtetyeetio, * a throwing in,' because thrown in between other 
words,) or tliat part of speech which consists of instinctive ex- 
clamations. 

In this discussion we have had reference only to the direct 
forms of language, where the verb is in the indicative mood» 
Interrogative, imperative, optative, and conditional sentences, 
are propositions only indirectly, or in a qualified sense. 

Oct 1862. 



Art. X. — ^The Three Syntactical Combinatioks. 

The sentence or proposition constitutes the soul and essence 
of language, and \a the central point of all grammatical inves- 
tigations. 

The analysis of the proposition continues to engage the atten- 
tion of the philosophic grammarian, and the results of his in- 
vestigations should be early imbibed by the youthful mind. 

The sentence or proposition does not consist directly of words. 
"Words brought together by mere juxtaposition do not constitute 
a sentence. They are merely the rude material. Something 
more is necessary to make them an organic whole. 

According to the view of modem philologists, a sentence or 
proposition is made up immediately, not of words, but of syn- 
tactical groupings or combinations of words. These syntactical 
combinations are of three kinds only, viz. the predicative, the 
attributive, and the objective. Not every phrase or grouping of 
words is a syntactical combination, or a combination wMch 
enters immediately into the structure of the sentence. 

L The first syntactical combination is the predicative; as, 
*God exists.' It consists of two factors, the subject and the 
predicate. 

The subject is a substantive, i. e. the idea of a substance, or 
of something conceived of as such, concerning which something 
is affirmed ; as, * God.' 

I%e predicate is a verb, i. e. the idea of an action or activity, 
which is affirmed concerning the subject ; as, ' exists.' 

The subject and the predicate, by means of this relation be- 
tween them, are combined by the speaker, at the moment of 
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speaking, into a unit or whole. It is the natare of the prediea- 
tive combination, that tlie predicate and subject together form 
cfne thought^ and that thought a judgment or affirmation of thi 
human mind. 

According to the different forms of the predicative combina- 
tion, the predicate may be, 

1. A verb; as, 'glass hreaJes^ 

2. An adjective ; as, ' tlie glass is green^ 

3. A substantive ; as, ' John is a physician^ 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, ' he is »n good spiriti,^ 

5. An adverb ; as, * the fire is out,^ 

The unity of the tliought is evident in all these combinations 
or groupings. 

A predicative combination alone constitutes a simple proposi- 
tion in its crude or naked form ; but the other syntacticlEJ com- 
binations are necessary, in order to enlarge and expand the 
simple proposition, and the repetition of the predicative com- 
bination is necessary, in order to constitute a compound propo- 
sition. 

n. The second syntactical combination is the attributive; as, 
* Almighty God.' This consists of two factors, viz. a substaii- 
tive, or the idea of a substance ; as, * God ;' and the attribute, 
which involves the idea of an action or activity ; as, * Almighty.' 
These two factors are combined, not necessarily by the speaker, 
nor necessarily at the moment of speaking, into one idea (not 
one thought,) and that the idea of a substance. 

According to the different forms of the attributiye combina« 
tion, the attribute may be, 

1. An adjective ; as, Hhe virtuous man.' 

2. A substantive in apposition ; as, 'my brother, the physician} 

3. A substantive in the genitive case ; as, ' the sun^s course.' 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, * an enemy to his 
country^ 

5. A substantive used adjectively ; as, ' the marriage act,* 

6. An adverb ; as, ' the under side.' 

7. A participle ; as, ' running water.' 

8. A pronoun ; as, ' this book.' 

All these groupings or combinations, it is evident, constitute 
one idea, and that <Ac idea of a substance. 
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in. The third syntactioal oombination is the objective; as, 
* made man,' This consists of two factors, viz. a verb or adjec- 
tive, involving the idea of action ; as, ' made ;' and an object 
to which snch activity is directed ; as, ' man.' The two factors 
are combined so as to make one idea^ and that on idea of action 
or activity. 

Ajocording to the different forms of the objective combination, 
ihe object may be expressed, 

1. By a substantive in an oblique case ; as, ' made man* 

2. By a substantive with a preposition ; as, ^gave to him* 
8. By an adverb ; as, ' acted wisely,^ 

4. By an infinitive ; as, ' desires to go! 

5. By a pronominiJ word ; as, *• killed him! 

All these combinations or groupings, it is evident, constitute 
one ideOf and that the idea of action. 

The complex sentence, * The father, anxious about the child, 
wrote a long letter,' may be analyzed thus : 

* The father wrote,' is a predicative combination. 
•The anxious fether,' is an attributive combination. 

* Wrote a letter,' is an objective combination. 

* Anxious about the child,* is an objective combination. 

* A long letter,' is an attributive combination. 

In this way, sentences may be developed to an indefinite extent. 
Feb* 1860. 



Art. XL — ^The Thrbe Syntactical Combinations. 

[More fully explained] 

* Every sentence, to whatever extent the relations which it compre- 
l^ends may have been multiplied, is composed of only three kinds of 
combinations, the predicative^ tJu attributive^ and the ol^ctive" 

C. F. Beoxeb. 

Werb I to point out a new proposition which is destined to 
exert a powerful influence on the intellectual culture of man, 
from its earliest to its highest stages, I might, without impro- 
priety, adduce the preceding sentence from the learned and 
philosophic Becker. The discovery involved therein is now 
engaging the labors of learned philologists abroad, and re- 
moulding the form, I may almost say, the very substance of 

i* 
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grammatical instruction. It is now the basis of arrangement 
m all the new treaties on syntax, as being alone accordant with 
the true nature of language. 

I propose to make some remarks on the nature and bearing 
of tlus new Beckerian doctrine. 

Every sentence or thought consists of words or ideaa. But 
words or ideas merely continuous in time or space, while they 
remain isolated in the mind, cannot form a sentence. Thcgr 
merely constitute its matter. There is evidently wanting acme 
act or energy of tlie mind to attach each additional word to 
some preceding word in tlie sentence, and thus to make a whole. 
This first gives to tlie sentence its form, and constitutes its or* 
ganization. Now the question arises, whether this act or energy 
of the mind is the same in every combination of words or ideaSi 
or whether it varies in different cases ; and if it varies, of how 
many varieties it consists. This important question Becker has 
endeavored to answer by saying, that there are three syntactiGal 
relations between words or ideas, giving rise to the diree syn- 
tactical combinations mentioned above, and that these three are 
all. This conclusion^ if true^ cannot fail to be a very important 

one. 

• 

L The first syntactical relation is already familiar to ua. It 
is the predicative relationy or the relation of the predicate to the 
subject; as, *Deus amat,' God loves. Every proposition or 
sentence necessarily has two constituent parts : the subject and 
the predicate. Tlie sa1)ject is an idea of existence of which 
something is affirmed ; the predicate is an idea of action which 
is affirmed of the subject. Tlie subject and predicate, at the 
moment of speakings are connected by means of this relation, 
and constitute one thought. We speak here of a leading pro- 
position or sentence. In a subordinate proposition the two 
fiactors form one idea or notion. 

There are three kinds of subjects ; (1.) real existences, or 
existences which are found in nature, and have an external re- 
ality ; (2.) things that exist only as conceived o^ or merely in 
our conceptions, yet aside from language ; and (3.) things ex- 
isting merely in language, or for the purposes of human speech, 
and having no farther place in our conceptions. But with these 
distinctions we are not specially concerned here. 

The difi'erent forms of the predicative combinations are the 
following : 
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(1.) The predicate may be a verb ; as, * glass breakgj This is 
the appropriate form of this combinatioB, when the noore general 
idea expressed by the predicate is reduced to a more special 
one by means of the subject, as in the example just giyen. 

The verb expresses botJi the predicate and the combination of 
thepredicate with the subject. 

THie predicates which follow require the intervention of the 
substantive verb or copula, which has the inflection of the verb. 

(2.) The predicate may be an adjective. This is the appro- 
priate form, when the more general idea expressed by the sub- 
ject is rendered more special by means of the pre(Hcate; as, 

* the glass is green.'' The adjective, however, is sometimes used 
as the verb above ; as, ' glass is fragile J 

The adjective is adapt^ to express an antithetic correlation ; 
as, * the man is rick,^ i. e. * he is not poor^ 

(3.) The predicate may be a noun ; as, ' he is a physician;'* 

* man is duai,^ This form interchanges with the pr^ceding^, and 
answers nearly the same purpose. 

(4.) The predicate may be a substantive with a preposition ; 
aSy ' he is m good spirits,^ So an infinitive with a preposition ; 
as, ' he is to come to-morrow.' 

(6.J The predicate may be an adverb ; as, * the fire is outy L e. 

* the nre is gone ouL^ This form may be considered as ellipticaL 

A sentence may be formed by a predicate and subject, i. e. 
by a predicative combination only. But when the sentence is 
extended we have other syntactical relations. 

n. The second syntactical relation is the attributive. This 
term also is found in our current grammars, although too limited 
in its application, and not defined with sufficient exactness. Any 
substantive in a sentence may have a word or phrase joined to 
it attributively ; and any word or phrase, which is capable of 
being used predicatively by means of the substantive verb to be^ 
may be used attributively without such verb. 

The object of the attributive, like that of the predicate, is to 
Hmit more exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
substantive to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more 
general to the more special. But it presupposes a judgment, 
does not express one. It expresses a predicate, not as a fiill 
thought or predication, but in the form of an idea or notion^ 
The substantive and attribute are not first joined at the moment 
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of speaking, but the attributive combination makes use of a 
past or former predication. 

The different forms of the attributive combination are the 
following : 

S.) The attributive adjective ; as, ' the virttious msnJ Una 
e primary form of the attributive combination, and is prop- 
erly employed to reduce the genus to the species, as in the ex- 
ample just given. But many attributive adjectives are mere 
epithets ; a&y ^the eloquent Cicero ;' or contain a judgment or 
decision of the human mind ; as, ^ he preferred this ungrateful 
son to all the others,' i. e. notwithstanding he was nngratefiiL 
March, 1845. 

The following are merely varieties of the attributive adjective : 
(1.) The attributive participle; as, * rwrmtn^ water ;' *tbe 
caught thief 

(2.^ The attributive pronoun ; as, * this book.' 
3.) The adverb, used as an adjective ; as, ^ the under side ;* 

* an of -hand manner.' 

(4.) The substatitive used as an adjective ; as, * the marriage 
act ;' ^ a savings bank ;' ' a gold ring ;' ' a ham door ;' ' Tkiesdajf 
night' 

2. The attributive substantive in apposition ; as, ' my brother, 
th^ physician,^ This form of the attribute is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that of one individual with another. 
Hence it serves not to reduce the genus to the species, but to 
reduce the species to the individual. When it expresses an 
antitlicsis, it expresses the antithesis of the indi^dduaL See this 
subject more fully developed in Art on Substantive in Apposi- 
tion, infra. 

3. Tlie attributive genitive ; as, ^ the sun^s course.' This case^ 
being in its origin, the adnominal case, or case joined to a nou% 
is adapted in its own nature to modify or limit the force of the 
noun to which it is joined. It properly expresses the attribute 
of the individual, but also expresses the attribute of kind. 

So far as it is the attribute of tlie individual, it properly pre* 
cedes, as in English, with the subordinate tone. Compare 

* Israel's sons ' with * sons of Israel ;' * the sun^s light ' with 
^ light of the sunf ^ God's loord^ with ^uford of God;'* ^tke 
iing^s speech ' with * speech of the king;'' ' the Lord^s day ' with 

* day of the Lord;'' where the first form of each couplet^ it ilK 
thought, is more individualized than the last 
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4. A subfitantive with a preposition; as, the crown of the 
king; the march of an army; the father of the girl; the roof of 
a house; a man of honor; a rod of iron; an enemy to his coun- 
try; a friend to his cause; milk /or hahes; the man in the moon; 
the love of our country; the injuries of the Helvetii, 

The preposition of in some cases, is nearly equivalent to a 
genitiye. 

This form has arisen, in some cases, from a predicate enlarged 
to an objective combination. 

HL The third syntactical relation is the objective, or the rela- 
tion of the object to a verb or adjective. This term also is 
^miliar to us. But it is taken by Becker in . a more extended 
sense than by common grammarians. It includes, according to 
him, not only the direct object, the indirect object, and the sec- 
ond object ; but also the circumstances of place, time, manner, 
and causality. The object is any thing to which the action im- 
plied in the verb or adjective is referred. As the action which 
lies in the verb or adjective is conceived of as motion, so every 
reference of the action is conceived of as the direction of that 
motion to some object. The object js declined in order to ex- 
press the relation. 

As the attributive combination expresses only one idea, and 
that a substantive or the idea of a substance ; so the objective 
combination expresses only one idea, and that a verb or the 
idea of action. The objective combination expresses an idea 
fermed for the moment of discourse, by the combination of the 
object with the verb or adjective to one idea. 

The different forms of the objective combination are as 
follows : 

1. The object may be expressed by a noun in an oblique case. 
This is the appropriate form to express the complement of the 
verb or adjective, or the higher spiritual relations. 

2. The object may be expressed by a preposition with a noun 
following. This, it is well known, is equivalent to and inter- 
changes with the cases. It is appropriated to the expression of 
place, time, and causality. 

3. The object may be expressed by an adverb. The adverbs 
are a sort of case-form. They are adapted to express the manner. 

4. The object may be expressed by an infinitive. The infini- 
tive is a noun, and the prefix to it is a preposition, 
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5. The object may be expressed by a pronoun or pronominal 
adverb. 

These are the special forms of the object. 

On the syntactical combinations in general, we observe, 

1. That each of them is the reduction of the general to the 
special. Thus '/7ZaM breaks' is a more specific thought than 
* there is a breaking ;' * a virtuous man' is a more specific con* 
ception than *aman;' and 'acted wisely^ is a more spocific 
action than simply * acted.' 

2. That this reduction is eflbcted by the antithesis of sub- 
stance and action ; ideas of substance being reduced by ideas 
of action, and ideas of action by tliose of substance. 

3. Tliat tlie most appropriate division of syntax depends on 
these three syntactical combinations. 

4. That each of these syntactical combinations is a oombinar 
tion, i. e. forms an unity. 

5. That they are named from their internal nature. 
May, 1853, 



Art. Xn. — Greene's Analysis of the Profositiok. 

Mr. S. S. Greene, in his elaborate Treatise on the Struetwre 
of tJie English Language^ lately published by Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait & Co., has attempted a new and pliilosophical analy- 
sis of the sentence or proposition. 

As the proposition is the unit or central point in language, 
and the value of every word and of every form depends on its 
relation to the proposition, the problem proposed becomes in- 
tensely interesting, and if rightly solved, cannot fail to have an 
important influence on our views of language, and through 
them on our conceptions, thoughts, and reasonings. 

According to Mr. Greene, there are in a sentence or proposi- 
tion, five elements or component parts, viz. the subject and the 
predicate^ which are indispensable, and cannot be repeated in a 
simple sentence, and the adjective element, the objective element, 
and the adverbial element, which are incidental, and may be 
repeated in the same sentence. Tliese are said to be all the ele- 
ments, which a sentence or proposition can contain within itsel£ 

The following is given as a model of a simple sentence : 

* Constant boasting always betrays incapacity.' 
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Here 'boasting' is the subject; 'betrays' is the predicate; 
'constant' is the adjective element; 'incapacity' is the objective 
element; and 'always' is the adverbial element. 

But if we follow out our author in his principle of grouping 
words, and look more to the thought than to the external ex- 
pression, these five elements may be reduced to three sjmtactical 
combinations or groupings. 

For, in the first place, the adverbial element is merely a spe- 
cies or variety of the objective element. The objective element 
of the author embraces the c(ymplementary object, or what is 
necessary after an objective verb to complete the idea of the 
verb, and the adverbial element embraces the supplementary 
object after a verb whether objective or subjective. 

In the second place, the subject and predicate are merely 
factors of the same syntactical combination or grouping, to wit, 
the predicative. 

According to these views, a sentence may contain three syn* 
tactical combinations or groupings, the predicative, the attribu- 
tive, and the objective, and the sentence, 'constant boasting 
always betrays incapacity,' Avould be analyzed thus : 

'Boasting betrays' is a predicative combination, in which 
* betrays' bears to 'boasting' the predicative relation. 

'Constant boasting' is an attributive combination, in which 
'constant' bears to 'boasting' the attributive relation. 

'Betrays incapacity' is an objective combination, in which 
'incapacity,' bears to 'betrays' the objective relation. 
- 'Betrays always' is another objective combination. 

Every sentence, to whatever extent the relations "which it 
comprehends may have been multiplied, is composed of only 
these three kinds of combinations. 

But besides these elements which enter into the proposition 
itKlf^ we have in continuous discourse the compellative or voca- 
fo'nc, and the interjection or exclamation, which are thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence, and the conjunction, which 
exhibits the relation of sentences to each other. 

Dec. 1849. 

The doctrine concerning phrases, as exhibited by Mr. Greene in 
a long chapter, I regard as unfortunate. The use of one word, or 
of Hoc wonis, to express a particular idea, does not authorize the 
broad distinction which he makes between a word and a phrase. 

May, 1853. 
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Art. Xni. — Notional Words and Form-Words. 

The term parts of speech has been for some time an object of 
opprobrium ; (1.) on accomit of the impropriety of the expres- 
sion, as implying tliat all words arc immediate parts of speech 
or discourse ; (2.) on account of the anomalous dassificatioii, 
as not being founded on one uniform principle ; and (S.\ on 
account of the inadequacy of the names given to them, as mdi- 
cating only their external relations. 

The way has been prepared for a better understanding of the 
subject, by showing die gradual, not coetaneous, development 
of the kinds of words or parts of .speech. See Art IX. supra. 

Still more important is Dr. Becker's general division of words 
into notional words and form-words. 

By tvotional words ho understands words which express no- 
tions, or general abstract conceptions; and hj forw^^wordt^ ox 
relational words, words which express only relations of our 
conceptions. 

Notional woixis are the following : 

1. The verb, which expresses the idea of activity, and also 
the act of predication which unites the idea of activity with the 
idea of a substance or thing into one thought ; as, ' the child 
sleeps;^ * the tree grows ;^ * the horse runs.^ 

2. The substantive, which expresses the idea of a substance 
or thing ; as, * chdd^ * tree^ * horse,^ 

3. The adjective, which expresses an attribute, i. e. an activity 
by which the kind of thing is reduced to a species, but without 
a predication ; as, * the beautiful child ;' * the green tree ;' * the 
swift horse.' 

4. TJue notional adverb, which expresses the manner, time, or 
place of action, absolutely, or without reference to the speaker ; 
as, *the child sleeps sweetly;'* *tho tree grows slowly;^ *the 
horse runs swiftly;^ * he wUl arrive early ;^ ' the troops march 
eastward^ 

Form-words, or relational words, are the following : 
1. The auxiliary verb, which expresses no proper predicate; 
including (1.) the predicate-word or copula, to he; (2.) the 
auxiliary verb of time, as, to have, etc. and (3.) the auxiliary 
verb of mode, as, may, can, etc. 
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2. The article, which is placed before a substantive to limit 
its signification ; as, * a man ;' * the child.' — This part of speech 
was not noticed in Art. IX. as the examples were taken from 
the Latin language. 

8. 2%€ pronoun, which expresses the relation of personality, 
the demonstrative limitation, or the interrogative limitation ; as, 

* James saw him;^ * this book is useful ;' * wliat book is that V 

4. The numeral or quantitativey which expresses the number 
or quantity, as viewed by the speaker ; as, ' many people ;* 

* much good.' 

5. The preposition, which connects an object with its verb or 
adjective, and shows the relation between them ; as, * I go to 
England ;' * Be lives in France ;' ' he is content ttfith his fate.' 

6. TTte conjunction, which connects two sentences or proposi- 
tions, and shows the relation between them; as, ^my father 
arrived, and I met him ;' ' he was poor, but he lived comfortably.' 

7. ITie relational adverb^ which limits the signification of the 
predicate by relations to the speaker ; as, * he lives here;'* * he 
departs njowf * he speaks thus;"* * he will perhaps come.' 

8. The interjection, which is merely an instinctive exclama- 
tion ; as, ' Ah, I perish.' 

May, 1853. 



Art. XIV. — ^Thk Verb and its Species. 

The verb is a notional word, which expresses the idea of an 
activity, and also the act of predication by means of which the 
idea <rf activity becomes united with the idea of a thing into 
one thought ; as, * the sun shinies;'* ' the tree grows;'* * the cord 
hinds^ 

We have already shown (see Art. V. supra) that all roots w 
radical words are verbs, and that all radical ideas express activir 
ties, subordinate to the generic idea of motion. For states of 
rest are only special forms of motion. They are activities 
checked by counter activities. They are often expressed in 
language by the activity of which they are the result ; as, to 
exists from Lat. existo, * to stand out ;' to repose, from Lat. repono^ 
* to place back.' 

Ine generic idea of acti^^ty is often reduced by another idea 
to a sp^^c or particular activity. This otiier idea is called the 

5 
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object of the activity ; as, * the boy eats an apple;"* * the horse 
runs s^ciftly,^ 

Verbs, which express activities which can be conceived of 
without an object to complete the sense, are called 9uhfective 
verbs ; as, * the child sleeps;^ * the horse runs^^ 

Many verbs express activities, which cannot be conceived of 
without a thing by means of which the idea is reduced to ft 
specific or particular activity. These are called objective verbs, 
and the object is called a complementary object ; as, ' he enjoys 
his food ;^ * he drinks wiW;' * he escapes /rom rfari^cr.' 

This is the most important distinction in verbs; the other 
classes of verbs may be readily reduced to these^ 

A transitive verb is an objective verb which requires after it 
a suffering or passive object to complete the sense; as, 'he 
smites the dog ;' * he plants a tree ;' ' he shears the sheep.' 

A causative verb is a transitive verb whose passive object is 
so changed by the subject as itself to become active ; as, ' he 
fells (causes to fiall) a tree ;' ^ he wakes (causes to awake) the 
sleeper.' 

A passive verb, or a verb in the passive voice, may be re- 
garded as a subjective verb ; as, ' the man wa^ injured,^ The 
passive form is convenient, when it is more important to exhibit 
the object than the agent of an action. The use of it enables 
us to avoid changing the subject of discourse. 

A reflexive verb in which the agent truly and properly acts 
upon himself as * to examine one's self,' needs no special notice. 
A reflexive verb in which the agent does not truly and properly 
act upon himself, as ^ to fret one's self,' is merely an expedient 
for forming an intransitive out of a transitive verb. See Fow- 
ler's E. G. § 308, where the subject of reflexive verbs is fully 
discussed. 

An impersonal verb constitutes an imperfect proposition ; see 
p. 27, supra. 

The verb to be, when employed to express merely the copula, 
is called the predicate-word, and is no longer a notional word ; 
as, ' God is wise.' The same is true of the auxiliary verbs <^ 
time and of the auxiliary verbs of mode. 

May, 1853. 
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Abt. XV. — ^The Substantive and its Species. 

The substantive may be treated, it is thouglit, more philo- 
sophically than is done in our common English grammars. 

The substantive is a notional word, which expresses the idea 
of a substance or thing, having an actual existence ; as, horse^ 
book, river^ God, angel; or of something merely conceived of 
as such ; as, play, sleep, youth. The former are the proper 
substantives. 

Substantives are either names of persons; as, father, son, 
friend; or names of things which are not persons; as, stone, book. 

Names of men, male animals, and masculine offices, are mas- 
ouline ; names of women, female animals, and feminine offices, 
are feminine ; and other words are neuter. 

But many names of things, and many abstract nouns, have 
retained to the present day the gender which they had in the 
original languages. 

Substantives, properly so called, are either names of substan- 
ceS which exist as detached individuals ; as, house, John, people; 
or names of substances which exist only in the aggregate ; as, 
^^old, air, water. All these are concrete nouns. 

Names of substances, existing as detached individuals, are, in 
relation to number, either 

(1.^ Common nam£s, i. e. names common to aU the individu- 
als oi the class ; as, hou^e, hoy, hat, angel. These substantives 
may be in the singular or plural number, according as one or 
more individuals are intended. 

(2.) Proper names, i. e. names which have lost their generic 
application, and are now appropriated to one individual person 
or place ; as, David, Rom£, These can properly be only in the 
singular number. 

A proper name does not become a common name by being 
applied to different individuals; since such individuals have 
nothing in common but the name, which is an incidental cir- 
cumstance. 

But a proper name may be used for a common name by a 
metonymy ; as, * he was a Demosthenes^ i. e. a great orator. 

(3.) Collective nouns, which express many things together as 
one tning ; as, people, army. 
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To every collective noun there naturally stands some otter 
noun in the relation of a nomen unitatia; as, man^ one of a 
people; soldier ^ one of an army; sheep^ one of a fiock; ox^ one 
of a herd; etc. 

Names of substances which exist only in the ag^r^ate are 
called noum of tlie material; as, water^ air, earth, rice, puUe^ 
gold. To these correspond not nomina unitatis, but phrases ; as^ 
a drop of wat^r, a particle of air, a r/rain of rice, a piece €f gM, 

There are some peculi^ir nouns which are treated as noons of 
the material ; as, ^ rtian is inoilal ;' ^ spirit hath not flesh and 
blood ;' ^ flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of heayen.' 

The plural number is often used to denote nouns of the ma- 
terial ; as, dregs, Jiops, weeds, clouds, m^ans, news, wages j lees. 

The other class of substantives is the abstract noun, which 
expresses the idea of an activity, taken apart from the substance 
to which it belongs, and considered as ha\ing an independent 
existence. 

Abstract nouns include, 

(1.) Names of actions, i. e. activities without continnanoe ; 
whether single, as a call, a run, a journey, a question; or re- 
peated, as howling, beggary, play, — The infinitive mode may be 
mcluded here. 

^2.) Names of states or conditions, i. e. activities, which afler 
then* nature are conceived of with more or less permanency ; 
as, joy, sorrow, war, pea^x, courage, fear, friendship, sleep, rest^ 
life, death, 

(3.) Names of properties or qualities, i. e. immanent actiyhdeB 
adhering to things ; as, beauty, deformity, wealth, poverty^ 
strength, weakness. These are developed generally in antitheses. 

The distinction of genus and species is sometimes observable 
in abstract nouns ; as, justice, a species under tlie genus virtue. 

Many abstract nouns are used also as concretes; as, afavor^ 
a height. 

For adjectives used substantively, see Art XVIII. infra. 

The following are substantive clauses or propositions : * Who90 
findeth me findeth life,' Pro v. 8 : 35. ^ lie that sinn^th against 
me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8 : 30. *Then shall ye discern 
between him that serveth God and him that serveth him notj 
Mai. 3 : 18. He m these cases is no proper antecedent, but 
merely a determinative. See Christ, Sped, 1837, p. 110, 

May, 1853. 
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Art, XVL — ^Thk Adjective in English. 

There are several uses of the adjective in English, which it 
is important to distinguish. 

1. The primary use of the adjective is to express the predi- 
cate. If we compare ille est vivus with ille vivit, we shall find 
that the adjective differs from the verb, in that it expresses the 
predicate only, and not the predication also. It is a sort of im- 
perfect verb, and joined with the substantive verb to be, is adap- 
ted to express the idea of the verb from which it is derived 
with more force or emphasis. The adjective form is especially 
appropriated to express antithesis. Hence adjectives are devel- 
oped in pairs or couplets ; as, ffreat and small, long and sJiort, 
broad and narrow, high and low, deep and shallow; and are ca- 
pable of comparison ; as, great, greater, greatest; small, smaller^ 
mnallest, 

2. A second, but very common and very important use of 
the adjective, is to express the attribute. If we compare vir 
bonus, * the good man,' with vir est bonus, * the man is good,' 
we shall find that in the former phrase the adjective bonus ex- 
presses a distinct syntactical relation from what it does in the 
latter. The former is the attributive, and the latter the predi- 
cative relation. 

3. The adjective, whether employed as an attribute or as a 
predicate, usually limits more exactly or specifies more minutely 
the force of the substantive to which it relates, and thus reduces 
the more general to the more special ; but adjectives are some- 
times used as mere epithets. Compare * a cruel tyrant,' with 
* a cruel prince ;' * a rich capitalist,' with * a rich man ;' * the 
eloquent Cicero ;' *the most high God.' 

4. Sometimes, by a rhetorical figure, the form of the attri- 
bute is employed to express a predication or judgment of the 
mind ; as, * he preferred his ungrateful son to all the others,' 
L e. notwithstanding he was ungrateful. 

It is important to discriminate these uses, as well as to know 
to what substantive the adjective belongs. 
Aug. 1847. 
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Art. XVn. — ^Tablb op Corbklative Adjigtites;. 

Ip we compare ille est vivus, * lie is aKre,* with ilk vivit^ * be 
lives,' we shall find that the adjective differs from the verb, in 
that it exprefises the predicate only, and not the predicatioa 
also. The form of the adjective, thus freed from the predica- 
tion, is especially adapted to express antithesis. Every adjeo- 
tive stands in a direct or implied opposition, or anti1iiefli% to- 
some other. Hence adjectives are developed in pairs, or coup- 
lets, from distinct roots, the members of which stand in beauti- 
ful correlation to each other. Tliis characteristic of the adjec- 
tive may, with great practical benefit to the young, be exhibit- 
ed in a table. Such a table, with incidental explanations, will 
help much to bring language to consciousness, which is one of 
the leading aims in the new or Beckerian philology. 

This table will also show how that words, expressing intel- 
lectual or moral ideas, originally expressed physicial ideas. 

1. Great and small, iu physical dimensions, (see Dent. xxv. 
13,) or in whatever is conceived of as such, as worth or impor- 
tance, (see 1 Sam. xx. 2.) 

2. Great and little, in physical dimensions, (see Matt xiir. 
32.) or in whatever is conceived of as such, as worth or impor-^ 
tanco, (see Matt. xi. 11.) 

3. Much and Utiky in continuous quantity, (see Dent, xxviii. 
38,) or in intensity, (see Luke vu. 47.) 

4. Many smd/ew, in number or discrete quantity, (see Num. 
xii]. 18.) 

6. Lonff and short, in linear extension, (see 1 Cor. xi. 14,) or 
in whatever may be conceived of as sucli, as time, (see Prov.. 
X. 21.) 

6. Broad or wide and strait or narrow, in extent from side 
to side, (see Job xxxvi. 16. Matt. vii. 13, 14,) or in whatever is. 
conceived of as such, (see Ps. cxix. 96.) 

T. Jliffh and low, in elevation, (see Deut. iii. 5,) or in ranic, 
(see Ps. xlix. 2.) 

8. Thick and thin, in a physical sense, (see 2 Kings viii. 15.. 
Ex. xxxix. 3,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see Is. xni. 4.) 

9. Fat and lean, in regard to flesh, (see Is. xvii. 4,) or in a 
metaphorical sense, (see Num. xiii. 20.) 

10. Crooked and straight, in direction, (see Is. xl. 4,) or in 
moral conduct, (see Deut. xxxii. 5.) 
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11. Swift and slow^ in motion, (see Job ix. 26,) or in a met- 
apborical sense, (see James i. 19.) 

12. Hard and soft^ in a physical sense, (see Ps. Ixv. 10,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Job xxiii. 16.) 

13. Heavy or grievous and light^ whether in a literal or 
metaphorical sense, (see Prov. xxvii. 3. Is. ix. 1.) 

14. Rough and ptain or smooth, in a physical sense, (see Is. 
xL 4. Luke iii. 5.) 

15. Light and darh^ (see Matt. vi. 23. Luke xi. 36.) 

16. Strong and vfeak, in a physical sense, (see Num. xiii. 
18,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see 2 Cor. xii. 10.) 

17. Hot and cold, in a physical sense, (see Gen. viii. 22,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Rev. iii. 15, 16.) 

18. Warm and cool, (see 2 Kings iv. 34.) 

19. Bitter and sweet, (see Is. v. 20.) 
July, 1848. 

The antithetic adjective is sometimes formed by means of thd 
negative prefix wn or in; as, like and unlike; certain and ten- 
certain; convenient and inconvenient; noble and ignoble. 

Other antithetic adjectives become so by expressing a priva- 
tion or defect ; as, blind, deaf, dumb, lame. 

In some cases the antithesis is less obvious ; as, red, green^ 
yellow. 

May, 1853. 



Art. XV III. — The Adjective more buily developed^ 

It is proposed now to enter more fully into the doctrine of 
the adjective. 

1. The adjective is intermediate betioeen the verb and the 
substantive, 

Tlie verb expresses activity. The substantive expresses essence 
or substance. The verb expresses what is passing in time. The 
substantive what exists at an indivisible moment. Substance 
or essence and activity are the highest antithesis in nature, the 
most important distinction in language. Essence and activity 
are the only actualities in the imiverse. They and their rela- 
tions constitute all our ideas. 

The adjective is intermediate between them. It is an attri- 
bute, not now for the first time assigned to its subject, nor yet 
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become incorporated with it. Compare flumen rapiduniy wbere 
rapidum is an adjective, on tlio one hand, with flumen rapit^ 
where rapit is a verb, and, on the other, with torrens^ {=^flufnen 
rapidum,) where rapidum is already incorporated witli the noun. 
The adjective has only a subjective existence. Hence adjectives 
are less contrasted with verbs and substantives, than they an 
with each otlier, and are less important as a part of speech. 

All proper adjectives, being intermediate between verbs and 
substantives, are derived from verbs and substantives, and like 
them are general terms, denoting ideas of kind. 

2. Two classes of adjectives, — There are two classes of adjec- 
tives which it is important to distinguish. 

(1.) Primary adjeqtives, lying near the root, derived firom 
radical verbs, and otliers derived from abstract nonns, which ex- 
press the verbal idea, concreting, as it were, with the substantive. 

(2.) Secondary adjectives, more removed from the root, de- 
rived from concrete substantives, (which are themselves derived 
from verbs,) and corresponding to an inflected nouiu 

3. Adjectives a^ predicates and a» attributes, — ^Most adjectiva 
are used botli as predicates and attributes. Thus *the king 
wiis wise^ and *the wise king,' where loise is a stem-adjective; 
* the house was angular^ and 'an angular house,' where angyr 
lar is deiived from a noun. To express the predicate they take 
the substantive verb. 

But sonic adjectives are hardly used, except as predicates; as, 
alike, alone, awake, aware, beforehand, mindful^ worth. 

Other adjectives are hardly used, except as attributes; as, 
daihj, hourly; golden; thievish; childish; paternal, /ratertuil, 

4. Primary adjectives derived fro7n radical verbs, and othen 
derived from abstract nouns. — ITiese denote activities proceed- 
ing from the subject to which the adjective refers, and corre- 
spond in some measure to active participles ; as, ' a wise man,' 
i. e. knowing ; * a sharp knife,' i. e. cutting ; * a faithful man,' 
i. c. believing. So green, hot, liard, soft, sharp, 

(1.) The following are examples of these adjectives: Lai 
fid us from fido ; vivus from vivo ; altus from alo; false from 
Lat. fallo; loud from Genu, lauten, * to sound ;' thin from Grenn. 
dehnen, * to stretch out ;' wise from to wit; green from to grow* 
Those are, as it were, imperfect verbs. 

(3.) The adjective denotes the predicate, but not the predica- 
tion ; comp. * homo est vivus^ with * homo vivit;^ * nix est o/fta' 
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with *nix cUbef Neither does the adjective express time. But 
such adjectives, derived from verbs, differ from verbs in express- 
ing an antithesis of kind. See Art. XVII. supra. 

^3.) Adjectives from abstract nouns resemble those from 
verbs; ba, sleepy^ witty ^ vital, faithful, virtuous, 

6. Secondary adjectives derived from concrete nouns, — These 
correspond, as it were, to the genitive of such nouns, express an 
action emanating from the noun, and may be explained by a 
passive participle ; as, ^sl royal citadel,' i. e. possessed by a king; 
' a golden ring,' i. e. made of gold ; * a horned animal,' i. e. fur- 
nished with horns ; ' a true-hearted man,' i. e. endowed with a 
true heart. 

(l.J The forms of these adjectives are various; as, cloudy^ 
muday; wooden, golden; fatherly, kingly; homed, vnnged; 
sheepish^ thievish; regal, paternal; angular, cellular; angelicy 
cosmic; tributary; adamantine. They are, as it were, inflec- 
tioDs of the nouns. 

(2.) Such adjectives, formed from concrete substantives, are 
often equivalent to the genitive of the substantive ; as, Lat. 
*pueri miliiares^ and *pueri militum;^ *the Ccesarian party' 
and * CcBsar^s party ;' * a golden ring' and * a ring of gold, ^ This 
is only where the attributive genitive expresses an idea of kind. 

(3.) But when the attributive genitive expresses the idea of 
an individual, they do not always thus accord ; for a son^s con- 
duct is not always filial, nor a father's advice always paternal^ 
nor a neighbor's act always neighborly; and there is a difference 
between a princess house or donation and a princely house or 
donation. 

6. Attributive adjectives used as epithets, and for logical effect, 
— ^The object of the attributive, like that of the predicate, is to 
limit more precisely, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
substantive to which it refers, and thus to reduce the more gen- 
eral to the more special. But many attributive adjectives are 
mere epithets ; as, * the eloquent Cicero ;' ' the most high God ;' 
*'pale death ;' or contain a judgment or decision of the human 
mind ; as, * he preferred his ungrateful son to all the othei-s,' 
i. e. notwithstanding he was ungrateful. See p. 63, supra. 

Comp. * a sincere reconciliation' with a sincere man ;' * di faith- 
/m/ friend' with *a/<x/7A/w/ man;' ' iZ/nc? passion' with ^ blind 
people;' *jpa/e death' with ^pale color,' 
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7. The adjective used substantively. — ^The use of the adjective 
for the substantive, in languages where the article and the ad- 
jective are inflected, is considerably extensive. 

Thus in Greek ; 6 dyad^dg^ *the good man ;' (not ^ dya^ for 

* the good woman ;') t6 ^yad^dy, * that which is good ;' oi dya&ol^ 
'the good;' xd dyaM^ *good things;' t6 xaXdy, * goodness.' 

In German ; tin Weiser^ * a wise man ;' das Schbne^ * beauty' 
and * the beautiful ;' die Arme, * the poor.' 

So in Latin, which has no article ; sapiens^ ' a wise man ;* (not 
bona, for * a good woman ;') malum, * evil ;' sapientes, * wise 
men ;' (not in dative and ablative '^ multa, * many things ;' eH 
dementis, * it is the part of a foolisn man.' 

But the use of the adjective for the substantive in English is 
very limited. We are necessitated for the most part to subjoin 
person, one, man, woman, thing, etc. as, *just persons,' 'little ones,* 

* blind man,' 'young woman,' ' great things,' ' that which is good.* 

The following cases, however, occur : 

(1.) The neuter singular used substantively; as, ^good and 
evil;^ * Hght and wrong f 'the chief ^ooc^.' 

(2.) The plural used of persons ; as, * the rich,^ * t?ie poor;*^ 
' the righteous and the wickedy ' the quick and t?ie dead; ' tki 
merciful;^ ' the heathen.^ 

(3.) The neuter singular with the article, in* imitation of the 
Greek and German ; as, ' the beautiful, the true, and the good* 

(4.) *That wicked,' for 'the wicked one,' 2 Thess. 2:8. 'the 
righteous,' for 'the righteous. man,' Prov. 14 : 32. 'tlie wicked,' 
for 'the wicked man,' Prov. 14 : 32, 'a terrible,' Deut. 10 : 17. 
which are not to be imitated. 

(5.) Adverbial phrases ; as, 'in public ;' ' in private ;' * in 
general ;' ' in particular ;' ' in common ;' ' in vain ;' whore the 
neuter adjective is to be regarded as a substantive. 

In French, this use is much restricted as in English. 

8. Collocation of the attributive adjective and the substantive, 
— The natural order is for the substantive to precede, and the 
adjective to follow ; as, Heb. dDrt UJ'^i^, 'a wise man ;' Gr. dy^ 
dya&6;, *a good man;' Lat. Dti immortales, * immortal Gods ;' 
Fr. un homme aveugle, ' a blind man.' 

But in Gerilian and English the adjective precedes ; as, Genn. 
ein stronger Vater, * a strict father ;' Eng. red ink ; a blind guide. 

The phrases, Alexander th£ Great; Henry t?ie Eighth; adju- 
tant general; notary public; court martial; cousin germani 
letters j:atent; are probably borrowed from the French. 
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The phrases, 'a mind, comdoTiB of right;'' *a wall, three feet 
thick;^ ' a being, infinitely wise;^ * a woman, modest, sensible, and 
virtuous;^ are to be regarded as formed ifrom adjective clauses, 
which are regularly placed after the substantive. 

9. Collocation of adjective of qv^lity with other adjectives. — 
In phrases, like the following, ' fibese my two learned friends,' 
there is a beautiful and philosophic principle, in English and in 
the Teutonic dialects generally, in regard to the various words 
modifying the noun. For the adjective denoting quality, or 
something inherent in the subject, is placed nearest to, or im- 
mediately before the noun; the numeral denoting quantity, 
which is something more external than simple quality, is placed 
before the adjective ; the possessive adjective pronoun, as de- 
noting an accidental quahty, and the demonstrative adjective 
pronoun, as denotmg an accidental relation, are placed before 
the numeral. 

The phrases, * my every hope,' * my every fear,' appear to me 
improper. • 

10. Adjective clauses or propositions, — Certain clauses or 
propositions, subordinate to the main clause or proposition, and 
introduced by a relative pronoun or adverb referring to a proper 
antecedent in the main clause, are called adjective clauses. They 
are equivalent to an adjective or attribute. Thus *the sluggard 
18 wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a 
reasoTiy^ i. e. than seven intelligent men, Prov. 26 : 16. This 
dause is to be carefully distiDguished from the substantive clause, 
* he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8:36, 
where he Is no proper antecedent, but merely a determinative 
pronoun. 

As the antecedent may be in any case, and also the relative 
in any case, the varieties of form, which the adjective clause may 
assume, are very numerous. Comp. Christ. Spect. 1837, p. 119, 
where these propositions are called simple relative propositions. 

The adjective clause is to be placed, in all ordinary circum- 
stances, immediately after the substantive to which it refers; 
as, ' the honor, which is due to him, I freely give ; the right, 
which he assum£s to himself I absolutely refuse.' 

Sometimes such a clause contains a logical argument; as, *I 
did it out of regard to your person, not to your office, which 1 
abhor^ 

'M&j^ 1853. 
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Art. XIX. — ^Thk Substantivk ik Apposition. 

1. Besides the attributive adjective and the attributive geni- 
tive, there is another foi-m of the attribute, namely, the stthstan- 
tive in apposition; as, * my brother, the physician,^ 

2. The substantive in apposition, hke the other attribntivos, 
expresses a predicate, (comp. * he is the physician^) not as a full 
thought or predication, but in the form of an idea or notion. 

8. Like the other attributives, it is intended also to limit more 
exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the substantive 
to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more general to the 
more special. 

4. The substantive in apposition differs from the attributive 
adjective, in that it is a substantive and expresses an independ- 
ent existence. 

6. It differs also from the attributive genitive, or the attribu- 
tive noun with a preposition, in that it ^incides in some meas- 
ure in meaning with the preceding substantive, and is thereby 
prepared to be attached to it by apposition, without the aid of 
inflection or of an intervening preposition. 

6. This form of the attributive combination is naturally 
adapted to express identity, and that of one individual with 
another. 

T. Hence it serves, not to reduce the genus to the species, 
like the attributive adjective ; but to reduce the species to the 
indi>ddual. Owing to this, the substantive in apposition is often 
joined to a proper name, and usually has the article ; as, * John, 
the baptist;^ * William, the conqueror,^ 

8. Hence too, although the substantive in apposition, like the 
attributive adjective, expresses an antithesis, yet it expresses, not 
the antithesis of kind, but the antithesis of the individual ; as, 
* my brother, the physician^ not * my brother, the advocated 

9. The substantive in apposition is usually placed last, and 
has the tone. It is, therefore, more emphatic than the attribu- 
tive adjective. Compare * God, the Almighty'* with *the almighty 
God.' 

10. The apposition is rendered more prominent by the use of 
such particles, as, namely, to witj a^, 

11. We have seen that the legitimate or appropriate import 
of the substantive in apposition is to specify the indiTiduaL 
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But this is very far from being its constant use. We come now 
to consider its abnormal or figurative uses. 

(1.) It is sometimes used not so much to express specification, 
as the subjective feelings of the speaker or writer in reference to 
the subject-matter ; as, ' so Moses, the servant of the Lord, died 
there in the land of Moab,' Deut. 34 : 6. * Paul, a pris(mer of 
tlesus Christ^ Philem. 1. 

(2.) It is sometimes used for rhetorical embellishment, or for 
an epithet of ornament ; as, * thus saith the Lord,yo2*r Redeemer^ 
ilye Holy One of Israel, Is. 43 : 14. *the Lord, the most high 
God, the possessor of heaven aiid earth,'' Gen. 14 : 22. 

(3.) It is sometimes used, especially after a personal pronoun, 
for the purpose of logical argumentation ; as, * I have killed the 
king, my husband^ i. e. although he is my husband ; * you liave 
injured me, your parent^ i. e. although 1 am your parent. 

(4.) It is sometimes iivsed as a mere title, in which case it pre- 
cedes the other noun, and is unemphatic; as, ''Doctor Gall,' 
*" Prince Eugene,' * General Washington,* '^ Brother John.' 

12. The substantive in apposition agrees with the substantive 
to which it refers, in number and case, and if varied by gender, 
also in gender. This is the general rule. Some peculiar cases 
deserve to be noticed. 

(1.) In English the rule appears to be, to inflect, for the ex- 
pression of the genitive or of the plural, only one of the two 
nouns in apposition ; as, * at Johnson, the bookseller^s ;' ' the Miss 
Thomsons.' 

(2.) The limiting noun may be distributed into parts, while 
the noun limited is not, or vice vers4 ; as, ' the soldiei-s escaped, 
a part into the woods, and a part into the city;'' * M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, trihwiies of the people J 

(3.) The apposition may be with a sentence or clause, when 
conceived of as an idea or notion, according to a general law of 
language ; as, * he recovered, a result not expected;^ '• the weather 
forbids walking, a prohibition hurtful to us both;^ * the Mount 
of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof towards the east and 
towards tlfe west, a very great valley^ Zech. 14 ; 4. 

(4.) In Greek, Latin, and perhaps other languages, the sub- 
stantive in apposition sometimes refers to a genitive case im- 
plied in a possessive adjective ; as, ' studium tuum adolescentis 
perspexi,' I have seen the earnestness of you a young man. This 
IS a coHStructio ad sensum, 

6 
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13. The use of tlie substantive in apposition is extended itl 
different lanp^ages differently. 

(1.) The Hebrews extend it to the nonn of the material ; as, 
*four rows stones^ for 'four rows of stones^ Ex. 28: 17. 'an 
ephah barley^ for 'an ephah of barley^ Ruth 2 : 17. 'five thou- 
sand shekels brass,^ for ' five thousand shekels of brass^ 1 Sam. 
17:5. So the Greeks : ' a contribution five minoe^ for ' a contri- 
bution of five inince^ Xenophon ; * an income sixty talents^ for 
' an income of sixty talents^ Xen. So in English, ' a dozen eggs^ 

(2.) The Latin language extends it to various logical relations ; 
(a) the circumstance of time ; as, ' Cato senex scribere historiam 
instituit,' Cicero ; (b) the cause ; as, ' Dexagoridas a Gorgopa 
proditor interficitur,' Cic. (c) the occasion ; as, ' nunc vero quid 
faciat IlovteD&iufi patro7ius,'' Cic. (d) a concession ; as, 'in oceano 
natare noluisti, studiosissimus homo natandi^ Cic. (e) the final 
object ; as, ' cohortes quas Brundisiuni praesidium misi,' Cic 

(3.) The modem languages extend it to titles and names of 
kindred, as a part of the forms of refined intercourse, much 
more than the ancient. 

(4.) The Germans employ the proper name of a city or CGcmr 
try after an appellative, without the intervening preposition ; as, 
' the city Paris^ for ' the city of Paris,^ 

14. These principles may be useful in our own language in 
various ways : 

(1.) To determine when a substantive in apposition is properly 
employed. It is used, as we have seen above, primarily, for the 
purpose of specifying the individual ; and secondarily, for cer- 
tain rhetorical or logical purposes. By knowing the occasions 
on which it may be uscdj we are enabled to determine when it 
is rightly used. 

(2.) To direct the pausing and punctuation in certain ccues. 
Whenever the substantive in apposition is employed to express 
the subjective feelings of the speaker, or for rhetorical embellish- 
ment, or for a logical purpose, then it should be separated by a 
pause in speaking, and by a comma in writing. On the con- 
trary, when the noun in apposition is merely a title, being placed 
before the other noun, and without emphasis, then there should 
be no pause and no comma. 

(3.) To show how to use the sign of the genitive in certain 
eases. Thus we write : ' at Johnson's, the respectable bookseller^ 
* the psahn is David's, the king, prophet, and priest of the people ;' 
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because the noun in apposition here is not used for specification, 
but for some other purpose. 

(4.) To ihow how the plural form is to be used in certain ca- 
469. Thus we say : 'the Miss Thomsons,' when the term miss is 
merely titular, but ' the misses Thomson,' when the object is to 
distinguish them as young ladies. 

Feb. 1845. 



Art. XX. — ^Thb Attributive Genitive in English. 

In modem grammar, that adjective which is joined immedi- 
ately to a substantive, to modify and restrict its meaning, is 
called an attributive adjective ; as, ' a splendid temple.' 

The genitive case, which is joined to a substantive for a sim- 
ilar purpose, is also called the attributive ; as, * SolomorCs temple. 

This case, being in its origin the adnominal case, or case joined 
to a noun, is adapted in its own nature to modify or limit the 
force of the noun to which it is joined. 

The use of this case in the ancient languages was much ex- 
tended. In modern languages it is greatly restricted. It seems 
important to define, as exactly as may be, the present use of the 
Ei^lish genitive or possessive. 

1. The genitive case in English expresses the relation of an 
agent to an action or thing done ; as, ' Solomon's temple,' i. e. 
the temple built by Solomon ; * the spider^s web,' i. e. the web 
made by the spider ; * the armxfs march,' i. e. the march made 
by the army. (The genitive of the agent.) 

2. It expresses the relation of a possessor to a thing possessed, 
the idea of possession, however, being somewhat extended ; as, 
* the hinges crown,' i. e. the crown owned by the king ; * Jupitei's 
temple,' i. ©. the temple dedicated to Jupiter. (The possessive 
genitive.) 

3. It expresses personal mutual relations ; as, * the lady's sis- 
ter,' * the king's subjects.' (The genitive of kindred.) 

It is to be observed that the relation indicated by the genitive 
case is, in a measure, indefinite, and left to be inferred from the 
nature of the factors. 

This attributive genitive interchanges sometimes with the at- 
tributive adjective ; as, ' Cassar'^s party,' and * the Ocesarian party ;* 
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' the hinges speech,' and * tlie royal speech ;' or with a preposi- 
tion and noun; as, 'the klng^s crown,* and *the crown of the 
king ;' or is expressed in a comi)ound ; as, ' ikorses* hair/ and 
' Aor«c-hair.' In other cases, liowever, very nice distinctions are 
expressed by these differences of form. 
March, 1845. 
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Art. XXI. — The Attributive Substantive, not nr 

Al'POSITIOX. 

There are three forms of this attributive substantive to be 
noticed ; viz : (1.) the attributive genitive formed by inflectioii ; 
2.) the attributive genitive formed by the preposition of; and 
3) the attributive preposition and substantive. 

I. The attributive genitive, — Concerning the attributive geni- 
tive in English, we observe, 

1. It is naturally adapted, like adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, ({IS, royal^ golden^ etc.) to express an activity pro- 
ceeding from the attribute. Tlie same also is indicated by the 
name genitive^ from Lat. gigno, ' to produce.' 

2. The English genitive is restricted to (1.) persons; (2.) an- 
imals haviug the somblance of persons ; (3.) collective nouns 
involving persons; and (4) certain inanimate objects, which have 
retained from the original languages the character and construc- 
tion of pei*sons; as, stin^ moony saturn (the planet,) ship, 

3. The English genitive is restricted, for the moat part, to ex- 
pre»ss the attribute of the individual. Compare ''hinges speech,* 
a particular s|>cech, with * speech of a king, or, ^ royal speech,' a 
kind or sj)ocies of speech ; ^father*s advice,' with * advice of a 
father^ or \fat1ierly a<ivice;' * sow's conduct,' with 'conduct of a 
soHy^ or, ''flial condu(jt ;' ' LmrPs day,' a particular day of the 
week, with 'day of the Lord,'' a kind or species of day ; ^sun^g 
light,' or ' light of tJte sun^^ a i>articular shining of the sun, with 
^ solar light,' the kind or spwiies of light. 

4. The En<ijlish genitive, like the adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, (;us, royal, golden, etc.) exhibits the activity which is 
required in an attributive relation, only in a general or indefinite 
wa)'. But the nature of the activity is readily perceived and 
understood from the factors concerned, and sometimes firom one 
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of them alone. Thus, * the surCs course' is readily understood 
from the relation of the sun to his activity ; * SoIotyiotCs temple,' 
from the relation of a person to a structure built ; * the princess 
gSLTdesiy' from the relation of a person to a property or posses- 
sion ; * the lady*s sister/ from the term of consanguinity. 

Any want of precision must be remedied by varying the ex- 
pression. 

5. The specific uses of this genitive, as stated in Art. XX. 
are, 

1.) The genitive of the agent; as, *the army^s march.' 
'2.> The genitive of the possessor ; as, * the king's crown,' 
^3.) The genitive of kindred; as, *the ladxfs sister.' 
lese are all comprehended under the genitive of the subject, 

6. The limited noun is sometimes understood by an ellipsis ; 
as, ' St. Paul's,' for ' St Paul's church.' 

n. 7%e genitive formed by the preposition of — ^When a sub- 
stantive or noun is connected, by means of the preposition of 
with another substantive or noun, the preposition and its com- 
plement constitute another form of the English genitive, and 
may be called the Norman-French genitive. As the genitive 
is generally regarded as the toAc/ice-case, the preposition of (= 
fronkt comp. Fr. ie,) is naturally adapted to express the genitive 
relation. 

This genitive is used much more extensively than the genitive 
by inflection. It is employed both for the genitive of the sub- 
jeet and for the genitive of the object of the classic languages. 

1. It is used to express the relation of an agent to an action 
or thing done, like the inflected genitive, though not without 
discrimination ; as, * the temple of Solomon ;' * the web cf the 
ipider ;'' * the strength of the lion ;' ' the Qgg of the bird f * the 
march of the army^ Also where the inflected genitive is inad- 
miaaible ; as, * the approach of the plague ;' * the oppression of 
the governments 

2. It is used to express the relation of a possessor to a thing 
possessed, like the inflected genitive, though not without discrim- 
ination ; as, * the temple of Jupiter ;' * the crown cf the king /* 
*the keel of the ship,^ Also where the inflected genitive is in- 
admissible ; as, * the smell of the flower ;' * the cedars ofLebammS 

3. It is used to express personal mutual relations, like the in- 
flected genitive, though not without discrimination ; asy ^ the sb- 

6* 
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ter of the lady ;' * the sul>joit.s of the khig^ Also wliere tfie 
infli^ctcd g(Mutivo is injulniissiljlc; as, 'the king of the French^ 
There is an increasing tendency in English to use the geni- 
tive forme* I by of instead of the inflected genitive. But this 
should be sU.*adily resisted. The inflected genitive should prob- 
ably be used, unless there exists s(>ine logical or rhetorical rea- 
son fvr a deviation. Thus ' Shakupcare^ h Macbeth' is preferable 
to * the Macbeth o/* >S7/(r^x/;f'«rf;' ' iV>tP^o»'« Principia' to *the 
Principia of Newton ;^ ^Jlenrfs marriage' to *the marriage of 
£[cnrt/,^ 

4. It is used to express the relation of the whole to a part; 
as, 'tlie bark of the tree f 'the roof o/* th/i house? When the 
whole is a |H'.i-son, then tliis case comes under No. 2. 

5. It is used to express tJte predicate (;enitive^ so called, of tlie 
classic lani^uages; as, '' a woiwixw of probity ;^ ^ a. inaji cf ffreat 
talents.'' Con^p. Hebr. 'son of jHirdition f Lat. 'Titus fuit tantaa 

fcu^llitatis et Itbcralitatls f (reiin. ' Sie siud ariderer Meinung^ 

0. It is used to express the genitive of the object of the classier 
languages, or the relation of tlie passive object; as, 'the inven- 
tion o/'^/t/z/yr^Wer;' 'the <5rii'aX\o\\ of the world ;^ 'the creator 
of tlie. world? Com p. Fr. 'degotlt du travaiV The limited 
noun in these examples is formed from a transitive verb. This 
genitive in many languages is expressed by an inflected geni- 
itive; conip. Lat. 'amans virtutis^ 'taedium lahori» ;* Germ* 
'Erlindung des Pulvers? 

KoTE. — llie combining of the genitive of the object with the 
genitive of the subject under one and the same form, is one of 
the most ditfieult problems in philology. Different methods 
have been taken to explain it. (1.) Some, as Schmitthenner, 
make the relation of the adnominal genitive to the other noun 
to be so general, as hardly to mean, anything. (2.) Some, as 
Weissenborit, reg)iRl the sasceptibility involved in the subject of 
a passive verb to be a sort of activity. (3.) Others, as Becker, 
consider the activity as hidden or implied in the limited noun« 

III. Attributive preposition ctnd substantive, — ^When a predi- 
cate verb or adjective, enlarged to an objective combination 
other than the j>assive or suft'ering, takes the form of a snbstan* 
tive, then the object Avith its preposition is transferred to that 
substantive, and becomes its attribute. This is true of the rfo- 
tim object ; as, ' a gift to the people, i e. made to the peoplsi 
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comp. * he gave to the people ;' * goodness to Israel^ i. e. exhib- 
it/^ to Israel, comp. * he was good to Israel ;' also of the genitive 
object ; as, * disgust at the deed, i. e. felt at the deed, comp. ' he 
was disgusted at the deed /' ' uneasiness about the child ^ i. e. 
felt about the child, comp. * he was uneasy about the child ;^ of 
\hQ fojctitive object; as, 'his appointment ow umpire^ comp. 'ho 
was appointed as umpire ;' and of many suppleynentary or ad" 
verbial objects ; as, ' Christ's death on the crosSy' i. e. tahing 
place on the cross, comp. ' Christ died on the cross ;' ' the mer- 
chant in London^ i. e. dwelling in London. 

Here the activity, and the direction of it, is indicated by the 
preposition: and the nature of the activity is evolved from the 
noun, whetner it be a verbal or other noun. 

The subject here discussed exhibits some marked contrasts, in 
phrases familiar to us ; as, 

'The Tdng^s choice,' where the attribute is the person choos- 
ing, compared with 'the choice of a minister J where the attri- 
bute is the thing chosen. 

* Guttenherg'^s invention,' where the attribute is a personal 
agent, compared with ' the invention of prirvting^ where the at- 
tribute is the real object. 

* The dog^s head,' where the attribute is the name of an ani- 
mal, compared with ' the stem of a rosej where the attribute ia 
the name of a plant. 

*The Lord's day,' with the attribute of the individual, denot- 
ing a particular day of the week, compared with * the day of the 
Lordj with an attribute of kind, denoting merely the kind or 
species of day. 

* The sun^s light,' or * the light of the sun^ with an attribute 
of the individual, compared with * solar light,' denoting merely 
a kind of light. 

* The. hingh speech,' denoting a particular speech, compared 
with ' a royat speech,'" denoting a kind of speech. 

This subject also develops some ambiguities in human lan- 
guage. 

Con^. Gr. ^ dydTtr] rov ^ftov, ' the love of God to us,' 2 Cor. 
13 : 14. and ' our love to God,' Jo. 5 : 42. 

Comp. Lat desiderium patris, ' the longing of the father,' and 
desiderium filiij ' the longing after the son.' 

Comp. the love of God^ the genitive of the subject, 2 Cor. 18 : 
14. and the love of God^ the genitive of the object, Jo. 5 : 42. 



Com p. also Lat. ' pro veteribus Ilelvetionim injuriis popnfi 
Koinani,' Ca5s. where we have both genitives in reference to the 
same noim. 

June, 1853. 

Art. XXII. — Origin of the Term Case in Gramsiaiu 

The grammatical term case is evidently derived from the Lat- 
in casus, ' a falling.' Compare the Greek name nrGxrig^ which 
has the same meaning. 

There is a disagreement among grammarians, as to the con- 
nection of thought between the name and the thing to which it 
is applied. 

1. According to some, case is a variation in nouns and pro- 
nouns, which falls upon the termination. So Silvestre de Sacy ; 
Principes de G~rammaire Generale, Paris, 1815, p. 117. 

2. According to others, it is the fall or final departure of a 
noun or pronoun from the mouth, which consists in enouncing 
the last syllable, or the termination. So Beauzee : Orammaire 
Generale, Paris, 1810, p. 453. 

3. According to the ancient Stoics, cases denote fallings, up- 
right or oblique, from the mind or discursive faculty* See Har- 
lis : JtermeSy p. 278. 

4. According to the more common and more correct expla- 
nation, case is properly 2l falling off from the nominative or first 
state of a word ; the name for which, however, is now, by ex- 
tension of its signification, applied also to the nominative. This 
is confirmed by other technical language applied to this sub- 
ject; as, declension, a 'bending downward;' ca^us recti, *the 
upright or independent cases,' scil. the nominative and vocative; 
casus ohliqui, * oblique or dependent cases,' scil. tlie remaining 
cases. This view is fully exliibited by Pro£ A. Crosby : Oram- 
mar of the Greek Language, Bost. 1842, p. 76. 

June, 1843. 

With regard to the ruiming- of the several cases in Latitt, a 
curious suggestion has been made by Dr. C. Michelsen ; see his 
Kasuslehre der Lateinischen Sprache, Berl. 1843. He supposes 
that the names of the cases may have beeit borrowed from pro- 
cesses of law, for which the Romans are known to have been dis- 
tinguished. Thus the vocative is the case of calling, i. e. of one 
summoned to court ; the nominative is the case of naming^ i. e* 
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of one Tfhose name appears in the. declaration ; the acaisative is 
the case of ctccusingy i. e. of one who is brought * ad causam ;' 
the casus interrogandi, (for so the genitive was called by the Ro- 
mans,) is the case of interrogating^ i. e. of one concerning whom 
an investigation is made ; the dative is the case of giving^ i. e. of 
one to whom the cause is given ; the ablative^ (originally called 
the sixth case,) being so called at a later period on more scienti- 
fic grounds. 

But this theory seems to suppose that the Greek names 
of the cases were derived from the Latin, and that at a period 
when the Roman law had been fully developed. 

June, 1853. 



Art. XXrH. — ^The Factitive Relation in English. 

The factitive relation is a favorite technical term of the New 
or Beckerian Philology. 

The factitive relation is a species of the complementary ob- 
jective relation. 

The object of a verb or adjective is that to which the action 
expressed by the verb or adjective is (iirected ; and the objective 
relation is the direction of that action. 

A complementary objective relation is that objective relation 
which is necessary to complete the idea of the action expressed 
by the verb or adjective. 

There are some verbs which, in order to complete the idea of 
their predication, require, besides the simple passive object or 
accusative of the thing, another object or accusative of the ef- 
fect ; as, 

' He makes his tent a palace ;' comp. ' he makes i. e. constructs 
his tent.* 

' They called him Peter ;' comp. * they called i. e. summoned 
him.' 

* Avarice makes men hard-hearted ;' comp. God made i. e. cre- 
ated man.' 

* He painted the door green^ 

* They sent him as an ambassador^ 
' They chose Marius/or a general? 

' They made the wine into vinegar ;' comp. * they made the 
wine.' 
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So in the passive voice ; as, 'he was called Peter J etc. 
Also after neuter and reflexive verbs ; as, 

* He became a generaV 

' He turned out a villain^ 

' He talked himself hoarse,^ 

These examples have commonly been regarded as cases of 
simple apposition, or of nouns governed by prepositions. But 
this view evidently fails to exhibit their true nature. 

The above are examples of the real factitive relation. 

There are examples also of the moral factitive relation ; as, 

* He advised them to peace,^ 
'They excited him to anger ^ 

* He rcqii tested them to go^ 

Also of the logical factitive relation ; as, 
' They call him a hero^ 
'They consider him innocent.^ 

* They think him guilty.^ 

' They regard him as a hypocrite^ 

'Would you make me a liarP 

Although it is the province of grammar to develop the force 
of the grammatical forms, yet this factitive relation has been 
neglected, as not having any pecuHar case-form in language. 

Aug. 1848. 

Art. XXIV. — TnE Factitive Relation more fullt 

DEVELOPED. 

1. Sometimes the idea of activity in the verb or adjective in- 
volves in it a reference to an effect, in the way of causality, in 
the active voice, on the immediate object, and, in the passive 
voice, on the subject of such activity. This second object is 
called the factitive object. It is, of course, complementary, or 
necessary to complete the sense. The introduction of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is what gives the peculiarity to this ob- 
jective relation. 

2. The foundation of the factitive object lies in the idea of 
the cause, a relation which exists between a substance or agent 
acting and a substance or object acted upon. Such causality 
naturally involves two propositions. Thus ' he died from poi* 
8on^ scil. as a cause, means ' he took poison, therefore he died.* 
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8. The catuative verbs, so called, are closely connected with 
this subject. They are of various kinds. Oomp. to/ell^ formed 
by internal inflection from to fall ; to admonish, from to remem^ 
ber, where the derivation is disguised ; to bemoan, formed by a 
prefix from to moan ; to bring and to come, distinct roots ; to 
teach and to learn, distinct roots ; etc. But if the second or im- 
plied activity be intransitive, then the construction of these verbs 
would require no special attention. The same is true, if the ac- 
tivity, though transitive, be taken absolutely ; as, * he baited the 
horses.' 

4. Under the factitive relation we include cases like the fol- 
lowing: * Julius Caesar made himself rfecto^or ;' * avarice makes 
men blind ;' * Romulus called the city Rome ;' ' we account the 
wise man happy ;' * Minerva taught Cicero all the arts ;' * Ra- 
cilius asked of me my opinion,^ 

So in the passive voice; as, * Cicero was made consul;'* 'all 
right affections of the mind are called virtues ;' ' the wise are 
acjcounted happy ;' * the Latin legions were taught Roman war- 
fare;^ ' M. Porcius Cato was asked his opinion^ Also after neu- 
ter verbs; as, *he became a man i* * he continued diligent f *he 
turned traitor^ 

5. The Latin verbs concerned in the factitive relation are such 
as facio, efficio, etc. voco, nomino, saluto, etc. habeo, etc. which 
are construed with the nominative case in the passive voice, and 
doceo, edoceo, celo, etc. posco, rogo, etc. interrogo, percontor, etc. 
which are consUTied with the accusative in the passive. 

Thus ' Cicero consul factus est ;* ' omnes rectae animi affec- 
tiones virtutes appellantur ;' 'sapientes beati habentur ;^ 'Lat- 
inae legiones longa societate militiam Romanam sunt edoctae;' 

* M. Porcius Cato rogatus est sententiam,^ 

The construction of the accusative with the passive voice is to 
be explained thus : ' posco te pecuniam^ i. e. ' jubeo te pecuniam 
dare,' I make you give money ; * posceris pecuniam^ i. e. ' jube- 
ris pecuniam dare,' you are made to give money. 

6. The factitive object is variously expressed in English, 
(1.) By a concrete substantive; as, * they called him Peter ;"* 

* they took him prisoner,^ This has the form of apposition. 

(2.) By an adjective; as, 'they accounted Socrates wise;'* 
•they smote him dead,^ 

(3.) l^y an abstract noun ; as, 'he labored to weariness ;'* ' it 
turned to kis praise J 
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(4.) By an infinitive with an auxiliary verb ; jw, * he should 
go ;' * he can come.^ This seems to be the origin of these com- 
binations to form modes, 80 with the verbs, hid^ kelp, make, 
let, Tlie infinitive naturally expresses the factitive object, 

(5.) By a participle ; as, 'ho was seen stealing,^ See Article 
on tlie Particij)le, infra. 

(6.) By an accusative and infinitive or supine; as, *they ad- 
vised him to go^ See Article on the Infinitive, infra. 

(7.) By various prepositions, about, after , for, to or into, on, 
to ; as, *thcy advisod him nhoui pmce ;^ 'he strives afiervu> 
tory f *I took him /or hh brother ;' ' he turned the water into 
ice ;' * he was resolved on a divmo^i ;' ' the plant grows to a 
tree,'' 

(8.) By the conjunction a^; as, *they regarded him cw a 
liar ;' ' they rogar<k'd him a^ dead.'' 

7. Tlie factitive object needs to bo distinguished from the 
other objects. 

(1.) The factitive object is distinguished from the cKcunative 
or passive object in that it denotes the effect or consequence of 
the action of the verb on the immediate object Comp. *he 
made his tetit^ where kis tent is the passive object, with * he 
made his tent a palace^ where a palace is the factitive object. 

(2.) The factitive object is distinguished from the dative ob- 
ject, or the personal object sjnnpathizing with the subject, in that 
it expresses a thing. Comj). * he gaves his life for his prince,^ 
where /ar his prince is the dative object, with *he gave his life 
for a sacrifice,^ where /or a sacrifice is the factitive object. 

(3.) The factitive object is 'distinguished from the genitive ob- 
ject, or a real object acting on the subject. Comp. 'he k 
a&htimed of having done it^ where of having done it is the geni- 
tive object, with ' he is ashamed to do it^ where to do it is the 
factitive object. 

(4.) The factitive object is distinguished from the final end or 
purpose, Comp. ' he carries arms /or his security, where ^/br hi9 
security denotes the final end or object, with ' he carries arms 
as a show^ where as a shcno is tJie factitive object. 

(6.) The factitive object is distinguished from the object of 
manner, Comp. ' he appears as a spirit,^ where as a spirit de- 
notes the manner of his appearace, with ' he appears cw a liar J 
where as a liar is the logical factitive. 
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8. The factitive relation has been variously explained. 

(1.) The older grammarians endeavored to explain it by sup- 
posing an ellipsis of a preposition, as a preposition is often found 
in German. But these prepositions are not found to have been 
ever actually in use. 

f 2.) Others have suggested that the second object is used ad- 
veroially. But tliis itself needs explanation. 

(3.) Others have explained it as a mere case of apposition 
or concord. But the difference is easily seen by such an exam- 
ple as the following, * Consul T. Manlium fortissimum virum 
dictatorem dixit.' Here, evidently, we must make a distinction 
between fortissimum virum and dictatorem, as it respects their 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 

The true explanation lies in the introduction of a causality, or 
in the double activity implied in the original verb or adjective, 
as explained above^ 

There are three species of the factitive relation ; viz. the real, 
the moral, and the logical. 

I. The Meal Factitive, 

1. The real factitive is when the effect or result of the action 
of the verb or adjective on the immediate object is a real or 
physical one. It may be either that into which something is 
made ; as, ' he converted the water into ice;^ ' they appointed 
him dictator;^ or what is in any way effected ; as, ' he serves to 
liiem for a warning;^ ' it turns out ^^ ^^* praise,^ It is used af- 
ter verbs which signify to make, create, appoint, choose, become^ 
continue^ remain, etc. 

2. It is expressed in English, 

(1.) By a noun in concord or apposition; as, * they appointed 
him dictator f * thou makest me sad^ i. e. a sad person. 

So in the passive voice ; as, * he was appointed dictator;^ * I 
am made sad? 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition, in that it depends on the factitive verb. 

(2.) By means of the preposition to or into; as, * he converted 
the water into ice;^ ' man turns to dust;^ * it turns out to his 
praise.^ 

(3.) By means of the preposition for (i. e. in place of;) as, 
* he made the house for a shelter;^ * he serves for an example,^ 

1 
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So in the passive voice ; as, * the house vfas made for a shelter J 
(4.) Also in many promiscuous examples; as, *he talked 

himself fioarse;^ *lie wept his eyes red;^ *she sung the child to 

sleep;'* ' he laughed himself «/ci.' 

II. The Moral Factitive. 

1. The moral factitive expresses not a real or physical effect 
or result of the action of the verb or adjective on its immediate 
object, but a willed or desired effect, i. e. an effect dependent on 
moral freedom ; as, *he pants after freedom;'* *he advised them 
to peace;"* *ho prepared himself /or the contest;^ *he is resolved 
on the deed J It is used after verbs which signify to wish^ desire; 
to ask, beg; to hope, expect; to advise, counsel; to strive^ en^ 
deavor; etc. 

2. This factitive relation is expressed in English, 

(1.) By means of the preposition after; as, *he pants after 
freedom^ 

(2.) By means of the preposition to; as, 'he advised them 
to pcace;^ * he was willing to labor ^ 

(3.) By means of the preposition for; as, *to prepare one's 
self for the contest;^ 'to be earnest /or the victory.^ 

(A.) By means of the preposition on; as, ' he was resolved on 
a division^ 

(5.) By a simple noun ; as, *they plotted my ruinJ 

3. The moral factitive is not always distinguished from the 
genitive object. But it is better distinguished in English than 
in German ; comp. ' he is ashamed to do it^ with a moral facti- 
tive, and * he is ashamed of having done it, where we have the 
genitive object. CJomp. also, Fr. 'songer a f aire quelque chose,' 
with * craindre de voir quelque chose.* 

III. The Logical JFactitive, 

1. The logical factitive expresses not a real or physical effect 
or result of the action of the verb or adjective on its immediate 
object, but an intellectual, i. e. an adjudged or inferred effect; 
as, ' he thinks himself a gentleman;^ ' I took him /or his brother;^ 
' they regard him as a liar J It is used after verbs which either 
denote a judgment, as to judge, hold, think, consider, regard^ 
count, etc. or the declaration of a judgment, as to d^lare^ 
acknowledge, pretend, represent, etc. 
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2. This logical factitive is expressed in English, 

(1.) As a noun in concord or apposition ; as, ' they call him 
a nero;^ * they pronounced him innocent,'' i. e. an innocent man. 

So in the passive voice ; as, * he is called a kero;^ ' he was pro- 
nounced innocenV 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition. 

(2.) By means of the preposition for (i. e. in place of;) as, 
*I took him /or his brother;^ Hhey left him /or dead,'* 

So in the passive voice ; as, * he was taken for his brother,'^ 

(3.) By means of the conjunction as; as, * they regard him 
€U a liar;^ *#I acknowledge him as my master,^ 

So in the passive voice; as, *he was regarded as a liar;^ 'he 
is acknowledged as my Ttiaster^ 

The conjunction as here is resolvable into a particle of man- 
ner; as, 'they regard him as they regard a hypocrite;' 'I ac- 
knowledge him as I acknowledge ray master.' But this 
comparison of manner does not express the real force of the 
factitive. 

3. The logical factitive is easily distinguished in sense from 
the real factitive. Comp. ' he makes his house a palace^ where 
we have the real factitive, with 'he regards his house as a 
pcdace, where we have the logical factitive. 

4. The logical factitive differs from the real factitive, in this 
that it is resolvable into a proposition; as, 'he thinks himself a 
gentleman,^ i. e. ' he thinks that he is a gentlemxinf ' they regard 
him as a liar^ i. e. ' they think that he is a liar;^ ' I acknowledge 
him cw my m,aster,^ i. e. 'I acknowledge that he is my master? 

6. The logical factitive is often confounded in language with 
the real factitive ; as, ' he made him a drunkard? scil. by teach- 
ing him to drink; and 'he made him a drunkard? soil, by what 
he said or asserted about him. So, ' thou makest him a traitor? 

6. The logical and real factitive have, it is said, distinct forms 
in the Finnish language. 

June, 1853. 
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Art. XXV. — On Prepositions. 

1. Prepositions, although a secondary and less important 
part of speech, deserve more attention than is usually paid to 
them in our common grammars. They exhibit in a striking 
manner the analotry of the external or sensible world with the 
internal or intellectual. 

2. The preposition, (from Lat. praeposiiio, ^ a placing before,') 
is a word placed before a noun. This is merely an extenial 
definition, and does not indicate its internal nature. 

3. Prepositions exj)ress neither essences, (like aobstantivea,) 
nor activities, (like verbs and adjectives,) but only their relations. 
They express not the substance, but the form of our ideas. 
Hence they are ranked by Becker with form-words. 

4. Prepositions are indeclinable, as the relations of things are 
external to the things themselves, and are not aflfected by the 
changes which take place in them. 

6. Prepositions express relations between verbs whose origi- 
nal nature consists in activity or motion, or some other part of 
speech involving the yerbal idea, and a noun expressing an €»• 
sence. Of course, with very few exceptions, they denote local re- 
lations, or other relations conceived of as local relations by the 
mind. 

6. The relations expressed by prepositions are either external 
or internal to the human mind. The external relations are of a 
physical nature and obvious to the senses. The internal rela- 
tions belong to the province of the intellect As these higher re- 
lations are subject to the same analysis as the sensible relations, 
and the mind supposes a close resemblance between the physi- 
cal and intellectual worlds, so prepositions denoting the external 
relations are, for the most part, employed to express the intemaL 

t. Physical relations are for the most part local. Activity is 
motion. Relations of activity are directions of motion. These 
local relations arrange themselves in antitheses, forming a beau- 
tiful system ; as, in and out^ the only absolute relation of space ; 
Lat. cis and trans; before and behind; above and below, relative 
relations of space ; to and from, relations of direction ; into and 
out of, a compound relation ; etc. This system is too little re* 
garded in oiur common grammars. 
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8. Intellectual relations are conceived of as physical, and are 
expressed by prepositions denoting physical relations. They are 
exhibited to others as they strike our own minds. This is shown, 

£.) In cases where the primary or physical meaning of the 
18 lost ; as, to co^y from a picture ; to rule over a country. 
(2.) In cases where the physical meaning is not lost; as, to 
rely on another's promise ; to tend to a given result ; to insult 
i}ver any one. 

(3.) In cases where the force of the preposition had been al- 
ready expressed in the verb ; as, to consult with a person ; to 
abstain from a thing ; to concur with another ; antipathy against 
another. 

9. Prepositions thus exhibit a wonderful correlation between 
the intellectual and physical worlds ; a correlation which shows 
that both worlds proceeded from the same author. 

10. Prepositions exhibit the wonderful economy of language. 
The number of relations is almost infinite. Yet they are all ex- 
pressed by a comparatively small number of prepositions, and 
this without any confusion or danger of mistake. We are guided 
m the meaning by the nature of the ideas between which the 
relation exists. But if one local relation were used for another, 
confusion would immediately arise. 

11. As the object of prepositions is the same with that of cases 
in nouns, hence in those languages where there are no cases, 
there must be more prepositions ; and vice versd in those langua- 
ges which have numerous cases, fewer prepositions are necessary. 

12. Whether the expression of relations by cases or by prep- 
ositions in the Indo-European languages is the more ancient, 
it is difficult to decide. With respect to the external and lower 
relations, it is natural to believe that prepositions were used at 
first. But with respect to the internal spiritual relations, the 
matter is doubtful. It would seem as if the language-makers 
had begun by expressing the internal relations by inflection, and 
the external by prepositions, and that the contest between these 
two principles has been the occasion of the endless variety of 
existing languages. 

Jan, 1847. 

13. There are two kinds of prepositions in English, viz. the 
proper, which are original particles denoting locality; and the 
improper, which are derived from them, or from other parts of 
speech. 

7* 
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14. Tlie proper or original prepositions are very ancient. 
Some of them are common to all the Indo-European languagoa 
Most of them may be easily traced and identified in languages 
yery remote from each other. Thds 

(1.) The particle m is found in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teu- 
tonic, Lithuanian, and Celtic, which constitute the principal 
fiamilies of the Indo-European stock of languages. Oomp. Sansk. 
aw, (in antar = Lat. inter;) Gr. iv ; Lat. in; Goth, in; Old PruBA. 
en; Welsh yn, 

(2.) The particle out is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Lithiunian families. Comp. 
Sansk. ut; Pers. ez; Gr. i*; Lat. ex; Goth, ut^ us; Slav. «; 
Lith. isz, 

(3.) The particle to is found in tlie Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic families. Comp. Sansk. 
pati; Pers, ta; Gr. nori; Lat. ad; Goth, at^ du; Pol. do; GaeL 
da. 

(4.) The particle cf, originally signifying * from,' is found im 
the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Lithuanian 
families. Comp. Sansk. apa; Zend apa; Gr. dai6; Lat, ah; 
Goth, af; Lith. ap^ api. 

Note. — Although these particles are very ancient as prepoai* 
tions, yet their primary use seems to have been that of adverbs. 

15. The identification of these prepositions in languages of 
the same family follows of course. Thus 

(1.) Goth, m. Old Germ, m. Old Sax. in, Anglo-Sax. in, Old 
Fris. en, in, Old Norse i, Germ, in, Dutch in, Eng. in, Swed. t^ 
Dan. i. 

(2.) Goth, us, ut, Old Germ, uz, Oki Sax. ut, Anglo-Sax. ut. Old 
Fris. ut, Old Norse ut. Germ, aus, Dutch uit, Eng. out^ Swed. 
ut, Dan. tui. 

(3.) Goth, du, Old Germ, zi, zuo. Old Sax. te, to, Anglo-Sax. 
to. Old Fris. te, to, Germ, zu, Dutch te, toe, Eng. to, 

(4.) Goth, af. Old Germ, aha, apa. Old Sax. af, Anglo-Sax. 
of. Old Fris. af, of. Old Norse af. Germ, ah, Dutch af, Eng. of^ 
Swed. af, Dan. af. 

(5.) Goth, ana, Old Germ, ana. Old Sax. an, Anglo-Sax. on, 
Old Fris. an. Old Norse a. Germ, an, Dutch aan, Eng. on, Swed. 
d, Dan. aa. 

(6.) Goth, iup. Old Germ, tip, Old. Sax. up, Anglo-Sax. tip, 
Old Fris. op. Old Norse upp, Germ, auf Dutch op, Eng. «p, 
Swed, up, Dan, op. 
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16. Although the proper prepositions in their present state are 
form-words, yet they are undoubtedly derived from words ex- 
pressing ideas or notions. This is shown, (1.) by their phonet- 
ic character, which differs widely from that of pronominal and 
interjectional elements ; (2.) by their logical import, which is 
naturally kindred to that of verbal roots ; and (3.) by the actual 
explanation of many of them in this way. Some of the more 
plausible derivations in different languages are as follows : 

(1.) Lat. trans, * beyond,' from Sansk. ^Z tri, * to pass beyond.' 

(2.) Gr. ^t'Bv and Germ, okne, * without,' from Sansk. -s/ on^ 
* to take away,' and Gr. «»'w, ' to end.' 

(3 ) Eng. 6y,irom Norse bua and Anglo-Sax. byan, * to dwell,' 

(4.) Gr. fdSTii and Germ, mi^, from Sansk. -s/ meo?, *to ac- 
company,' Goth, gamotyan and Eng. to meet. See Webster's 
Eng. Diet, 

(5.) Germ, mich, * after,' and Eng, nigh, from Germ, nahen, 
*to approach.' 

(6.) Germ, durck and Eng. through, from Gr. t^w, * to bore,* 
and Russ. deru, ' to stick.' 

i1.) Eng. till, from Anglo-Sax. tillan, * to reach to.' 
8.) . Germ, zu and Eng. to, from Germ, ziehen, ' to draw.* 
Note. — Some of these deiivations must be regarded as very 
imcertain. 

17. It is important to distinguish these particles when used 
in their primary acceptation as adverbs, and in their secondary 
acceptation as prepositions. As adverbs, they express local re- 
lations to the speaker, and of themselves alone form a local ob- 
ject, or a factor of an objective combination ; as, * the smoke 
went up,'' As prepositions, they are merely indices or exponents 
of local relations, and only in combination with a noun or pro- 
noun constitute the factor of an objective combination ; as, 'he 
went up the mountain^ As prepositions, they are substitutes 
for the cases of nouns. 

18. As the radical verbs, from which the proper prepositions 
are derived, if not entirely obsolete, are yet no longer present to 
the mental conception, and as the form and signification of the 
prepositions are not fixed by a regard to their derivation ; so is 
their form as well as their signification very liable to change, 
and the same preposition changes its meaning, not only in kin- 
dred dialects, but often in the same language. Compw *»n earth,* 
Matt 7:10. now * on earth ;* ' known and read of all men/ 9 
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Cor. 3:2. now, * known and read by all men ;' *to learn at a 
person,' in < Jld English, now • to learn of a person.' Yet in all 
lan^^uages there is^ a great general analog}* in the signification 
of prepositions. 

19. Oi all the parts of speech, the prepositions, it is thought, 
have the greatest variety of meanings. Thus, Dr. Webster as- 
signs to for twenty-nine ditferent meanings, and to to the same 
number. Different expressions may be used for the same idea. 
Thus, we may say that a person did a certain act in envy, or 
out of envy, or tkrouf/h envy, or for envy, or with envy. 

20. Besides the proper or original prepositions, which are of 
the lirst formation, there are others which may be called im- 
proptjr or secondary, which constitute a later formation. These 
are distinguished, 

(1.) By their being compoundiKl, whether written in one or 
in more words; as, intOy unto, iqton, until, out of; because of^ 
instead of; alonff, amid, around; before, behind, below, beneathj 
between, betwixt, beyond; within, ivithout; about, above, 

(2.) By their having the intlection or termination of other 
parts of speech ; as, during, notwithstanding, except; Lat. inter^ 
subtcr, super, infra, intra. 

(3.) By their not expressing, as prepositions, local relations; 
as, during, since. 

21. Improper or compound prepositions are more definite in 
their meaning, but less forcible or emphatic, than simple prepo- 
sitions. Comp. * in the room of or * instead of with * for;' ' for 
the sake of or * on account of with * for ;' * by means of with 
* through ;' * for the purpose of with *to;' * according to' with 
' after ;' etc 

22. A few prepositions, particularly those of a later forma* 
tion, appear never to have denoted external relations. Thus, 
Gr. &VBV and Genn. ohne, (see No. 16, supra ;) Lat. «tn«, * with- 
out ;' Eng. during, since, 

23. The great variety of meanings, and that without con- 
fusion, to the same preposition, arises from the endless analo- 
gies which present themselves to the human mind. Thus, ' he 
lives in sin ;' * he did it out q/* spite ;' * he is out of danger ;' * to 
travel f(yr pleasure ;' ' to hope for assistance ;' * to follow after 
peace ;' * he did it JFrom envy ;' * he was pale from terror ;' * to 
attain to honor ;' ^ to depend on a person ;' *• I know nothing 
about it.' 
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* 

24. A classification of these different uses would be very de- 
sirable. Thus, for example, 

(1.) The preposition from denotes the commencing point of 
space; the initial point of time ; original state; origin; cause; 
source ; etc. as, * to go from Boston to New York ;' '^rom morn- 
ing to evening ;' ^from childhood to manhood ;' ' to be descended 
from Adam ;' * to be pale from terror ;' *• to receive blessings 
from God;' * intoxicated /row wine ;' * to free /rom one's engage- 
ments ;' * to learn from any one ;' etc. 

(2.) For denotes direction in a very general way; also, sub- 
stitution ; the logical factitive ; etc. 

(3.) In denotes the place ; time ; condition ; etc. 

(4.) On denotes nearness of place ; manner ; etc. 

(5.) About denotes the place; time ; subject-matter, etc. 

(6.) Gr. (ii'T^ denotes before; against; comparison; substitu- 
tion; preference; etc. 

26. The intellectual relations expressed by prepositions after 
verbs and adjectivess are very numerous and varied. In some 
cases the choice of the preposition is attended with some diffi- 
culty. The following principles may be of service. 

(1.) Tne Latin or Greek preposition already in composition 
is often a guide ; as, to absolve from guilt ; to accede to a pro- 
position ; to concMx with a person ; to iwhere in a thing ; to m- 
pose on any one ; to sympathize with a person ; antipathy 
cbgainst any one. 

(2.) The physical meaning of the simple verb is also a guide; 
as, to plunge into debt ; to carp at a composition ; to seek after 
glory. 

(3.) The symbol under which the intellectual idea is repre- 
sented, often determines the preposition ; as, to co^j from a pic- 
ture ; to rule over a country. 

(4.) The classic dative relation is naturally expressed by to or 
for; as, to yield to intemperance ; to hope for assistance. 

(5.) The classic genitive or ablative is naturally expressed by 
of or from; as, to rob one o/*his money ; to be descended ^row . 
kings. 

(6.) The factitive relation is naturally expressed by to, into, 
for; as, 'it turned out to his disgrace;' *he turned the water 
into wine;' *he was taken /or an honest man.' 

26. From the doctrine of prepositions thus exhibited, it ap- 
pears that intellectual relations, as well as intellectual objocta 
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and operations, are conceived of as physical, and are presented 
to the minds of others by means of words drawn from the phys- 
ical world. The words thus employed are used metaphoricaUy. 
The transfer, or change of meaning, rests on resemblance or anid- 
ogy. The meaning of the words, when stripped of the metapb(»', 
it belongs to the philosopher and thinking man to investigate. 
June, 1853. 



Art. XXVI. — On' Adverbs. 

The ml verb (Lat. adverbium, as if * joined to the verb,') is a 
part of speech joined to t/i£ verb in order to modify or limit the 
force of the same. 

As the adverb modifies the verb or predicate, so it modifies 
an adjective or participle, which is a verb or predicate without 
the predication. 

The adverb does not, like a verb, substantive, or adjective^ 
express a peculiar form of an idea merely; as, *he went from 
home;^ nor like th(^ numeral or preposition, a pecuhar relation 
of ideas ; as, * to go down the hill ;' but it denotes an objective 
factor in full as a member of the syntactical combination ; as, 
* he went home;'* * the sun went down^ 

The adverb modifies the predicate by expressing an incidental 
or supplementary object. In this it differs from the necessazy 
or complementary object. It involves a substance or essence, 
and the direction or tendency towards the same. 

Although the limit of the adverb is well defined by the ety- 
mology of its name, and by the use to which it is applied, yet 
it embraces words considerably different from each other as to 
their nature, owino: to their oriffinatiou and different mode of 
formation. 

1. The simplest form of the adverb is that which is derived 
from tlie substantive, which expresses a substance, or something 
conceived of as a substance. Thus 

Home^ *to the house,' an accusative case used adverbially. 

Needs^ * from necessity,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. 

jihvai/s, *at all times,' the accusative of time. 

Noways^ * in no manner,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. 

Nightly^ * by night,' with adverbial suffix ly. 
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JBeside, * moreover,' compounded of hj/ and side. 
Away, * at a distance,' compounded of a for on and wai/. 
To-day^ * on this day,' compounded of to and day. See Fow- 
ler's JBng, Orammar, § S17. 

These are principally adverbs of place and time ; also of cause, 
as needs; and of manner, as noways, 

2. Another class of adverbs is derived from the adjective, 
which in this case is used as an abstract substantive. Thus 

Unawares, * with suddenness,' an ancient genitive used ad- 
verbially. 

Once, * at one time,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. So 
twice, thrice. 

Wisely, * with wisdom,' with adverbial suffix ly. So from 
most adjectives of quality. 

Right, * with Tightness,' with loss of ancient adverbial suffix. 
So many others. See Fowler's Eng, Orammar, § 319. 

In vain, * with vanity,' compounded of in and vain. So in 
secret, in public, in particular, in general. These are adverbial 
phrases. 

These are principally adverbs of manner. 

3. A third class is derived from pronouns, in which the sub- 
stantive idea, as place, time, cause, manner, etc. is involved in 
the form of the word. Thus 

There, ' in that place.' So here^ where ? 

Thither, * to that place.' So hither, whither ? 

Thence, * from that time.' So heifice, whence ? 

Then, * at that time.' So when ? 

So, * after that manner.' So as, how ? 

Therein, thereof, etc. So herein, hereof, etc. wherein ? whereof? 

Adverbs derived from pronouns are either in an oblique case, 
or else have peculiar adverbial suffixes. 

These adverbs derived from pronouns differ widely from the 
preceding. They denote impermanent relations, or relations to 
the speaker merely. 

4. A fourth class of adverbs are those which are closely re- 
lated to prepositions. The substantive idea is definite space as 
related to the speaker himself. Thus 

In, compounded emphatic form within. 

Out, compounded emphatic form without. 

Up, compounded emphatic form above, 
J)own^ compounded emphatic forms beneath and below. 
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Fore^ coTn|X)undod cmi)liatic form before. 

Back, c(>in]H)Uiulc<l oiiH)liatic form behind. 

Also, olf\ (»?, 6y, with, io; about. See Fowler's Etuf. Gram- 
mar, § 324. ' 

Thus, * he went down' = * he went to space which was lower 
in regard to the speaker.' 

5. Another class of adverhs is form<^d by trajection; they are 
called adverbs of htoilolity. These modify the predication or 
ailirmation, and not the i)redieate itself. They express all de- 
grees of certainty or uncertainty. Thus, *my brother will not 
come;' ^ perhajjn ha will come;' *j[xws/Wy he may come;' 'he 
will probably come;' 'he will certainly come;' *the Bim had 
scarcely set' 

These sentences may be resolved thus: 'he will certaiiily 
come' = ' it is certain that he will come.' 

This class of adverbs desei-ves attention. 



The object of the preceding remarks has been to daasify 
adverbs anew, and to clear up a difficult point, in the new op 
Beckerian philology, respecting the objective relation. 

Jan. 1851. 



Art. XXVII. — On the Origin and Formation op Adysrbs. 

1. By primitive or origiiml adverbs are intended those which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, cannot be traced to any 
other i)art of speech. 

2. Ibe following may be regarded as primitive adverbs: (1.) 
far; (2.) nigh; (8.) oft; (4.) soon, Old Eng. sone, soone^ Anglo- 
Sax, sona; (5.) well, Anglo-Sax. wel or well. Germ, wohl, (see 
Ileysc, 580, 820,) perhaps from wolUn, ' to will.' 

3. The following are used both as adjectives and adverbs, but 
the adjective is evidently original : clean, cleanly, fa^t, hard, highj 
long, loud, late, right, sore, soft, thick, wide, ill or eml, ready, 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and clear, just, from the Norman-French. 

4. The following are used as adverbs and prepositions, but the 
adverbial use is the original : of, on, up, out, by,for^ in, tvith, io, 

5. The following involve a pronominal element : so, as; here, 
hence, hither; there, thence, thither, then, thus; where, whence^ 
whither, when, why, how. These present a beautiful correlation. 
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^ 6. Adverbs of quality are formed from most adjectives by ad- 
ding ly; as, honsst^ honestly; wise, wisely, 

7, Many adverbs are the genitives of nouns and adjectives ; 
as, unawareSy needs, once, etc 

8. Some involve the negative element ; as, «o, not; or the 
affirmative dement^ as, aye, yea, yes^ 

June, 1853. 
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Art. XXVnL — ^Doctrine of Participials. 

1. Thb participial, (from Lat. participialis, 'belonging to a 
a participle,') is so called because it partakes, like the participle^ 
tji ihe nature of a verb and of a noun either substantive or ad- 
jective. 

2. Under the general name o{ participial we include the par- 
ticiples, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine ; which 
are all formed from the verb. 

(1.) The participle partakes of the nature of a verb and of 
an adjective noun, and is the ground-form of the adjective 
participial. 

(2.) The infinitive partakes of the nature of a verb and of a 
soDstantive noun, and is the ground-form of the substantive par^ 
ticipial. 

The infinitive is naturally adapted to express the subject, the 
accusative or passive object, also the second accusative. 

(3.) The gerund is an advei-bial form of the participle, or an 
adverbially used participle. 

The gerund in Old German had the termination of an adverbt) 
which it has lost in modem German. 

The Latin gerund, commonly so called, is properly a supine. 

(4.) The supine is an oblique case of the infinitive. 

In English the supine has usurped for the mo&t part the place 
of tlie simple infinitive. 

The participle and gerund are adjective participialis^ and the 
infinitive and supine are substantive participials. 

3. Most known languages form participials of aoTneaoxt; wii 
different languages vary much as to their form, atnd use. TnnB 

(1.) The Greek has participles, infinitives, al&o N«\>a^ aA^efr 
tives in r6g and liog ; but no gerunds or &upixioa '«*\\)q^ dtf»M^ 
fonn. 

8 
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(2.) The Latin excels in substantive participial fonna^ vix. the 
supines and the so-called gerunds. 

(3.) The Teutonic languages, including the English, have a 
Bupine formed from the infinitive. The gerund in English dif- 
fers not in form from the participle. 

(4.) The Finnish language is said to abound preeminently in 
participial forms. 

4. The participials differ from verbs in not expressing the 
predication, and from ordinary adjectives and substantives in ex- 
pressing time, and also adjuitting an object after them like verbs. 

5. l*articii)ials vacillate much between the active and passive 
voice ; and the substantive and adjective participials seem some* 
times to be interchanged. 

G. Participial constructions are better adapted to express the 
unity of the thought, and are in themselves more emphatic and 
forcible, but they arc less definite as to meaning than 8ab<H:dl- 
nate propositions. 

Modern languages, as refinement advances, tend to the use of 
subordinate propositions instead of ])articipial8. 

V. The nature of participials is thought by Dr. Becker not id 
have been rightly apprehended till modem times. 

ti. Propositions involving participials we have thought fit to 
denominate intermediate propositions, as forming the tran8itioi& 
from simple to compound propositions. 

0. Participial constiuctions are easily interchanged with sub- 
ordinate propositions ; as, ^ nihil agendo male agere diacimusi' 
i e. ' cum nihil agimus, male agere discimus.' 

10. Some verbal adjectives and substantives, inotlierlangoih 
ges, take, like participials, the construction of verbs. 

July 1, 1853. 

11. The French language has the different participials. 

(1.) It has the simple participle; as, 'toutes lea planetes «f- 
culant autour du soleil, paraissent avoir 6t6 mises en mouvement 
par une impulsion commune.' 

i2.) It has the gerund ; as, *elle parait sovffrante? 
3.) It has the participle used absolutely; as, 'Anselme 9$ 
plaignant;'* 'mon pere m'ayant appelle, je suis retoum6.' 

(4.) It has the simple infinitive, as, ^attcndre est impossible, 
offir ne Test pas moins;' * j'ai manque me trahir;^ ' vous penscs 
tout savoir^ 
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(5.) It lias the supine ; as, Ml est donx de rewnr les muTS do 
la patrie ;' * il lui restait deux partis a prendre,^ 

(6.) It has the accusative and infinitive; as, 'je sens iet 
ta^sbaipner man Yis^ge: ^ 

Nov. 1855. 



Abt. XXIX. — The English Participle in ino. 

1. This participle, like the other participles, although derived 
immediately from the verb, has the form of the adjective, and 
like the adjective may be used either as an attribute or as a 
predicate. 

Its use as an attribute is indicated solely by its location; as^ 
•the settings snn '^ *the sun rising in the east.* Its use as a 
predicate is indicated by the iutervention of the predicate-word 
to be; as, *the sun is rising.^ 

2. This participle, being derived immediately from the verb^ 
retains several properties of the verb, which other adjectives 
have not; as, (1.) the indication of time, or rather of the con- 
tinuance of an action; (2.) the indication of voice; and (3.) 
the rection or construction of the verb. 

Hence it partakes of the nature of the verb and of the ad- 
jective, which gives to it the name participle^ i. e. * partaking.* 

3. Participles in English express the action of the verb, not 
as present, past, or future in time ; but as going on, completed, 
or commencing. The participle in ing expresses the action of 
the verb as going on. 

Every English verb has a participle in ing^ except some auxil- 
iary verbs, as shall, may, can, must, ought, which express merd 
modality. These auxiliaries have lost the proper import of tho 
verb which consists in action, and therefore do not admit a par- 
ticiple. 

4. The participle in ing, derived from an active verb, is prop- 
erly active; but is sometimes used passively; as, *the money is 
owing to a laborer ;' * that nothing be wanting unto them ;' * tho 
hoase is building,^ This vacillation m the import of the parti- 
ciple has been ascribed to its ambiguous nature, as intermediats 
between the verb and the adjective. When contrasted with tho 
past participle, so called, the participle in i^ig sometimes denotes 
the active voice ; as, ' the besieging enemy/ and * the besieged 
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city*/ and sometimes merely time; as, ^the falling snow/ and 
^ the fallen snow.' 

5. The participle in ing has the construction, both direct and 
indirect, of the verb from which it is derived ; as^ ' the master 
is teaching his pupils geography hy ike map^ 

We see from this that the participle in ing on the one ride re- 
fers to a subject, and on the other to an object ; and thus ac- 
cords with the verb. 

We are now prepared to classify the different uses and aooqpt- 
ations of the English participle in ing. 

6. The appropriate or primary use of the participle in tn^, as 
distinguished from an adjective, is to express in the form of an 
attribute the verbal predicate which has been expanded to an 
objective combination. It now expresses the predicate, bat not 
the predication. Its origin or formation from the verb prepares 
or fits it to perform this function. Thus, ^ Jesus, beholding Atm^ 
loved him;' compare * Jesus heJield him^ 

The idea expressed by the participle thus used is equivalent 
to the thought expressed by the finite verb. Hence the partici- 
ple may be interchanged fur a finite verb connected with the 
leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the most simpb 
resolution of the participle. Thus, the Greek proposition, * ne 
answering said,' is rendered in our common version litendly. 
Mat 3 : 15. Luke G : 3. But in most passages it is resolved 
into two propositions, and rendered 'he answered and said,' 
Matt. 11:4. 12: 39,48. 13: IJ, 37. 14: 28. 15 : 24, 28. etc. 
and what is remarkable, in one passage it is rendered, * he an* 
swered saying,' Luke 14: 5. 

The participle thus used may also be resolved into a subordi- 
nate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 

(1 .) A relative proposition ; as, * Simon Peter, having a sword^ 
drew it,' i. e. * Simon Peter, who had a sword ^ drew it.' 

(2.) A proposition denoting time ; as, ' returning in a fet» 
minutes, 1 missed him,' i. e. ''when I returned in a few nUnutes^ 
I missed him.' 

(3.) A conditional proposition; as, * children, dying in m- 
fancy, may be saved,' i. e. ' children, if they die in infancy^ may 
be saved.' 

(4.) A concessional proposition ; as, ' being defamed, we en* 
treat,' i. e. * though we be defamed, yet we entreat.' 
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(5.) A cftusal pToposition ; as, *I thank my God, hearing of 
thy love andfaith^ i. e. * I thank my God, because I hear of thy 
love and faiths 

(6.) A final proposition ; as, * they went to the temple, suing 
for pardon,^ i. e. ' they went to the temple, that they might su$ 
for pardon,^ 

7. The participle is often preceded by an adverb or conjuno- 
tion. In this case it is merely an abridged proposition. Thus, 
* A man is safe, when following the path of duty.' , 

8. The proposition formed with a participle may be consid- 
ered as making the transition from the simple to the compound 
sentence, or as being intermediate between the two. 

9. A secondary use of the participle in ing is as a predicate, 
by the intervention of the verb to be. Employed in this way, 
it forms in English very useful periphrastic tenses not known in 
other languages ; as, / am loving, I was loving, I shall be loving. 
They express teiises of the continued action. 

These tenses are not found in the auxiliary verbs, which have 
no participle in ing, nor are they wanted in those verbs, which 
of their own nature express continued action. 

10. When the subject, to which the participle refers, is not 
found either in the subject or in the object of the leading propo- 
sition, then such subject must be specially expressed. This may 
be regarded as the third use of the participle in ing. 

This subject is put in the nominative case, and is called the 
nominative absolute. The clause thus formed may be resolved 
into various subordinate propositions, as above. 

1 1 . The present participle often passes into other parts of 
speech. 

(1.) The present participle is often used as an adjective ; as, 
charming, touching. Compare eloquent, diligent, fluent, derived 
from Latin present participles. 

The participle in ing, as such, does not admit of comparison ; 
but when it becomes an adjective, it may be compared. 

(2.) This participle is often used as a substantive; as, friend^ 
(comp. Anglo-Sax. freond from freon;) -fiend, (comp. Anglo- 
Sax, feond from feon;) regent, (comp. Lat. regens from rego;) 
servant; attendant. 

(8.) This participle is sometimes used as an adverb ; as, *a 
burning red cloth.' 

Nov. 1845. 

8* 
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12. Tlie house is beinj haill. — ^This mode of expression ia 
becoming quite coininon, ])articiihirly in the public newspapert. 
It is beginninir to be regarded jis the appropriate form tor the 
passive participle, wheu denoting preseut time or contimied 
action. 

It is liable, however, to several important objections. 

(1.) It ap|)ears fonnal and pedantic There is a stiffness about 
it. The easy and natural exj)ression is, the hovse is building, 

(2.) It is not found in the Cnnnnon English Version of the 
Bible. Compare John ii. 20. 1 Cor. i. 18. 2 Cor. ii. 15. iv. 8. 

1 Pet. iii. 20. Kev. xxi. 24 : where there was occasion to use 
this j)articipU\ Indeed it is of <juite modern origin. 

(3.) The words bein;f built thus used have a different mean- 
ing tVoni what they have in the sentence, the house, being builtf 
will be rented. There is no nnson why the same words used 
as an attribute, and as a ])icdieat(% should differ in meaning. 
There is nothing in the phrase which tits it for this new use. 
The diiiicuhy, which lies in the nature of the past participle^ 
still remains. 

(4.) It lias not, so far as I know, the support of any respect- 
able grammarian. 

May, 18 AG. 



Art. XXX. — The GsauNn. 

ALTirouGii the forms of language, in ordinary use, are snffl* 
ciently apprehended by the c<.nimo:i mind for the general pur- 
poses of life, yet it may not be unimportant to awaken even mora 
intelligent )>ers.)ns to a living sense of their value, and thus 
bring to consciousness the l.iuiit powers inherent in such forma 
The coin is current enc»ug!i ; but iis legend has become obscufei 
and its origin is forgotten. 

I propo>e to ex:imine the following propositions: 

* llle mortv m occubuit, pro palria puguans.' He fell fighting 
for his couiiiry. 

*Ille venit invitus.' He c;niie unwilling. 

These forms of expression h.iv<' oivasioned not a little embar- 
rassment to grammarinns. They have not succeeded to explain 
tliem by their common terminology. The subject is still luftin 
some obscurity. 
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Some, guided by the external form or grammatical construe* 
tion, have thonglit it sufficient to consider pugnans as agreeing 
with ille^ or fighUng as connected with he. But it is evident 
that pugnans is not a mere attribute of ilky nor fighting of the 
pronoun he. The meaning of the first example is not exhausted 
by saying, * the figliting person fell,' nor of the second example 
by saying, *the unwilling person came.' 

Others, aware of this difficulty, have supposed the participle 
or adjective to modify the predicate, like an adverb of manner. 
But it is evident that fighting for one's country, or not fighting 
for one^s country, is not strictly a manner of dying; and that 
Vfillingness or unwillingness is not precisely a mode of coming. 
Nor is the participle or adjective here a mere index of time. 

Dr. Becker has been more happy in his explanation. He 
considers the participle or adjective here as the object of concom- 
itant action. According to his view, 

1. The participle or adjective modifies the predicate, and of 
course denotes an object, or exhibits an objective relation. 

2. The participle or adjective modifies the predicated action 
by means of another separate, but concomitant, action or state. 
If we embrace fully in our minds this idea of an activity coex- 
istent with the activity denoted by the predicate of the sentence, 
the force and beauty of these expressions will, I tliink, be appre- 
ciated, and not otherwise. 

3. These forms of expression may be resolved into a com- 
pound co-ordinate proposition with the copulative conjunction 
and; as, * he tell, and he was fighting for his country ;' * he came, 
and he was unwilling.' The co-ordmate form, however, exhibits 
the two thoughts to advantage, as distinct thoughts ; while the 
original form exhibited best the subordination of one thought to 
the other. 

This object of concomitant or coincident action may be, 
1. A participle, whether active or passive ; as, 

* Oi'arts inivit urbem.' 
' He came in singing.^ 

* He fell at my feet weeping,^ 

* He lay sleeping,^ 

* He stood confounded.^ 

The participle thus used is said by Becker to be used gerund- 
ively, and is the appropriate expression for this objective re- 
lation. 
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As the participle used gcrundively does not differ in external 
form from the ordinary participle, this objective relation baa been 
neglected in our common grammars, 

2. An adjective ; as, 

* Nemo saltat sohrina^ 

* Castris se pavidus tenuit.' 

' The maiden sat there sad? 

3. A noun implying action, preceded by a preposition ; aa^ 

* He talks in his sleep.^ 

* I arose toilk a toothache,^ 

*I think thereon with aversion.^ 

* I ceased not to warn you day and night vnih tears* 

* I live without hope^ 

*IIo preaches toith a full house,^ 

4. A noun of the agent, preceded by as; aa, 

* He stood as a spectator* 
' I came as a suppliant,^ 

See St. Paul's address to the elders of Ephesus, Acta 20: 18 
~38, in which this form of language is used repeatedly, and that 
with good effect. 

Nov. 1849. 



Art. XXXI. — ^The Latin Ablattvk Absolittb. 

Evert student of Latin needs to know something of the ab» 
lative absolute. 

The Latin ablative absolute is employed in the following dif- 
ferent ways: 

1. To express the time of the action or event in the leading 
clause; as, 

* Pythagoras, Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit,' 
Tarquiuius Superbus reigning, or when Tarquiniua Superbua 
reigned, Pythagoras came into Italy. 

* Caesar, Gallic relictS., Romam rediit,' Caesar, Gaul being left| 
or when he had left Gaul, returned to Rome. 

* Aeneas, Troj& a Graecis expugnat^, in Italiam venit,' j£neas» 
Troy being taken by the Greeks, or after Troy had been taken 
by the Greeks, came into Italy. 

As tlie ablative absolute strictly denotes the continuance or 
completion of an action or event in the leading clause, the aboYe 
is its simplest and most natural import 
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The use of the abhitive in this construction is easily explained, 
eq>eciidlj as the ablative by itself, as a substitute for the locative 
ease, sometimes denotes time ; comp. ' die quinto decessit.' 

The other uses of the ablative absolute are regarded by modem 
philologists as gerundive, or partaking of the nature of the 
gerund. 

2. To express a condition of the leading clause ; as, 
^Quaenam sollicitudo vexaret impios, sublato suppliciorum 

metu V the fear of punishment being taken away, or if the fear 
of punishment were taken away, what anxiety would ever dis- 
turb the wicked ? 

The ablative by itself also denotes the state or condition ; 
comp. * pace,' ' hello.' 

3. To express a concession affecting the leading clause ; as, 

* Perditis omnibus rebus, tamen virtus se sustentare posset,* 
all things else being destroyed, or though all things else were 
destroyed, yet virtue could sustain herself. 

A concession is nearly allied to a condition; comp.Lat. ^etsi,* 
although, with *• si,* if. 

4. To express a restriction affecting the leading clause ; as, . 

* Nihil potest evenire, nisi causd. antecedente,' a cause not pre- 
ceding, or unless a cause precede, nothing can take place. 

A restriction is merely a negative condition, 

6. To express the cause affecting the leading clause ; as, 

* Lupus, stimulante fame, captat ovile,' the wolf, hunger incit- 
ing, or because hunger incites, seeks the fold. 

The ablative by itself as the proper ablative, also denotes the 
cause ; comp. *aeger vulneribus.' 

6. To express the mode or manner of the leading clause; as, 

* Hostes, terrore percusso, occisi sunt,' the enemies, terror be- 
ing impressed on tnem, or being struck with terror, were slain. 

The ablative by iu^elf^ used for the modal case, denotes the 
mode or manner ; comp. ^ vi aut fraude.' 

REMARKS. 

1. The ground or reason for employing the ablative in this 
oonstruction in Latin has been explained above. 

2. This construction is called the ablative absolute, because the 
noun or subject to which the participle refers is found in its own 
dauso, and is not to be sought for elsewhere. 
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3. Tho general object of this construction is to exhibit flie 
logical relations of thoughts, not simply tho grammatical relap 
tion of ideas to each other. The leading proposition is modified 
by a full thought in the form of an idea. 

4. This construction expresses the adverbial objective leltp 
tions, or those objective relations which are not directly com- 
plementary. 

5. The use of the ablative absolute contributes to the com- 
pactness and unity of the whole thought ; the use of the cor 
responding subordinate clause, by expressing the exact logical 
or grammatical relations, gives importance to the clause itsett 
The subordinate clause may sometimes be preferred also for the 
sake of euphony or the rhythmical form of the sentence. 

6. This construction may be regarded as an abridged fonn of 
expression, making the transition from the simple to the com- 
pound sentence ; or as a sentence subjected to internal infiectioiL 

7. The Latin ablative absolute may be expressed in Engliali 
by tho nominative absolute ; but much more elegantly by a rab- 
ordinate clause, introduced by its appropriate particle, as in (lie 
examples above. But it is not resolvable into a mere relative 
proposition^ nor into a final proposition. 

8. The English nominative absolute occurs occasionally in 
King James' Version of the Bible. 

Dec. 1845. 



Art. XXXn. — The Infinitive Mode in English. 

The simple or proper infinitive mode, although formerly of 
very extensive use, is now of rare occurrence in English. Its 
place has been usurped for the most part by the infinitive with 
to prefixed, which was formerly a dative case of the proper in- 
finitive, and is now called by modern philologists a supine, I 
propose to exhibit ihe original meanings of the simple or proper 
infinitive, and thus show how far its place has been superseded 
by other forms. 

1. Tho sim[>le infinitive, as the nonuin verbis or the simple 
expression of the verbal idea in an abstract form, was formerly 
used with a finite verb, primarily to denote tho subject or nom* 
inative in a senten(;c. So in Latin, ' mentiri est turpe,' to lie ii 
base ; and in Anglo-Saxon, ' thus unc gedafnath ealle rihtwift- 
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gefyllan^ thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness, 
Matt. 3:15. But this usage does not exist in modem English. 
ItB place has been supplanted either by the supine ; as, * to lie 
18 base;' or by the verbal noun in inf/; as, ^ lying is never 
justifiable.' 

2. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the imrae^ 
diate object after an -active verb, as the accusative case of the 
neuter gender does not ordinarily differ from the nominative. 
So in Latin, * cupio discere,'' I desire to learn ; and in Anglo- 
Saxon, Matt. 12 : 38. But this usage has also been supplanted 
1^ the supine, except after the verbs do, shall, will, may, cauy 
must, dare, need ; which have become mere auxiliaries of mode 
or tense. Such verbs, expressing mere modality or time, no 
longer express action like other verbs. The infinitive which 
follows them has the same subject with the auxiliary verb, but 
cannot be interchanged, as after other verbs, for a subordinate 
proposition. This infinitive virtually expresses the predicate of 
the proposition, and the auxiliary receives into itself the indi- 
eations of number and time. 

3. The simple infiuitive was also used to denote the second 
object after a factitive verb. This is now restricted in English 
to the verbs, hid, help, make, let "Why these verbs have been 
excepted from the fate of other factitive verbs, does not appear. 

4. The simple infinitive has been used, and continues to be 
used after the verbs see, hear, feel, where we should expect a 
participle, which indeed appears to be the proper form. So in 
Anglo-Saxon and in English, Luke 24 : 39, ' As ye see me htwef 
for * As ye see me having J as in the Greek. So * he has his 
tword hang on his side,' for * he has his sword hanging on his 
tide.' The supine, or infinitive with to, is not used in this sense. 

March, 1846. 



Art. XXXin. — ^The Supine, or the iNriNmvE Mode with to. 

The infinitive mode, as it now stands in English, is the dative 
ease of the ancient infinitive, and is formed from the ancient 
infinitive by prefixing the preposition to. As this point is not 
folly understood by all, I propose to illustrate it by a scientific 
arrangement of the different uses of the modem infinitivOi 
they may be supposed to have arisen. 
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1. To express the final cause, tbat is, the end or object fiir 
which anything is done. This is its original and primary im* 
port, arising from tlie natural force of the preposition to. Thus 
Matt. 2 : 13, *For Ilerod will seek the young child to destroff 
him.' Matt. 11 : 7, *What went ye out into the wilderness to 
9€e?^ This is its appropriate meaning in Meso^-Gothio and 
Anglo-Saxon. • 

2. It is used to express the second object after a factitivo 
verb, which is nearly allied to the preceding infinitive of pur- 
pose ; as, * I exhorted him to do it ;' * he made Israel to tM 

3. To express the direct object or complement after a verb; 
as, *he desires to learn;'' Is. 7 : 15, *That he may know to f»- 
fuse the evil.' This is a greater departure from the primaiy 
meaning, but still somewhat of its force remains. 

4. To express the nominative, whether subject or predicate; 
as, Phil. 1 : 21, *To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.' 
Prov. 14 : 8, 'The wisdom of the prudent is to understand Ui 
way.' Prov. 18:6, * It is not good io accept the person of the 
wicked.' This use can be ascribed only to a certain lawlessntti 
in language. It is comparatively modem. 

6. It is used after other parts of speech which convey the 
import of the verb ; as, * desiring to leam, * desirous to UaankJ 
* the desire to leam,^ 

6. It is joineil to a noun or subject to express an attributifO 
relation ; as, * a house to let^ *' a letter to he written^ * a task to 
perform^ These are equivalent to and may be expressed in 
other languages by participles. 

7. The preposition io thus used with an infinitive often de- 
notes necessity or possibility ; as, ^ I have to lament^ * I have to 
work hard,' * I have much to write^ This arises from the fofOS 
of the preposition io^ as given above. 

Oct. 1845. 



Art, XXXrV, — ^The Accusative and Infinitive or Supirb. 

1. There is another use of the participial which deserves at- 
tention, namely, the construction of the accusative and infinitive 
or supine. This construction occurs particularly, when the sub- 
ject of the activity implied in the infinitive difiers from the 8ab> 
ject of the leading verb. Comp. the case absolute, Art ^"^^1- 
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8. The accusative with an infinitive occurs very frequently in 
Greek and Latin, and occupies considerable space in our classic 
grammars. It is more rare in English and some modem lan- 
guages. This is owing to the progressive logical development 
of language. 

3. This construction has occasioned much difficulty and some 
diversity of opinion tunong grammarians, but is now thought to 
be capable of a ready solution. 

(1.) As the accusative with the infinitive interchanges in 
German and Enj^h with a subordinate or dependent proposi- 
tion, the older grammarians naturally regarded this construction 
as merely a substitute for a subordinate proposition. But they 
overlooked the fact tiiat the subordinate proposition in this case 
stood itself in the objective relation to the leading verb, whidi 
was transitive and had no other object dependent upon it. 

(2.) The general dependence of this construction on the lead- 
inff verb bemg admitted, it was for a long time a matter of 
d^ate, whether the infinitive depended on the accusative, or 
the aocusatiTe by attraction on the infinitive. But both parties 
in this discussion went astray. 

(3.) W. Waohsmuth, in a monograph on this subject, (Hal. 
Sax. 1815.) ascribes the origin of this construction to the con^ 
traction or abridgment of two distinct propositions.* But this 
explanation is confused or obscure. 

(4.) In later times the theory has been adopted by many 
grammarians that the accusative and infinitive constitute a 
double object, a direct and an indirect, each alike depending 
on die leading verb of the sentence. So A. Crosby and others. 
This is an approximation to the truth. 

(6.) The doctrine now held by the more judicious gramma- 
rians is this, that the accusative with the infinitive is the appro- 
priate form for the logical factitive relation. As the logical 
&ctitive (see supra, p. Y4, 75.) expresses an adjudged or inferred 
^ect, and is resolvable into a proposition, the infinitive, as 
involving the idea of a predicate without the predicatioui is 
adapted in its own nature to express this factitive. But the 
noun and the infinitive, though equally dependent on the lead- 
ing or principal verb, constitute an apposition, which in this 
case is predicative, not attributive. 

This construction, however, is sometimes used to express the 
real and the moral &ctitive ; as, *thou makest me to laugh;* 
' militem dbire jussit.' 

9 
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4. This construction is found in Greek and Latin not only 
after verba sentiendi et declarandij etc but also after pbrases 
Yrhick are equivalent to such verbs; as, *ad salutem ciyimn 
inventas esse leges constat,' a logical factitive ; ' necesse eat sem- 
per beatum esse sapientem^ a real factitive ; * victorem jpoarctn 
victis aequum est,' a moral factitive. 

5. Weissenbom makes a very proper distinction between the 
two propositions ; puto Cajum gratum^ * I think Cains a 
fill person,' where only the first accusative is the paaaive o1 
and gratum^ * a grateful person,' is properly the reanlt of the 
activity implied in the verb puio^ and Cajum graium e$mpul0f 
* I think Caius to be grateful,' where botii Cafum and ^roliMi 
esse 'the rise of gratitude' are passive objects after puto» 

6. This construction is much restricted in the Teutonio diir 
lects. Its use in English has probably been encouraged and 
promoted by the study of the Latin and Greek dassica at aohooL 

7. It ought to be observed here that in Engliah the nae of 
the simple infinitive is very rare ; as, 'John bf^e him dtfurtf 
but the infinitive witb to, L e. the supine, is more canmum ; as, 
' I advised him to go,^ 

8. But the infinitive form which we have thus fiu: examined 
does not cover the whole ground of the infinitive and aupinei as 
we shall see by the next article. 

Nov. 1855. 



Art. XXX.V.^Thb Substaktivs Pabticipial xh xvck 



1. Besides the ordinary infinitive, or sttbatantive ^ ^ . 
which is formed from the ancient infinitive by dropping the 
infinitive termination an or m, there is another substantive par- 
ticipial, which is formed from the same ancient infinitive \fj 
strengfjiening the termination. Thus from the Meeo-Qothic 
JKtiran^ ' to bear,' we have bear ^whence to bear) and heaiH$ig. 

2. The legitimate functions oi this substantive participial in 
ing it is difficult to state with exactness. It seems to be prop- 
erly used in certain cases, particularly after prepoaitioiiSy where 
the supine with to is inappropriate. 

Thus * I am weaiy of bearing tixem,' not ' I am weaiy to hear 
them,' (aa in Is. 1 : 14.) the preposition to not being adapted to 
express the relation between weary and bear. 
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'These are the four spiritB of the heayens, whidi go forth 
from skmding^ befcare the Lord of all the earth,' Zeck 6 : 5. not 
' which go forth to stand before the Lord <^ aU the earthy' &r 
this womd give a directly opposite meaning. 

*This by no meania hinders the book yrom hemg a useful oim^' 
not ' this by no means hinders the book to 60 a useful one*' 

* To prevent Vi&from rashly engaging in arduous or dangerous 
enteipnses.' 

* She was engaged m reading Plato.' 

^£y e»tabliMng good laws, we secure our peace.' 

B* This form in ing has been thought by some a true or 

proper infinitive, but the infinitive with to occupies that place 

alrandy. It is rath^ a supine, or oblique case of the infinitive. 

it is <»Jy by a doubtful extension of the use of the form in ing 

that it becomes a; proper infinitive ; see infira. 

4. This substantive participial in ing has been confounded by 
moat grammarians with the adjective participial in ing. But 
these partidpials have a distinct origin, as wiU be shown in the 
neztartide. 

5. The substantive participial in ing, as such, seems to admit 
neither an article, nor an adjective, nor a genitive to precede it; 
but if the form in ing be preceded by an article, or by an adjeo* 
tive, or by a genitive, it then becomes an abstract verbal noun, 
no longer govaning an accusative directly, but having the 
construction of other verbal nouns. It is no longer a proper 
participial. 

6. The principle aimed at by the old grammarians in their 
statements was probably this : the form m ing, while having 
the rection of a verb, may be modified by an adverb, but not 
by an article or an attributive ; and while having the constmo* 
tion of a noun, may be modified by an article or an attributive, 
but not by an adverb. This is accordant with the prindpleB of 
Becker. 

Thus this abstract verbal noun takes an adjective instead of 
an adverb ; as, ' useful for the clear understanding of the word of 
God ;' oomp. ' useful for clearly tmderstanding the word of Qod.' 

7. There is often an ambiguity in the use of the verbal noun ; 
as, ^ in the hearing of the philosopher ;' ^ in the preaching of 
Christ ;' the periphrastio genitive being the genitive either of 
the subject or of the object The ambiguity is removed in the 
first example by substituting * in the philosopher's hearing/ or 
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* in hearing the philoeopher ;' and in the second example hj 
substituting ' in Christ's preaching,' or ' in preaching Chnst,' as 
the sense may require. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the judicious Grombie should 
speak of an active meaning of the form in inp^ in the j^rase, 

* in the philosopher's hearing,' and a passive one in the phrase 

* in hearing the philosopher ;' whereas the word hearing is equal- 
ly active in both phrases. For the phrase Mn hearinff the phi- 
losopher' is to be resolved grammatically into 'in on^ hearing 
the philosopher,' and not into 4n the philosopher's being heard? 

8. This verbal noun, although it expresses action, expresses 
action more abstractly, or with less reference to time. Comp^ 
Madvig on the distinction between ctgere and actio in Latin. 

9. Th» abstract verbal noun, like any other noun, may be 
employed as the subject nominative, the predicate nomiiiative^ 
or the passive object, as occasion may require ; aa, 

' The worshipping of idols is forbidden ;' ' oovetonsneti is a 
worshipping of idols ;' ^ we regard the worshipping of idoU as 
sin ;' as well as 4n ^ worshipping of idols there is nn ;' f enoh 
worshipping of idols ;' ' their worshipping of idols* 

' 2%e sailing of ships in winter is dangerous;' *he thought 
the sailing of ships in winter dangerous.' ^' ^^ 

10. When verbals in ing denote an exercise or employmeHt, 
rather than simple action, they are used freely in any situation, 
without an article, adjective, or genitive ; as, 

* I like writing,^ 

* He supposed, with them, that affirming and denying were 
operations of the mind.' 

*• Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for^railingy or striking 
for striking, or cursing for cursing J 

The nouns thus used are reading, writing, speUing^ parsing^ 
ciphering, surveying, drawing, and many others^ 

11. When verbals in ing, by the figure metonymy, denote 
resultant states or concrete existences, they are employed of 
course, as other concrete nouns, with or without the article, as 
occasion may require. They are also capable oi a plural ; as, 
writings, burnt-offerings; and that without entirely losing their 
abstract character ; as, sighings, buffetings, proceeaings. 

12. As the substantive participial in ing has the living force 
of a nomen actionis, which verbals of Latin origin have not, 
the common mind is disposed to use it on all occasiona where 
such a noun is wanted. Thus 
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(1.) There 18 a steng tendency in popular IsngasiQe io em- 
ploy the substontiTe participial in in^ as a simple inmiUre or 
sul^ect nominative in the sentence ; as, 

* MweUinff such disturbances is unlawful.' 

' Rightly underHanding a sentence depends very much on a 
knowledge of its grammatical construction.' 

* Nol attending to this rule is the cause of a very common error.' 
^ ft finds that <wting thus would gratify one passion; not tut- 

inffy dr acUng otherwise, would gratify another. Campbell. 

(2.) Hiere is a. strong tendency in popular langua^ to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing as a simple inmitive or 
predicate nominative ; as, 

'Another fault is aXlowmg it to supersede the use of a point.' 

* This was in fact converting the deposit to his own use.' 

* If the case stand thus, 'tis dangerous drinking^ Collier. 
*It will be but ill venturing thy soul upon that.' Bunyan. 
(8.) There k a strong tendency in popular langu!^ to em^- 

ploy the substantive participial in ing as a simple in&itive ot 
passive object, after ihe leading verb in the sentence : as, 

* I intend €?oen^ it' 

* I remember meeting him.' 

* She regrets not having read it.' 

* One abhors being in debt.' Blair. 

* Polite k employed to signify their being highly eiviKzed! 
Blair. 

(4.) There is a strong tendency in popular lan^age to em* 
ploy the substantive participial in ing, even wim a genitive 
noun or pronoun ; as, 

* Since the days of Samson, there has been no instance of a 
fnan^s accomplishing a task so stupendous.' 

*My going will depend on my father's giving his consent.' 
But all these examples are disapproved of by Mr. Goold 
Brown, the Grammarian, who has examined them with great 
thoroughness and ability; see his Grammar of Grammars^ 
New York, 1851. 8vo. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
authority can stem the current of this usage. 

13. There has been a strong tendency, which is now greatly 
diminished, to employ forms in ing with the rection of a rerbi 
even when preceded by an article ; as, 

* The mixing them makes a miserable jumble of truth and 
fiction.' 

9* 
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^It \s the giving different names to the same otnedJ 
' When we have in view the erecting a columnJ 
'The same objection lies against the employing UaiuM! 
Such language is found in Lord Eames, Sheridan, H. Tooke^ 
Dr. N. We&ter, etc^ but will, at the present day, be appiored 
bj no one. 

14. There is evidently in some cases a broad differeooe be- 
tween the accusative of a noun used before a participle, and 
the genitive of a noun used before a verbal noun; aB| 'hid lelt 
his strength declining^ and ' he was sensible of hia 9trmiglK$ 
declining^ 



^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^t^^^^^^^tm 



Art. XXX Vl, — Origin of the English Forms nr ikg. 

Writers on Euglish Grammar universally, so &r aa I am 
acquainted, regard the termination of the present active partici- 
ple in ing and that of the substantive participial, which is ex- 
pressed by the same letters, as radically and identically the same. 
Hence they have made frequent statements in respect to those 
forms of words, which on any other supposition would A{^>ear 
highly absurd. But in my apprehension, these suffixes have no 
necessary connection. They are radically ind^)endent of each 
other, and have an entirely distinct origin. Ineir resemblance 
in sound and orthography is to be ascribed to pure accident, or 
a certain freak in language. This proposition may be proved 
by tracing tiie origin of each. 

The source of the present active participle may be easily 
shown. Its parentage is dear and undoubted. Its heraldry is 
ancient and honorable. No princely £amily in Europe can boast 
equal antiquity. 

Sansk. bhar-ant, (whence nomin. bhar-anj accus. bhar-antamj) 
bearing. 

Zend bar-ant, (whence nomin. bar-ans, accus, bar-entem^ 
bearing. 

Pers. purs-an and purs-endeh, asking. 

Greek q>i^v, (whence accus. g)igoyTa,) bearing. 

Lat. ferens, (wnence accus. ferentem,) bearing. 

Goth i ^*^"^^) (whence accus. bair-andanc^ bearing. 
' ( bind-anSf (whence accus. bind-andOnaf) bearing. 

Old. G^rm. pint-aniery binding. 

Old Sax. bind-and^ bindBig. 
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Anglo-Sax. hmd-ende^ binding. 

Old Norse, bind-^xndi^ binding. 

Germ, bmd-erut^ binding. ^ 

Dutch, bind-ende, binding. 

Old Eng. doand, < doing;' criande, 'crying;' IqMnde^ leap- 
ing;' (tvatK^, ' living,' in Chaucer; glittercmd^ 'glittering,' m 
Spenser. 

Mod. Eng. hearing^ hmding^ doings glittering. 

Thus the participle or adjective participial has an unbroken 
succession as to K>rm and meaning from the early Sanskrit 
down to the last step, scilicet, the English, when the forms 
doand and doing, livand and living, have by an unaccountable 
freak of language been confounded. 

The substantive participial or verbal noun in ing is radically 
distinct from the participle or adjective participial having the 
same termination, as is easily shown from the original languages. 

Goth. iD&a, bairan, to bear ; Mndan, to bind. 

Old Germ. heU^nga, a healing ; pifind-unga, a finding. 

Old Sax. sigUing, a sealing. 

Anglo-Sax. clcens-ung, a cleansing ; brec-^ng, a breaking. 

Old Norse, korm-ung, a grieving ; hind-ing, a binding. 

Mid. Grerm. wam-unge, a warning. 

G^rm. halt-^ng, a holding; send-ung, a sending. 

Dutch, baar-4nge, a bearing ; hovd-ing, a holding. 

Eng. a hear-ing; a hind-ing; a hold4ng; a send-ing. 

Thus the substantive participial goes back to the Gothic in- 
finitive ; whence arises its meaning and construction. 



Art. XXXVn. — Syntactical Rules. 

Syntax, besides explaining the syntactical combinations, or 
the constituent parts of a proposition, treats also of the different 
processes which, by exhibiting the relation of the words to each 
other, develop the meaning of the sentence. 

These processes are concord or agreement, rection or govern- 
ment, and collocation. 

Concord or agreement is the correspondenoe of one word 
with another in gender, number, case, or poi:^oii. ^^ -^^ 
XXXVm. where this subject is iUustrated fYom <he Utm 
' language. 
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lUction or government is when one word reqinroB another to 
be put in a certain case or mode ; which^ however, always de- 
pends on the significancy. See Art XXXES. where this sub- 
ject is illustrated from the English knguage. 

Collocation is the arrangement or position of words in a sen* 
tence. See Art. XL. where this subject is illustrated from 
yarious languages. 

The rules of syntax, in our common grammars, ^xe embraced 
under these three heads. They are distinct from each other, 
and exhaust the subject 

Collocation, however, includes also punctuation. And collo- 
cation and punctuation together accord with, or rather repre- 
sent, the pauses and various intonations in spoken language. 

Uninfected languages have no agreement, and very little 
government They depend almost solely on collocation. 

Nov. 1866. 



AbT. XXXVEL CONCOIID OR AaRSEMSBT. 

Concord or agreement is the correspondence <^ one word 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

The grammatical concords were formerly regarded as of suffi- 
cient importance to merit a distinct consideration by themselves. 
But in some of our latest grammars the rules, of concord have 
been so intermingled with the rules of government as to occa- 
sion not a little confusion. A philosophic explanation of the 
several concords may not be without its use. 

1. Concord of a Verb with its Nominative. 

As the verb does not in its own nature involve number, gen- 
der, or person, but has admitted into itself inflections for them, 
on account of its relation to the nominative or subject, it must, 
in order to express such relation, agree with its nominative in 
all these respects ; as, mulier amata est, the woman was loved. 

2. Concord of an Adjective with a Substantive. 

As the adjective is inflected by number, gender, and case, in 
order to show its relation to the substantive which it modifies, 
it must agree with such substantive in these respects;* as, 
mulier bcnay a good woman. 
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S. Ckmeord of a Substantive with a Substantive, 

Twx> substantives, expressing independent existences, but 
standing in the like relation, are put in the same case ; and if 
the annexed substantive is varied by gender, also in the same 
gender ; as, philosopkia magistra vitae, philosophy the mistress 
of Hfe. 

4. Concord of a Pronoun with its Antecedent, 

A pronoun, whether relative or other pronoun, if it be varied 
by geoider, number, or person, agrees with the noun to which it 
refen in tiiese particulars, but its case depends on the construc- 
tion of the clause to which the pronoun belongs ; as, puer qui 
UgU^ the boy who reads. 

QXNX&AL RkMABKS ON THE FoUS CONOORDS. 

1. A collective noun or pronoun, or noun of multitude, as 
being virtually a plural, may be construed as such ; as, pars 
tpuUs onerant mensas, part load the tables with dainties. 

2. Two or more substantives singular, connected by a copu- 
lative conjunction, or by the preposition cum, forming virtually 
a plural, may be construed as such ; as, grammatica quondam 
ae mutice junctae fuerunt, grammar and music were formerly 
joined. 

S. Where different genders are concerned, the masculine 
takes the lead of the feminine or neuter ; as pater mihi et mater 
moriui aunt, my &ther and mother are dead ; tempos vitae ma- 
giiter est, time is the master of life. 

4. The neuter gender, as being the most comprehensive, is 
employed in adjectives, 

(1.) When used in the most general sense ; as, laJxyr vincit 
omnia, labor overcomes all things. 

(2.) When referring to an indeclinable word, or to a clause ; 
as, v€u:are culpd est suave, to be free from blame is pleasant. 

(8.) When referring to a noun, but without reganl to its gen- 
der ; as, triste lupus stabulis, the wolf is a destructive thing to 
the stalls. 

(4.) When referring to things without life, but of different 
genders or numbers ; as, labor voluptasque dissimilia naturd, 
labor and pleasure are naturally unlike. 

5. Substantives of the neuter gender, when they denote per- 
sons, sometimes have adjectives agreeing with them in the ina»- 
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culine by a constructio ad sensum; as, capita eon^rathnU eaesi 
sunt, the heads of the conspiracy were slain. 

6. When a compound subject is made up of nominativeB ci 
different persons, the verb agrees with the first person lafiher 
than with the second, and with the second rather than with the 
third ; ss, si tu et Tullia valetis, ego et Cicero vcUemus^ if you 
and Tullia are well, I and Cicero are well ; haec neque ego neque 
tufecimus, neither I nor you have done these things. 

7. The following are cases of attraction, 

(1.) Where the verb agrees with the predicate instead of tli6 
subject in number ; as, amantium ira£ amoris integnUio $8t^ the 
anger of lovers is a renewal of love. 

(2.) Where the verb agrees wiik the noun in apposition in- 
stead of the first noun ; as, Volsiniij oppidum Tuecorutn^ em- 
crematum est, Yolsinii, a town of the Tuscans, was oonsnined 
by fire. Here is also a constrvuitio ad sensum, 

(3.) Where the relative pronoun agrees with a followiiur.nomi 
instead of its antecedent ; as, TheSu^ quod est eaput^ Tnebcii 
which is the capitaL 

Aug. 1844, 

It was ea^ to conjecture Uiat concord m its origin was a 
chiming of similar final sounds ; as, domintM bontif, domins 
bona, regnt^m bont^m. And this conjecture is now confiimed 
by the analogous fact, that, in the South-African dialects con- 
cord has arisen from alliteration, or a chiming of initial sonndk 
Thus in Swahere, one of these dialects, kitn itidogo, negotinfii 
•p&rvum, plur. t^ttu widogOy negotia parva; mtti midogo mitala, 
ires tenuf^ arbore«. 

Nov. 1866. 



Art. XXXIX. — ^Rkction or Govkrkmint. 

This topic includes the government of verbs, the govemment 
of adjectives, and the government of partides. This last, how- 
ever, falls under compound sentences. 

Nov. 1865. 

I. Government of Verbs in English. 

The progress made in grammatical scienoe makes a new ex- 
hibition of this topio desirable. 
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1, Subjective verbs, as tbeir meaning is complete in them- 
selves, require no complementary object; as 'John sleeps;"* 
* Henry stands? They admit freely, however, like other verbs, 
supplementary or incidental objects. 

2. Objective verbs, in order to develop their frill meaning, 
tequire a complementaiy object afrer them. Thus 

(1.) Some objective verbs, in order to develop their frill 
meaning, require an accusative object, i. e. an object merely 
passive; as, 'they eat bread ;'' 'God created the world? This 
IS expressed in English by the objective case. 

(2.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a rfa- 
tive object, i. e. a personal object, also reciprocating the action 
of the subject, and interested therein ; as, ' they yielded to the 
enemy ;"* ' he gave the book to John? This is usually expressed 
in English by means of the preposition to or for, 

(8.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a gen- 
itive object, i. e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and 
calling out his activity; as, 'he repents of his folly ;^ 'he is 
ashamed of his conduct? This is usually expressed in English 
by means of the preposition of or from. 

(4.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a/oc- 
UavB object, i. e. an object produced by the action of the verb 
0n the accusative or merely passive object ; as, ' they chose him 
Mngf * he was thought a tyrant? This is usually expressed 
in Kngliah by a noun in apposition. 

Some verbs have two of these objects at the same time ; as, 
^he gave ihe hook to him;"* 'they appointed him chairman? 
jae« are suppoBed to be aU the complementary or neoesBaty 

8. V^bs, whether subjective or objective, admit without dis- 
crimination all the supplementary or incidental objects. Thus 

(1.) Any verb admits an object of locality ; as, ' the ball rolls 
en the ground;^ 'they wounded him in the street? 

(2.) Any verb admits the object of time ; as, ' he died in th& 
winter;^ 'they summoned him yesterday? 

(3.) Any verb admits the object of manner; as, 'he lived 
happily;^ 'he wrote the letter quickly? 

(4.) Any verb admits the causal object; as, 'he died from 
poison;^ 'he shunned them /rom /gar.' 

The same verb may admit several or even all of these sup- 
plementary objects; as, Hn the morning the enemy was quickly 
driven yyxMn the field by our guns? 
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The varieties of these supplementary objects are almost end* 
less. 

The same external form is often used to express very diffar* 
ent objects ; as, ' he fought for his king^ with a dative object; 

* he contended for the prize, with a genitive object ; * he was 
taken /or a rogue^ with a factitive object; *I contended ybr an 
hour^ with a supplementary object of time. 

Jan. 1851. 

II. Qovemment of Adjectives in EnglisK 

The goveniment of adjectives may be treated in a maimer 
analogous to that of the government of verbs. 

Adjectives, like verbs, are either subjective or objectiye. 

1. Subjective adjectives, as their meaning is complete in 
themselves, require no complementary object; as, 'white;' 

* round ;' * awake.' They admit freely, however, like other ad- 
jective, supplementary or incidental objects. 

2. Objective adjectives, in order to develop their fall mesft* 
ing, require a complementary object to accompany tliem ; ai| 
' a A^aW-rending sight;' *he was useful to his country;^ 'he 
was desirous of praise ;' ' mistaken /or an honest man? Tbum 

(1.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop tlieir fall 
meaning, require a merely passive object. This happena, how- 
ever, only in compound words; as, *a «oti/-Btirring event;' 'a 
heartrending si^ht.' 

(2.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their fall 
meaning, require after them a dative objecty i. e. apenonai ob- 
ject, interested in and reciprocating the action of'^the sabject 
noun. This object is expressed in English by means of the 
preposition to or for (the usual representatives of the anotfiot 
dative) ; also by towards, against, etc as, ' good to /«nie/;' 
'useful /or man;' 'pious towards God;"* 'offended against his 
servant.^ After the adjectives like and near, it is expreaaed by 
a simple objective case; as, 'like God;'' 'near hisfnend! 

(3.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their fiill 
meaning, require after them a genitive object, i. e. a real olneei, 
also acting on the subject, and calling out his activity, jlua 
object is expressed in English by means of the prepodtion of 
or from (the usual representatives of the ancient genitive) ; also 
by about, at, for, in, on, over, to, upon, with; as, 'ashamed of 
his conduct;^ 'free/rom crime;'* 'uneasy about his child;'* 'dis- 
gusted at the deed;^ 'sorry /or his fault ;^ 'joyfiil tnour GW;' 
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* dependent on Mm;^ 'victorious over the enemy ;'' 'accustomed 
to the habit f 'relying upon his word;^ 'pleased with the tdsh^ 
After the adjective worthy it is expressed by a simple objective 
case; as, 'it was worth the price^^ 

(4.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require after them a factitive object, i. e. an object 
produced by and resulting from the action expressed by the 
adjective. This object is usually expressed in English by a 
noun in apposition ; also by means of the preposition for or 
mto; as, 'taken prisoner;'* 'mistaken for <m honest man;'* 

* chfloiged into wine J 

Some adjectives have afber them two complementary objects 
at the same time ; as, ' patient of fatigue for his friend ;"* ' ^ht- 
ing /or liberty against the enemy ;"* 'devoted to death for his 
country. 

These are supposed to be all the complementary or necessary 
ol^jects. 

8. Adjectives, whether subjective or objective, admit with- 
out diflcrimination all the supplementary or incidental objeots. 
Thus 

(1^ Any adjective admits an object of locality ; as, ' studiouil 
at school;^ ' awamed of his conduct a4 home? 

(2.) Ally adjective admits an object of time ; as, ' indol^t 
•n mummer;^ ' toiling aU day for money.' 

(3.) Any adjective admits an object oi manner ; as, ' danger' 
onshf flick ;' ' zealously striving for glory.' 

(4.) Any adjective admits an object of causality ; as, ' eco- 
nomical from necessity;'' 'subject to his master yrom^r.* 

Hie same adjective may admit several, or even all these sup- 
plementary objects at the same time ; as, ' he was, from obsti' 
nacy^ busily engaged cdl day at Paris on his object.' 

Ths»& are all t£e classes of supplementary objects, but the 
subordinate varieties are without number. 

The government of adjectives is usually passed over in silence 
in our common grammars ; yet it has some importance. Ita 
place has been supplied in part, as in Hiley's English Grammar, 
and in Worcester's Dictionary, by tables of the construction of 
verbs and adjectives. The subject needs to be more fullj 
labored. 

Feb. 1851. 

10 
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Art. XL. — CoLLOCAnoK. 

1. Besides Concord or Agreement and Rection or Oovem- 
ment, Collocation or Arrangement is an important part of 
Syntax. 

2. By collocation is intended the definite order in which Aa 
members of the proposition, or the members of the syntaotical 
combination, follow each other. 

8. Concord and rection express the grammatical rdatiana of 
the members of the syntactical combination ; but collocation 
or arrangement exhibits (1.) the unity of the propo6iti<»), or of 
the syntactical combination, by bringing togeuier the membera 
of the same ; and (2.) the subordination of one member of the 
syntactical combination to the other, by placing the leading 
member last, so that the stronger intonation may &11 mxm iL 
The collocation and intonation thus affect the logical ferm of 
the thought or idea. 

4. Many encominms have been passed by our beat oriticB en 
a correct collocation. It adds a OTcat charm to all language; 
bot especially to writing, which has not the aid of the rone. 
It is the great secret of a clear and energetic style, to which, 
however, few fully attain. For it requires a practised aa well 
as a discriminating mind to seize in continuous oompontion the 
ooneet reladonship of all the words. 

5. The general principle of collocation in all langoagea jb, 
that the words most closely connected in thought should be 
brought nearest in location, in order that their relation to each 
other may appear. But this principle is too general to be of 
muoh practical utility. Besides it does not decide whidi of 
two related words is to have the precedence. 

6. To understand fuUy the true nature of collocation or ar- 
rangement, we are not to consider single words directly, but to 
take words in groups ; and that not at hap-hazard, but in ac- 
cordance with the syntactical combinations, which haye been 
already explained. 

7. There is with grammarians a natural or logical order of 
the members of a sentence, according to which uie modifying 
word follows the word modified, as if arranged thus : * commu- 
nications evil comipt manners good.' Here corrupt comes after 
communications, i. e. the predicate follows the subject ; evil 
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comes after eammuTdcatioM, and pood after manner$^ L e. tli# 
attribute fbllowB the substantive ; and marmera oomes after cor- 
rupt, L e. the olject follows the verb. There is also a logical 
arran^ment for the various kinds of attributes and for the vari- 
ous kinds of objects. 

8. There is perhaps no language which follows the bgical 
order altogether. Most languages deviate from it somewhat 
Thus the Hebrew deviates as to the arrangement of subject and 
predicate ; the English as to the arrangement of substantive 
and attribute ; and the Latin as to the arrangement of verb 
and object. 

9. Most languages, however, have a definite order of their 
own, which is followed when no disturbing foree, as emphasis^ 
change of modality, etc. intervenes. This appears to thoM 
speaking the language the natural order ; and any infringement 
<x such order is readily and immediately perceived by theoou 

10. The Chinese is an uninflected language. The following 
examples from R^musat's Ghrammaire CIdmdie will exhibit the 
Ghinese oollocalion : ' ching jin^ sanctus homo ; ^ wSkiikg Kdo 
chinj rex amat virtutem ; ' ihi&n tcM ming^ heav^i of oom- 
mand, i. e. command of heaven ; ' tseu Kan y&n liy Confbdus 
rar6 loquebatur lucrum. 

11. According to the nonnal or regular collocation in He- 
hrewy the attribute follows the substantive, and the object fol? 
lows the verb ; but the predicate precedes the subject ; as^ 
^liK tm^"\ teln |a a wise.son gladdens the father, Prov. 10 ; 1. 

d'Wrtba)' StO'^'^n fi'^rrb^ rf\tX^ feM and Jehovah God brought 
% deep sleep upon the man, Gen. 2 : 21. 

The Hebrew, in deviating from the logical order, seem to haw 
regarded the verbal idea as the leading one in the sentence. 

12. The leading principles of Greek collocation are as follows; 

(1.) The predieate follows the subject, the attribute the sub- 
stantive ; but the object goes before the verb. Thus Siv9gw 
&yci^hv HQ^rjmbg uaXotg noisl. Matt 7 : 17. 

This deviation from the logical ord^ gives compactness to 
the sentenxie. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged before and 
after the substantive. Thus 6 l(jUiQ haXgoe awpdg^ mens amioas 
sapiens. 

(3.) Objects of different kinds are arranged on the following 
plan ; ci JSl^f^e^ ra^tij r^ ^i^^ ^^ Maga&Qpt fe^ Ui^etg 
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naX&g ivlxi^aav, IlelleTies illo die in Marathone Feisas bene 
Yioernnt ; t© naidl t6 ^iSXiov dlda/A^^ puero librum do. 
The Greek in collocation pays great attention to rhythm. 

13. The leading principles of Latin collocation correspond 
nearly with the Greek, and are as follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, the attribute follows 
the substantive ; but the object precedes the verb. Urns ' arbos 
bona fructus bonos facit,' Mat 7:17 Vulg. 

This deviation from the logical order has the same object as 
in Greek. 

(2.) The different attributes are arranged thus : * oolmnna 
solida aurea erecta est ;' ' naves longas triginta refecit ;' ' hora 
mortis destinata;^ 'homo, grandaevus, ex /to/to, Caii pater^ 
nuper mortuus est Alexandriae.' 

(3.) The different objects are arranged thus : the accusatiye 
before the verb, the dative before the accusative, the notation of 
time, place, cause, and means, before the dative ; as, ^ Dens olim 
in monte legem populo parendam benigniter dedit.' 

The peculiarity of Latin collocation consists in its condnnify, 
as developed by the figures chiasmus and anaphora. 

Example of the chiasmus^ ' Quam multa enim, quae nxmtri 
catisA nunquam faceremue^ fadmue causd, amicontm} 

Example of the anaphora, ' Ut non nequidquam tantae viitn- 
tis homines judicari deberet ausos esse tranHre loHstimum ftw- 
men, ascendere aliiseimas rupee, eubire iniquiesimum lotum^ 
quae facilia ex difficillimis animi magnitude redegerat* 

Example of chiasmus and cmapliora combined^ Simon Odk- 
ley, vir orientalibus literis eruditus sed parum a re ^Eimiliari 
copiosus, ut Saracenorum historiam scriberet, contraxerat aes 
alienum, quod quum dissolvere Turn posset, datus est in coa- 
todiam.' 

14. The leading principles of German collocation are as 
follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, and the objeot follows 
the verb or adjective ; but the attribute precedes the substantive. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged thus : * drey 
gute, ehrliche Menschen ;' * diese drey guten Leute ;' * jene vier 
ersten tapfem Manner,' those four first brave men. 

(3.) The different kinds of objects are arranged according to 
their logical worth ; viz. form-words are subordinated to no- 
tional words ; objects of the individual to objects of the kind ; 
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adrerbifll objects of time, place, and cailsality, to complementary 
objects ; dative or caae of the person to the case of the thing ; 
the accusative to the &otitive ; all objects to the complementuy 
local relation. 

G^erman collocation has two pecnliarities : 

(1.) It distinguishes the subordinate propositaon from the 
kading proposition hy inverting the order ci the parts of the 
predicate ; as, ' er 19/ gestorben;^ ' Ich weiss, dass er ffestorben Ut^ 

(2.) It gives a compactness to the whole sentence, bj placing 
the predicate in the leading proposition, and the verb itself in 
the subordinate proposition, at the close of the sentence ; as, 
' der Yater hat dem Sohne dies Buch geschenkt, 

15. Hie leading principles of English collocation are k& fol- 
lows: 

(1.) The predicate stands after the subject, the object after 
the verb, but the attribute stands before the noun ; as, ^ evil 
communieatums corrupt good manners.^ 

(2.) Different attributes are arranged thus : ' These my ttoo 
learned friends,^ 

(3.) Different objects maybe arranged thus: ^jSegavsim 
apjfde to him yeeterdag, 

16. Cdlocation in an English simple sentence may be con- 
aidered more minutely und^r the following heads : 1. subject 
and predicate ; 2. substantive and attribute ; 3. verb or adjec^ 
live and object ; 4. arrangement of various attributes ; 6. ar- 
rangement of various objects ; 6. arrangement of auxiliary and 
verb ; Y. arrangement of preposition and object ; 8. adverb. 

(1.) Subject and Predicate, — ^The predicate follows the sub- 
ject ; as, * the horse runs.' This is the proper logical order. 

(2.) Substantive wnd Attribute, — ^The attribute precedes the 
substantive ; as, * good men/ This is contrary to the logical 
order. So whenever the attribute is a single word, and readily 
receives the stress of voice. But whenever the attribute is ex- 
tended so as not to receive the stress of voice, the logical order 
is restored ; as, * a mind conscious of right ;^ ' a wall three feet 
thick ;^ 'a woman, modesty sensible, and virtuous f 'a being 
infinitely wise,^ So in poetry; *to the isles Atlantic;^ and in 
many technical terms ; as, * heir presumptive ;' * notary public! 

(B,) Verb or Adjective and Direct. — ^The object follows die 
vero or adjective ; as, 'Alexander conquered Darius.' This is 
also the logical order. 

10* 
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U.) Attributes of diffwent kinds, — ^These follow^ in EngUah 
ana in the Teutonic dialects generally, a truly philosophic rale 
or principle ; as, ' these my two learned friends. See Joel Cha- 
pin^s Anal, and Philos. Gram. (1851.) p. 1*73. But the attri- 
butes seldom all precede ; as, ^ an old man, from Italy, Gaiiu' 
father, deceased lately.' 

(5.) Objects of different kinds, — ^The objects here seldom all 
follow the verb ; as, ^ yesterday, in the palace, the king ▼olim- 
tarily relinquished the throne to his son.' 

(6.) The Auxiliary and Verb, — ^The verb follows the auxil- 
iary, the auxiliary having been originally a fiill verb, and fid- 
lowed by an infinitive ; as, * he will go? 

(7.) The Preposition and Complement, — ^The prqKmtion pre- 
cedes, as its name imports ; as, * to Boston.' In this way too, 
the preposition takes its natural place between the verb or ad- 
jective and the object 

(8.) Adverb, — The adverbial object, when very short, precedes 
the verb or adjective ; as, * he wisely refused ;' a very good man.' 

Besides the normal or regular collocation, there is in meet 
languages a rhetorical and an euphonic collocation. 

We have confined ourselves in this article to simple sentenoes, 
and to the normal collocation. This is important as lying at 
the foundation of all collocation. 

Nov. 1866. 



Art. XLI. — Compoitnd Propositioks. 

Man was not long satisfied with the utterance of detached 
simple propositions. He soon felt the need of expressing their 
mutual relation and connection. Hence in continuous discourse 
we often find two or more propositions bound together. In 
this way arises the compound proposition. 

1. A compound sentence or proposition is the combination of 
two or more sentences or propositions into one ; and of course 
the union of two or more sentiments or thoughts into one com- 
pound sentiment or thought The single propositions, in refer- 
ence to the compound proposition, are call^ members or clauses, 

2. As in the compound word, and in the syntactical combi- 
nation of ideas, the unity of idea is indicated by the continuity 
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of utterance and the intonation ; so in the compound proposi- 
tion the unity of thought is indicated by the same means. 

The continuity of utterance in the compound proposition re- 
quires that the pauses within the proposition be shorter than 
uiose which separate it from the preceding and following con- 
text 

The intonation of a compound sentence must be such as to 
give to one member of the same a logical prominence or pre- 
cedence over the other. This affects merely the logical worth 
of the two members. 

Although the union of two propositions into one is indicated 
mainly by the intonation, the special relation of the members 
to each other is pointed out by their import, position, and the 
use of conjunctions. 

S. Conjunctions senre to express the relation of propositions 
to each other ; but they perform this office less perfectly than 
has been generally supposed. 

4. The perfect compound proposition is always bimembral ; 
but the copulative or imperfect compound may consist of any 
number of terms. 

However numerous may be the parts of which a perfect 
compound proposition consists, it may always be formed by re- 
peated combinations of two parts. There is no occasion for 
compounding three unlike members directly. 

5. When two propositions, each expressing distinct thoughts 
or sentiments, but not of the speaker, and not standing in a 
logical relation to each other, are so united into a single thought 
or sentiment, that one proposition, merely as an idea or notion, 
forms the complement of the other proposition, the former 
proposition is said to be stUnjrdinate to the latter, and this kind 
of union is called subordination. 

The logical relations of thoughts are causality and antithesis. 

6. When two or more propositions, each expressing distinct 
thoughts or sentiments of the speaker, and standing in a logi- 
cal relation to each other, are so united into a compound thought 
or sentiment, that each continues to be a thought or sentiment 
of the speaker, or to exist in a manner independent of the 
other, such propositions are said to be co-ordinate to each other, 
and this kind of union is called co-ordination, 

7. The same proposition may be a leading proposition in 
reference to one proposition, and a subordinate proposition in 
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reference to another ; as, * I respect the friend, who rebukes me^ 
when I do wrong.' Here ' who rebukes me,' is Bubordinate to 
*' I respect the friend/ and * when I do wrong' is subotdinate to 
* who rebukes me.' 

8. The same thought or sentiment, standing in a givan 1<^ 
cal relation to another thought or sentiment, may oftentimeB oe 
expressed either co-ordinately or subordinately, at the will of 
the speaker ; as, Marctu laudatur, nam hostee vieit^ ' Marccu k 
praised, for he conmiered the enemies ;' and Marcus iaudatur^ 
quia hostes vicity * Marcus is praised, because he oonqaered the 
enemies.' In the fonner case the additional clause aoquireB 
importance, in the latter the causality is made emphatic. 

The distinction between £ng./or and because is essentially 
the same as that between Gr. ytJiQ and on, or that between Lat 
nam and quia, or that between Germ, denn and weil, Tim 
distinction is sometimes overlooked ; see Greene's AnaL pw 152. 

9. The external form of the composition is sometimes at vari- 
ance with its internal nature. Thus a co-ordinate thought may 
appear as a subordinate idea, and a subordinate idea may De 
presented as a co-ordinate thought ; as, * he had just amred, 
when he set off again,' for ^ he set off again, when he had just 
arrived.' So Lat * legebam tuas literas, cum mihi epistola af- 
fertur a Lept^.' But this construction must be regarded as 
abnormal. 

Jan. 1856. 
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Abt. XLn. — Subordikauve Coiipoukd PBOPOBinoirB. 

1. The suhordinative or subordinating proposition has been 
explained in the preceding Article. 

2. The subordinate proposition stands in a grammatical re- 
lation to the leading proposition, i. e. it is a member or &ctor 
of some syntactical combination ; while co-ordinate propositions 
stand in a logical relation to each other. 

3. The suhordinative proposition is not to be regarded as a 
composition of already existing parts to a whole, but as a de- 
velopment from the simple proposition. Thus ^one who lies 
will steal,' is developed from * a Itar will steal ;' ' a soldier, who 
is cowardly, deserves contempt,' is developed from ^ a cowardly 
soldier deserves contempt;' 'an article which is good easily 
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finds OM who will purcJuue it^ is developed from ^ a good ar- 
ticle easily finds a purchaser;'' ^whenever you will, you can 
prore that yowr will isfree^ is developed from ^at any moment 
you can prove the freedom of your wUl^ 

That is, a notional word, whetber it denote a subject, attri- 
bute, or object, may be expanded into a proposition, and an 
idea expressed in l^e form of a thought 

In tnis way the notional word returns to the form out of 
which it originated. 

4.' Subozmnate propositions may be termed suhject-froposi- 
iianSj attribute-propoettions, or object-propositions, according as 
ihey represent Ja subject, attribute, or object. But in practice 
it will be found more convenient to distribute them thus : 

ri.) Substantive propositions, including subject-propositions 
ana complementary object-propositions. 

!2.) Adjective propositions, or attribute-propositions. 
8.) Adverbial propositions, or supplementary object-propo- 
sitions. 

5. Subordinate propositions are naturally developed from 
participials, (or from verbal substantives and adjectives having 
somewnat of the nature of participials,) and correspond to the 
three kinds of participials ; viz. substantive clauses or proposi- 
tions to the supines, adjective clauses to the participle, and ad- 
verbial clauses to the gerund. To these also correspond three 
species of subordinate conjunctions or conjunctives. 

6. This derivation of subordinative propositions from simple 
propositions seems to be confirmed by the feict, that the more 
ancient languages had participials, where the more modem have 
subordinate clauses. 

7. Subordinate propositions, as compared with the participi- 
als, out of which they are developed, are more emphatic, and 
express definitely the time, mode, and particular relation to the 
main proposition, which the participials do not. 

8. The subordinate proposition sometimes has a different 
origin from that specified above. Thus it may arise (1.) from 
a quoted thought or sentiment ; as, ' my teacher told me, that 
these toere planets ;"* (2.) from a quoted question; as, *he asked 
me, where I was bom;'' and (8.) even from a thought or judg- 
ment of the speaker ; as, ' I have procured a new work, which 
pleases me muchJ But in either case it is no longer a thought 
of the speaker, but merely an idea modifyin&p the main propo- 
sition. These are spurious or abnormal subormnate propositions. 
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9. The subordinate proposition is usually introduced by a 
relative pronoun or particle, to which corresponds a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or particle, expressed or underaiood, in the leading 
proposition. The nature of the demonstratiTe pronoun or par- 
ticle determines the character of the subordinate proposition. 

10. An unemphatic or unimportant word cannot be derel- 
oped into a proposition. 

11. Subordinate propositions are more necessary in written 
than in spoken language. 

12. The subordinate proposition may occupy three diffiannt 
positions : 

(1.) Before the leading proposition; as, ^if you VMin hufi^ 
you would think otherwise.' 

(2.) After the leading proposition; as, 'you would tliink 
otherwise, if ywi were here? 

(3.) Between the parts of the leading proposition; aa^ 'jon, 
if you were here, would think otherwise.' 

13. The character of the subordinate proposition, (whetber 
substantive, adjective, or adverbial,) depends not on tlie fisrm 
of the relative, but on the form oS. the antecedent e^p ro awd cr 
understood; as, 

^ I do not know where he is,^ Subst prop. 
'The place where he fell is marked by a monument. A^ 
prop. 

*He died wAere A«/tfW.' Adv. prop. 
' I do not know when he died? Subst. prop. 
' I remember the day when he died? Adj. prop. 
' I was absent when he died? Adv. prop. 
Jan. 1866. 



Art. XLm. — Substantivk Proposition8. 

1. Substantive propositions are a species of subordinate prop- 
ositions. They are so called, because, in reference to the lead- 
ing proposition, they occupy the place, and follow the oonstmo- 
tion of a substantive. 

2. We distinguish four varieties of this proposition^ yiz. (1.) 
the proper or abstract substantive proposition ; (2.) the concrete 
substantive proposition; (3.) the quoted thought or sentiment; 
and (4.) the quoted interrogation. 
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8. The proper substantiTe proposition arises from a substan- 
tive participiaiY or a verbal substantive, developed to a proposi- 
tion, and connected with the main proposition by the particle 
ihoL Thus from ' to make many books' is developed the prop- 
osition * that we should make many books ;' from * the conge- 
lalion of 'water by cold' is developed * that water should congeal 
by cold ;' from * the existence of God' is developed ' that God 
womM It espresses the ahstmct idea of an activity. 

4. This substantive proposition is employed, 

(1.) To denote the subject ; as, ' that God eadsts, is demon- 
•Crable;' 'it is a law of nature, th<xt water should conceal by 

(2.) To denote the immediate complement or pasidve object; 
aa^ 'we believe that God exieta^ 'He rejoices that Moearefree,^ 

^8.) To denote the second complement; as, 'the Bible 
teaches us that God is love.'' 

(4.) To denote the attributive genitive ; as, ' the belief that 
Ood exisiis almost univerfially prevails.' 

The mbject and the passive object differ only in their oollo- 
estion. * 

B» The sBOond variety of this proposition, expressing the con- 
ereU idea oi an existence, is derived immediately fr^m an ad* 
itcstive preposition uaed substantively, and is connected with the 
loadiiig proposition by the compound relatives, whosOj what, 
whatsoever or whatever^ that, etc. as, ' whoso loveth wisdom re* 
joiceth his father,' Prov. 29 : 3. 'I knew not what it waSy 2 
Sam. 18 : 29. 'he took notice of what happened;'' ^whatsoever 
is right, I will give you;' Matt. 20: 4. 'handsome is that 
handsome does;^ ' that thou doest, do quickly,' John 13 : 27. 

6. This substantive proposition is employed, 

il.) To denote the subject; as, ^ whoso hearkeneth unto me 
11 dwell safely,' Prov. 1 : 83. ' what is right for one is right 
£>r another.' 

(2.) To denote the immediate complement ; as, ' w?tat men 
sow J they must expect to reap ;' ' whatsoever I have, I will give 
you.' 

7. The quoted thought or sentiment is treated as a developed 
thought or sentiment, and introduced also by the particle that; 
as, ' he told me that the earth was rounds 

The particle that^ in English, is often omitted ; as, ' he says 
it was so? 
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6. The quotation has the following Ysnetv of forms : 

(1.) Solomon said that the fear of God u the beginning of 
wisdom. 

(2.) Solomon said: '^The fear of God is the b^inning of 
wisdom.". 

(3.) " The fear of God is the beginning of wisdam,'' said 
Solomon. 

(4.) <* The fear of God,^' said Solomon, ^ is the beginning ct 
wisdom." 

0. The quoted question, the fourth kind of substantive prop- 
ositions, is derived from an interrogative propositiony but it u 
treated like a subordinate proposition. It is introduced by 
whether, if, or some interrogative particle ; as, Mt is doubtful 
whether it be so ;^ * I know not if it is true;'' * I know not tfAa 
he is, or where he ts.' But interrogative forms will be conaideied 
by themselves hereafter. 

10. On the particle that, see infra. 

11. The particles employed to introduce the substantivB 
propositions are (1.) for the abstract idea of an actiTitj, the 
particle that; (2.) for the concrete idea of an existence, the 
compound relatives, whoso, what, whatever, that; (3.) for a quo- 
ted thought or sentiment the partide that; and (4.) for a quo- 
ted question, whether, if, or interrogative particles^ vAo^ wnkik^ 
what^ where, whence, whether, when, how, why; also intenoga- 
tive compounds, wherefore, wherein^ etc 

Jan. 1856. 



Art. XUV. — ^Adjectivb Fbopositzoks. 

1. Adjective propositions are a species of subordinate propo> 
sitions. They are so called, because, in reference to the leadmg 
proposition, they occupy the place, and follow the construction 
of an adjective. 

2. They arise also from adjective participials, or verbal ad* 
jectives, developed to a proposition. Thus from * Balbus, Aaw- 
ing a sword, drew it,' is developed * Balbus, who had a eword, 
drew it ;' from ' the prudent man looks to Uie future,' is devel- 
oped *the man who is prudent, looks to the future.' 

3. The adjective proposition, in its full form, is introduced by 
a relative pronoun adjective, referring to a demonstrative adjec- 
tive pronoun, expressed or understood, in the leading proposition. 
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The relative adjective pronoun agrees in gender, nnmber, and 
case, with the substantive to be supplied in the subordinate 
proposition ; as, 'the man, who (which man) told me, is dead ;' 

• ihe woman, whom ^which woman) you saw, is alive ;' * the per- 
sons, to whom (whi(ui persons) you gave the money, are absent' 

4. This gives us a beautiful system of correlatives ; as, this 
or that man who or that; this or tJmt woman who or that ; this 
or that thing which or that; the place where or in which; the 
time when or in which ; the cause whj/ or wherefore ; the man- 
ner how or in which; such as, 

5. Hie demonstrative^^ however, is always omitted, unless it 
happens to be emphatic. 

In English, the relative pronoun is also often omitted ; as, 

* the house (which) I left was a happy one ;' ' we must make 
the best terms (wmch) we can.' 

6. The adjective proposition sometimes suffers abridgment ; 
as, 'will England, so happy in the enjoyment of the new light^ 
throw herself into the arms of the papacy ?' 

7. The adjective propositition is employed, as an attribute ; 
(1.) To modify the subject; as, Hhe merchants who dwell 

there are wealthy.' 

(2.) To modify the complementary object; as, *they con- 
sumed all the provisions which we had collected^ 

(8.) To modify the supplementary object ; as, * we fotmd him 
in the house thai he had formerly inhabited^ 

8. The words employed to introduce the adjective proposi- 
tion are relative pronouns, as wh)^ which, that; and relative 
particles, as where, whither, whence, when, how, as; and some 
compounds with prepositions, as wherefore, wherein, etc But 
ail uiese words we comprehend under Uie general term of conr 

junctions. See infra. r 
Jan. 1856. 
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Art. XLV. — ^Adverbial Propositions. 

Adverbial proposition is a favorite technical term of the new 
or Beckerian philology. 

Adverbial propositions are a species of subordinate proposi- 
tions. They are so called because like adverbs they modify 
ihe verb of the leading proposition. 

11 
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They arise also from adverbs, or from adverbial phrases, de- 
veloped to a proposition. Thus from the adverb ^ suddenly' is 
developed the proposition, ^before one is aware;' from the 
phrase, ' before cock-crowing,' is developed the proposition^ * be- 
fore the cock crow ;' from the phrase ^during hfb' is developed 
the proposition * while I have my being.' 

These propositions express the modification of plaee^ HmSf 
manner, caiise, and intensity. They do not express the com- 
plement or immediate object of the verb. They generally pre* 
cede the leading proposition. 

The particles intrcniucuig adverbial propositions are properly 
relative adverbs, which have a demonstrative or antecedent, ex- 
pressed or understood, in the leading proposition. This relative 
and antecedent, by their correlation, bind the propositions to* 
gether. 

This correlation of the demonstrative and relative is a pecu- 
Har process in language, and exerts an extensive and powerful 
influence over its various forms. 

These adverbial propositions may be classified as foUowSi and 
eacemplified from the Common English Version. 

I. Adverbial propositions of place, like adverbs of place in 
the simple proposition, express the where, the whemce, and the 
whither. 

Where thou lodgest, {there) I will lodge. Rudi 1 : 16. 

Before I go (thither) whence I shall not return. Job 10: 21. 

Whither thou goest, {thither\ I will ffo. Ruth 1 : 16L 

The demonstrative here, as it is easily understood from the 
relative, and is not specially emphatic, need not be written. 
But in the following sentence it is very properly retained. 

Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. Matt 
6:21. 

n. Adverbial propositions of time, analogous to adverbs of 
time in the simple proposition, modify the predicate of the 
leading proposition by expressing the event during which, (as, 
when, while,) before or till which, and after or sinu which the 
action of such predicate is exerted. 

As they went to tell his disciples, {so) Jesus met th^n. Matt. 
28: 9. 

Here adverbs of manner are used as adverbs of time, and 
the demonstrative is omitted as before. 

Whensoever ye will, (then) ye may do them good. Mark 
14:7. 
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Here m adterb of time is employed, and the demonstrative 
is omitted; i)atin the following s^tence the dem<»istrative is 
property retjuued. 

tVhen Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him. John 12 : 16. 

While I live, will I praise Jehovah, i,e.the while that I Irve, 
will I praise Jehovah. Ps. 146 : 2. 

Here the noon while (L e. time) has passed in our concep- 
tions to become a sort of relative. 

Belbve (the time thai) the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. Matt 26 : 15. 

Till (the time that) I come, give attendance to reading. 1 
Tim. 4: 13. 

After (the time that) 1 am waxed old, shall I have pleasure. 
Gen. 18: 12. 

Since (the time that) thou art come down, no feller is come 
up against us. Is. 14 : 8. 

Observe the wonderful economy of the language in the four 
last examples in omitting superfluous words. 

HL Adverbial propositions of the manner are introduced by 
the particles as, that, than, etc. 

(So) forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. Matt» 
6: 12. 

He that smiteth a man so that he die. Ex. 21 : 12. 

They are more tJian can be numbered. Ps. 40 : 5. 

IV. Adverbial propositions of the cause are introduced by 
as, because, since, if, unless, except, although, that, lest, etc. 

As we have opportunity, (so) let us do good unto all men. 
Gal. 6 : 10. 

Here adverbs of manner are used to express causality, and 
the demonstrative is omitted. 

Because he could swear by no greater, he sware by himself; 
i. e. for the cause that he cpuld, etc. Heb. 6:13. 

Since {the fact thut) by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. 1 Cor. 16 : 21. 

Here an adverb of time is employed to express causality. ^ 

If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest; i. e. giv« 
the fact that thou believest, etc. Acts 8 : 37. 

The soul shall not eat of the holy things, unless (that) he 
wash his flesh with water. Lev. 22 : 6. 

How shall they preach, except (that) they be sent. Bom. 
10: 16. 
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Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. Job* 18 : 16. 

Judge not (to the end) that ye be not judged. Matt 7 : 1. 

Take heed lest {that) any may deceive you. Mark 13 : 6. 

V. Adverbial propositions of intensity are introduced by ihai 
or the. 

One is so near to another, that no air can come between 
them. Job 41 : 16. 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied. Ex. 
1:12. 

An adverbial proposition is sometimes abridged by omitting 
the verb ; as, ' men, when old, are timid.' Such abridgmei^ 
have the tone, the pauses, and the location of suboidinate pop* 
ositioDs. 

May, 1848. 

The adverbial proposition may be placed, 

(1.) Before the leading proposition; as, ^ when I arrived^ I 
heard the news.* 

(2.) After the leading proposition; as, ^I heard the newBi 
when I arrived,'' 

(3.) Between the parts of the leading propofiitioii ; as, ^yei- 
terday, when I arrived, 1 heard the news.' 

Jan. 1856. 



Art. XLVL — ^The Species op Adverbial Pbopositioks. 

Adverbial clauses, ownng to their variety and complicationi 
need to be more minutely classified. 

There are five classes of adverbial propositions, answering' to 
the five inquiries, where? when? howf whertfare? and hov 
much ? 

I. Adverbial Propositions of Place. 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Those expressing the place where; as, * I reap, where I 
sowed not^ Mat. 25 : 26. 

2. Those expressing the place whither; as, *^ whither I go, ye 
cannot come,' John 8 : 21. 

3. Those expressing the place whence; as, 'I come, wheniC$ 
he corned 
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But each of these species is capable of many varieties ; as, 

* I lived (there^ where my friend was.' 

* I lived (there) whither my friend had gone.' 

* I lived (there) whence my friend had departed.' 

These all express the place where of the action predicated in 
the main proposition. 

These propositions respect place or spo/ce^ the most simple 
and the most obvious of the categories or predicaments of the 
senses. 

Note, — ^The ideas of space and time occasion much difficulty 
to the metaphysician who looks at them abstractly. But the 
mathematician measures things existing in space, and counts 
things occurring in time, with the utmost definiteness and cer- 
tainty. So also the language-maker speaks of things in time 
and space without any difficulty or embarrassment. 

n. Adverbial Propositions of Time, 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Those expressing the point of time of the predicated ac- 
tion in the leading proposition, 

(1.) As coincident with the action in the subordinate clause ; 
as, ' when the sun arose^ then the stranger departed ;' * I was ab- 
sent, when his brother died,^ 

(2.) As preceding the action in the subordinate clause ; as, 

* before the sun rose, the stranger departed ;' * one sees the light- 
ning, before he hears the thunder^ 

(3.) As/o^/ot£;m^ the action in the sudordinate clause; as, 

* after the sun rose, the stranger departed ;' * the heirs divided 
his property, after he was dead^ 

2. Those expressing the c<mtinuance of time of the predicated 
action in the leading proposition ; as, * I stood by, whilst it was 
being done ;' * since lie has had a great income, he has had also 
great expenses ;' * watch ye, until I come again^ 

The particle sin/^e limits the time at its commencement ; the 
particle until, at its end. 

3. Those expressing a repetition of the coincidence; as, 'the 
king, whenever he saw a subject in want, always relieved him,* 

These propositions respect time, a category of the senses, 
hardly less simple and obvious than the category of space. 

11* 
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in. Adverbial Propositions of Manner, 

An adverbial proposition of manner may express the maimer 
of the predicated action in the leading proposition, 

1. By stating its effect; as, ^he speaks so that he is not tm- 
derstood^ that is, he speaks unintelligibly, 

2. By comparing it with another action; as, 'he speaks, at 
he thinks ;' * as lie thinks^ so he speaks.' 

Those propositions respect quality^ one of the categories of 
the understanding. 

The place, the time, and the quality, all express grammatical 
relations of ideas or notions, i. e. they serve to specify or indi- 
vidualize the generic action predicated in the leading proposi- 
tion. They have also peculiar forms of the pronoun adapted 
to their use ; as, where, when^ how ; there^ then^ thus. 

On account of this general character, adverbial propositioiiB 
of place, time, and manner, are placed after each other. 

IV. Adverbial Propositions of the Cause, 

Under ilie catcse we include the numerous and complicated 
relations of the ground and consequence. 

These relations are not, like place, time, and manner, gram- 
matical relations of ideas, but they are logical relations of 
thoughts, and are properly expressed by co-ordinate proposi- 
tions. Neither have they any peculiar form of the pronoun 
adapted to their use. Why is merely an abridgement of An- 
glo-Sax. forhwy. 

It is only in an abnormal way that any of these logical rela- 
tions of thought take the form of a grammatical relation of ideas. 

We have a cross division of adverbial propositions of the 
cause. The ground may be either aetualj possible, adversative^ 
or final. It may also be either real, moral, or logical, 

1. The actual-^eal ground, or the proper cause, — One matter 
of fact is the ground of another matter of fact. 

This ground or cause may be expressed in a simple proposi- 
tion ; as, ' Socrates died /row poison f but its appropriate form 
is a co-ordinate compound proposition ; as, * Socrates took poi- 
son, and died in consequence.' 

It is only when the cause itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causality is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical re- 
lation of ideas. Thus 
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* Socrates diod, because he took poison,^ 

* The pear fell oflF, because it was ripe,^ 

The actual-real ground is the basis of all the other relations 
of the ground and consequence. 

2. The actual-7noral ground^ or the motive. — ^A motive is the 
ground of a free or voluntary act. 

This inay be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, * the good 
child obeys /roTTi affection f but its appropriate form is a co-or- 
dinate compound proposition ; as, * the good child loves his pa- 
rents, and he therefore obeys them.' 

It is only when the motive itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causality is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical rela- 
tion of ideas. Thus 

* Since I have trusted him thus far, I will continue to trust 
him.' 

3. The actual-logical ground, or the reason. — One judgment 
of the intellect is the ground of another judgment of the intel- 
lect, or one proposition is the ground of our knowledge of an- 
other. 

This may be expressed in a simple proposition ;• as, ^from his 
appearance, he is an honest man ;' but its appropriate form is a 
co-ordinate compound proposition ; as, * the night has been very 
cold, the flowers must therefore be frozen ;' ' the flowers are fro- 
zen, the night therefore must have been very cold.' * The snow 
has melted on the mountains, for the valley is overflown.^ 

This relation is thought incapable of being expressed as a 
subordinate proposition, because the stress or emphasis always 
lies on the cause as an assertion of the speaker. We speak of 
it here under subordinate propositions, merely to complete the 
view of the different kinds of causes. 

4. The possible ground, or the condition. — ^The actuality of 
the effect is conditioned by the actuality of the possible ground. 

This ground may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, 
*he will lay up money with suitable economy,^ But it is not 
readily expressed by a co-ordinate compound proposition ; as 
the stress or emphasis cannot fall on an uncertain condition. 

The adverbial proposition of the possible ground constitutes 
the conditional clause or condition, and the leading proposition 
to which it is attached constitutes the conditionated clause or 
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consequent As the condition precedes the thing conditioiutted, 
and the ground the consequence, in the order of thonght, 
though not always in the oixier of expression, the conditioii k 
called the protasis or antecedent, and the thing oonditioiuited 
the apodosis or conclusion. 

The different logical forms of this proposition in Engliah an 
as follows. 

(1.) Those which express a simple supposition, without any 
expression of further uncertainty or doubt as to the existence 
or non-existence of the condition ; as, 

* If he has any thing^ he gives it.' 

* If it he of Gody ye cannot overthrow it,' Acts 6 : 89. 

(2.) Those which express the condition as future or coatiih 
gent, but with the prospect of decision ; as, 

* If I ever have any thing, I will give it to you.' 

^ If I should have any thing, I will give it to you.' 
(3.) Those which express uncertainty of the condition, wiOi- 
out any prospect of decision. 

* If he should have any thing, he would give it.' 

(4.) Those which express a consequence or a condition not 
realized; as, 

* If I had it, I would give it to you.' 

* If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me,' John 5 : 46. 
The different external forms of the conditionated componiid 

proposition in English are as follows. 

(I.) Where the protasis or condition is introduced by the 
conjunctions if, provided, in case that, etc. as, 

^ If I have money, I will give it to you.' 

* Provided you are sincere, I will forgive you.' 

' In case that he is guilty, he must be punished.' 
(2.) Where the protasis is introduced by indefinite pronouni, 
compounded with so or ever ; as, 

* Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth me,' Ps. 60 : 23. 

(3.) Where the verb in the protasis or condition is placed be- 
fore the subject. This is without doubt an ancient subjunctive 
mood. 

* Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died.' 

* Had I been in his place, I would have acted otherwise.* 
(4.) Where the protasis is expressed by an interrogation ; as, 

* Is a man pinched with want ? Charity will relieve him.' 
*/« thine enemy hungry? Feed him.' 

(5.) Where the protasis is expressed by an imperative ; as, 
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' Prove that to me, and I shall be satisfied.' 

**Ofoy and live,' 

^Live uprightly^ then thou wilt be happy in another world.' 

* jResiet the devil, and he will flee from you,' James 4 : 7.^ 
The use of the imperative for the conditional exhibits, in a 

happy manner, th'e close connection of the condition and result ; 
as, *' this do, and live.' A command to do this is, as it were, a 
command also to live. 

For more concerning conditional propositions, see Art XLV IL 

5. The adversative ground, or the concession. — ^The ground 
for the non-actuality of the predicated activity. 

The adversative ground is an opposing ground or cause, 
which is represented as inadequate to prevent the contrary 
effect 

The adversative ground is expressed in simple sentences by 
means of the particles, in spite of, notwithstanding, m(h, against, 
etc. as, * he laid up money, in spite of his small salary ;' * we 
have, notwithstanding the long rain, a deficiency of water ;' * he 
departed against the will of his father ;'* *he is contented mth 
his poverty.^ 

The adverbial phrase may be developed to a proposition ; as, 

* He laid up money, although his salary was smalV 

' Notwithstanding there has been a long rain, we have a de- 
ficiency of water.' 

' God is every where present, although we see him not^ 

' Although insects do much injury, yet they are not without 
use.' 

But the co-ordinate compound is the appropriate form for 
the adversative ground ; as, ^ i< has rained a long time, and we 
have yet a want of water.' It often must have this form. 

There are four varieties in the external form of this adverbial 
proposition. 

(1.) That introduced hy although, though, even if , notwith- 
standing^ etc. as above. 

(2.) That introduced by however, whoever, whatever, etc. as, 
^however fair his promises may he, yet he is not to be trusted.' 

(3.) That introduced by a question ; as, ' Are you seeking for 
glory? yet you cannot obtain it.' 

(4.) That introduced by an imperative ; as, * strive all you 
can, yet you will not succeed ;' * bless God, and die,' i. e. al- 
though thou bless God, yet thou shalt die, Job 2:9. 
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6. The ultimate ground^ or the purpose. 

The distinction between efficient and final causes is weQ'tm- 
derstood. In efficient causes we consider merelj the relation 
between a given cause and an effoct ; in final causes we regard 
the effect as an object aimed at, to which the cause oontributei 
as a means. 

In simple propositions the purpose is expressed bj the partir 
cles, /or, /or the sake of, to^from^ etc, as, 'I read yor CAlerloM- 
ment;^ ^the ambitious undergo much /or the ioke i^ glory f 
*he works hard to live;"* *the boy does right merely yroiw^iar 
of punishment^ 

The adverbial proposition of the final cause is introduced by 
the particles that^ in order that, etc. as, 

* Honor thy father and thy mother, that it may he well wUh 
thee: 

* I tell it to you, that you may know it^ 

'The farmer manures his ground, in order thai it maffprO' 
duce more? 

* In order that he might escape, he changed his dress.' 

The final cause or purpose is related to the moral causeiTet 
it seems expedient to separate it from the other causes, aad to 
place it by itself at the close. 

Note, — Cause is one of the simplest and most £uniliar con- 
ceptions of the human mind. It has its origin in internal ei- 
periencA that is, in the consciousness of volition and action ; 
and is afterwards applied to external things. 

The numerous and complicated forms which the cause as- 
sumes, may be illustrated thus. 

A clerk is dependent on his salary for his support We may 
say of him, 

* He lays up money, because he is prudent in his expenditures,* 
Proper cause, or actual-real ground. 

* He is prudent in his expenditures, because he lays up numeyJ* 
Reason, or actual-logical ground. 

' He should lay up money, because he has a good salary? 
Motive, or actual-moral ground. 

* He will lay up money, if he is prudent in his expenditures? 
Condition, or possible ground. 

'He lays up money, although he has not a good salary? 
Concession, or adversative ground. 
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' He is prudent in his expenditures, in order that he may lay 
up money.^ Purpose, or ultimate ground. 

V. Adverbial Propositions of Intensity, 

1. Intensity is greatness of force or strength, as differing- 
from extension or greatness of bulk. 

2. Adverbial propositions of intensity are so called because 
they express the intensity of the predicated activity in the lead- 
ing proportion. 

3. It is only when the predicate is in the form of an adjeo- 
tive, or when the verb is modified by an adverb, that its inten- 
sity can be expressed by a subordinate proposition. The inten- 
sity then refers immediately to such adjective or adverb. 

4. Adverbial propositions of intensity express the intensify 
of the predicated activity, 

^I.) By c(»nparing it with another activity or with the same 
activity of another subject, 

(a) In the way of equality ; as, 
^Tkis is as good, as that is badJ 

* He is as rich, as his brother,'^ 

* He writes as fast, as the orator speaks,^ 

* He writes as fast, as you,^ 

The particles, here employed, whether relative or demonstra- 
tire, are those of manner. 

(b) In the way of inequality ; as, 

*Ijie song of the ni^tingale is more various than the 8(mg 
cf the thrush: 

* He is richer than his brother^ 

* He writes more beautifully than his master^ 

* This institution is more amply endowed than that: 

The particle than, which is used here, is merely another fonsu 
of then, the particle of time ; as, *■ James is older than John,' 
that 18, 'James is more old, then John.' 

(c) In the way of proportion ; as, 

* The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied.' 

* The more you study, the more you will learn.' 

The particle the used here is not the common article, but the 
Anglo-Sax. thy, the ablative case of the demonstrative pronoua 
se, seo^ thcet. It is used in the above examples both aa a de* 
monstrative and as a relative. 
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(2.) By expressing the effect of the activity ; as, 
* He speaks so loud, that one may hear him in the ttreei! 
*• One is so near to another, that no air can come between thm! 
Note, — The English language, in expressing inequality^ hew 
makes use of a paiiticipial construction ; as, * he is too old to 

6. This species of adverbial propositions has no parddes pe- 
culiar to itself, but employs particles which have other nseSi 
Hence these propositions have been differently treated by differ 
ent grammarians. 

Weissonboru in liis Latin Grammar, and Kiihner in his Greek 
and Latin Gramniiirs, join them with propositions of comparison. 

Morcll, Bauer, and Wurst, join them with propositions of 
manner. 

But, according to Becker, they form a distinct class hj themr 
selves, as intensity is a distinct category, or predicament^ from 
place, time, manner, and cause. 

6. These propositions are placed last as they modify the 
predicated activity less directly than the other adrerbial piopo- 
sitions. 

Feb. 1856. 



Art. XLVn. — Conditional Propositions. 

Conditional propositions need still further explanation. 

The are called propositions of the possible ground, as opposed 
to the real, moral, and logical grounds, whi(£ are all oetoo/L 

The logical maxim which comes in here is this : ^ posit& oonr 
ditione ponitur conditionatum, et sublato conditionato tolUtnr 
conditio." 

The doctrine of the possible ground, or the form of the con- 
ditional proposition, is one of Qie most perplexing subjects in 
grammar. 

The important problem is to make a logical classification and 
a definite explanation of the different forms of this propoaition. 
This classification should respect the mode of assertion in the 
mind of the speaker. 

Different languages differ greatly as to the development of 
conditional clauses. Of the languages which we shall notice^ 
the Greek is the most developed, ana the Hebrew the least. 
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1. The Hebrew language has two forms of the conditional 
proposition, distinguished by the use of the particles ^ and s)b« 

(I.) The simple condition introduced by &(( ; as, 

*j5^(Heb. hH) I have found favor in the iiffht of the king^ 
let Hainan conie to the banquet,' Est. 5 : 8. 

*j5^(Heb. ^) thou wilt go with me, then I will go,' Judges 
4:8. 

*j5^(Heb. dirt thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
henoe,' £x. 3d : 15. 

(2.) The condition, contrary to the known fact, introduced 
by nb ; as, 

'Tjf (Heb. sjb) they were wise, (but they are not wise,) they 
would understand this,' Deut. 32 : 29. 

*j5^(Heb. s|b) I should cause noisome beasts to porss through 
the land, (which I shall not do,) these three men only should 
be saved,' Ezek. 14 : 15, 16. 

*7jr(Heb. nb) the Lord were pleased to kill us, (which he is 
not disposed to do,) he would not have received a burnt-offering 
at our hands,' Judg. 13 : 23. 

2. The Greek language excels in forms for the conditional 
proposition. It has four principal forms, as given by all the 
grammarians from Hermann down. 

(1.) Where the protasis has eX with the appropriate tense of 
the indicative, and the apodosis has also the appropriate tense 
of the indicative, or an imperative ; as, 

EX T» l/6»;, d6g, ' if you have anything, give it.' 

(2.) Where the protasis has i&v with the subjunctive, and 
the ajpodosis has the indicative future ; as, 

^E&v T* %x^fiev, d^oofASv, * if we Iiave anything, we will give 
it.' So John 1 : 11. 

(3.) Where the protasis has et with the optative, and the 
apodosis has the optative with &v ; as, 

Ef jtg TovTa riQikxTot, /liya f£ div <x)<jpeXTJ(7€»&, ' if any one should 
do this, he would do me a great service.' 

(4.) Where the protasis has et with an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative, and the apodosis an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative with &v ; as, 

Et j& slxsp, idldov &v,^if he had anything, he would give it.' 
So John 5 : 46. Heb. 4 : 8. 

12 
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The existence of these distinctions in the Greek language is 
undoubted, and many attempts have been made to render mem 
clear to the English mind. 

According to Buttmann, the condition in No. 4. is impOBd- 
ble, in the other numbers possible ; in No. 1. possible without 
any expression of uncertainty ; in No. 2. with Uie exprearion of 
uncertainty, but with a prospect of decision ; and in No. 8. 
with the expression of uncertainty and no prospect of dedaioiL 

According to Prof. A. Crosby, the condition is assained in 
No. 1 . as a fact ; in No. 2. as that which may become a fiust ; 
in No. 3. as a mere supposition without regard to fiact ; and in 
No. 4. as contrary to fact. 

Others have stated it thus : the protasis is conoeiyed of in 
No. 1. as real ; in No. 2. as partially contingent ; in No. 8. as 
absolutely contingent ; and in No. 4. as impossible. 

Perhaps better thus : 

In No. 1. the protasis is assumed as actual, and of coune the 
apodosis is actual, and expressed in the indicative. 

In No. 2. the protasis is regarded as a contingency to be de- 
cided by time ; hence the apodosis is actual, and ezpraued in 
the indicative future. 

In No. 3. the protasis is regarded as an absolute contingesicy, 
and the apodosis is left of course as an absolute contingency. 
Both are in the optative mode. 

In No. 4. the protasis is represented in the imperfect tense 
as inchoative and imperfect, and by implication as never com- 
pleted ; of course the apodosis is the same, and represented in 
the same manner. 

Feb. 1856. 

3. Dr. Chs. Siedhof, in a review of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, 
(Bibl. Sacra, Vol. IV. p. 429.) has, we think, greatly simplified 
the statement concerning conditional sentences in Latin^ a sub- 
ject which has been left in our common school grammars some- 
what obscure. 

He makes three kinds of conditions, and consequently three 
kinds of conditional sentences. 

1. The first is where there is an absolute imcertainty as. to 
what is said in the condition ; as, 

* ^t habeo pecuniam, tibi dabo,' If I have money, I will give 
it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ^aed nescio^^ but I do not 
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know wliether I havo it or not ; the probability on either side 
isequaL 

2* The second is where there is a mere possibility, but not a 
probability as to what is said ; as, 

' Si haoeam peconiam, tibi dem,' If I should have money, I 
may give it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ^ sed dulntOy 
but I doubt whether I shall have it ; it is more probable that 
I flhidl not 

8. The third inyolyes a complete denial of what is repre- 
sented in the condition, and of course in the clause condition- 
ated; as, 

^ Si haberem pecuniam, tibi darem,' If I had money, I would 
give it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ' sed non habeOf 
ergo non do,' but I have not, therefore I do not give. 

' Si kabuissem pecuniam, tibi dedissem,' If I had had money, 
I would have given it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ^sed 
non hdbu% ergo non dedi,' but I had not, therefore I gave not. 

These are the different cases of the condition or possible 
ground. The latter case is that of the proper conditional mode, 
or the mode of the assumed antithesis, which exhibits a curious 
phenomenon in language. 

A person, having no money, and therefore unable to give 
my, mstead of simply saying, * I have no money, and therefore 
do not give it to you,' makes use of an assumed antithesis, and 
aays, ' ff I had money, I would give it to you ;' neither of 
which is true. 

Other examples are 

* Si hoc dicereSj errares.' 

' Si hoc diodsseSy errasses.' 

' Si tacuisses, philosophus mansisses.' 

^ Si venisses ad exercitum, a tribunis militaribus visus esses.' 

'Alexandre si vita longior data esset, Oceanum manus Mace- 
donum transvolasset.' 

Aug. 1848. 

4. The German language has three forms of the conditional 
proposition, as given by Becker and Heyse. 

(l.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
dosis ; as, * wenn er schuldig ist, so muss er gestraft werden,* if 
he is guilty^ then he must be punished. 

(2.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
dosis ; and also the protasis and apodosis are in the imperfect ; 
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as, *wenn ich vfollte^ ich konnt' ihm recht yiel Boses dafbr 
thun,' if I would^ I could do him much injury therefor. 

(3.) Where the protasis is unemphatic, and fbUowa the apo- 
dosis ; as, *• Ich fechte nicht gegen jDieh, wenn idi's veimeiaeii 
kann,' / do not fight against thee, if I can avoid it. 

The German conditional proposition is introduced bj iMiiii, 
falUj too, wofem, etc. 

The German is peculiar in using wenn (liter, 'when*) an ad- 
verbial particle of time to introduce the protafloa. Comp; Or. 
ci^ Lat «)', Eng. if which are not particles of time. Hcmee the 
Greek distinguishes between ^X and or« ; the Liatin between » 
and cum; and the English between if vsA when; but Hie Ge^ 
man uses wenn in both senses. 

The German can also express the protasis, by an intenrogA- 
tion, by an imperative, or by a verb in the conjunctive mode ; as, 

^ Begeh ich eine Thorheit, so ist es Eure, Lester, nicht die 
meine.' 

* Trage Bnglands Fahne, und Du bist frei.* 

^Hdtte ich den hriegerischen Talbot in der ScUachi nicht fid' 
len sehn, so sagt' ich, Du warst Talbot' 

5. The English language appears to distinguish four fiMim 
or variations of the condition or possible ground. 

(1.) Where the protasis and apodosis are both in the indioft- 
tive ; as, ^ {f it rains, I cannot go out.' Here all the oontin* 
gcncy lies in the ignorance of tibe speaker. It either zaina or 
does not rain ; but he does not know which. 

(2.) Where the protasis is in the subjunctive, and the apo- 
dosis in the indicative; as, Hf it rcdn to-morrow, I shall not 
go.' Here is a contingency arising from the event being a fu- 
ture one and of course uncertain. So Ex. 21 : 20. Lev. 22 : 6. 

(3.) Where the particle *ever,' at any time, is introduced; 
as, Hf he ever comes, we shall know it.' Here the condition is 
contingent, but to be decided by time or experience. 

(4.) Where the imperfect tense (expressing imperfect or 
inchoative action) is employed both in the protasis and the 
apodosis; as, ^ifj/e were blind, ye would have no sin.' Here 
the implication is that they were not blind, and that they had 
sin. 

Feb. 1856. 
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Art. XLVHL — Co-obdinatino Compound Propositions, or 

Co-ordination, 

1, The doctrine of subordination, or of subordinative com- 
pound propositions, has been already considered. 

2. CdH^rdination is not, like subordination, the deyelopment 
<^ a compound proposition out of a simple one; but it is a 
oombining of two distinct propositions into one. 

8. In co-ordination each proposition remains distinct from 
the others, and expresses a complete thought. 

4. The relations which sentences or thoughts have to each 
other are called logical relations, and pertain to a higher func- 
tion of the human mind. 

5. The co-ordinating compound proposition is the appropriate 
form for the expression of these logical relations. 

6. The logical relations here concerned are those of causality 
and antithesis. 

7. The copulative combination expresses no proper relation 
between the propositions combined, but only a common rela- 
tion, (adversative or causal,) to a third proposition. It admits 
of more than two members. The union of thought is incom- 
plete. 

8. There are, philosophically speaking, according to Dr. 
Becker, only three relations in which the members or parts of 
a co-ordinating compound proposition can stand to each other ; 
first, that in which two assertions are simply coupled together; 
secondly, that in which one assertion is opposed to another ; 
and thirdly, that by which we account for one assertion by 
means of another. 

(1.) The first of these relations is called copulative. 

* The man walked, and the boy ran.' 
(2.) The second is called adversative, 

* Wheat does not grow wild, but it must be sown. 
(3.) The third is causal. 

* We could obtain no horses, therefore we were obliged to go 
on foot' 

The increasing of the number of these relations is contrary 
to the doctrine of Dr. Becker. 

9. But in co-ordinate propositions we have to consider not 
only the logical relation of the propositions to each other., but 

12* 
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also the logical form of the compound propoftitioQf which oon- 
sists in the equal or unequal logical worth of the {mpoeitioni^ 
and in the stress or emphasis kid on the logical relation be- 
tween them. 

10. The members of a compoimd co-ordinate propoeitioB 
must be separated by pauses. 

11. We may now iUustrate the differrat degrees of mdon or 
disunion between co-ordinate sentences. 

(1.) ^Snow is white.' ^God is eternal.' These propositicM 
cannot be united. They belong to separate pftrngnphsy Md 
must be pronounced with a long pause between theoL 

(2.^ 'Time is fleeting.' 'Life is short.' As the propositkaift 
are kmdred, they may be written in the same paragraph. 

(8.) 'Time is fleeting, and life is short ; we must be prepared 
to die.' Here the propositions are united by a single ooDJuno- 
tion. 

(4.) ^Both life is short, and much is to be done.' Here two 
conjunctions are employed, which makes the union stiU cloesr. 

Feb. 1856. 



Art. XLIX. — ^The Copulative Compound ProfositioNi <» 

THE Copulative Combination. 

The varieties of the copulative combination are as follows. 

1. The copulative combination of two or more sentences or 
propositions, all of equal logical worth, and linemphatio. 

I^ote. — ^The logical worth of a proposition is increased ac- 
cording to its prominence as a thought of the speaker. 

'The sun shines and the air is mild.' 

'Heaven and earth shall pass away.' 

He chooses and rejects witliout discrimination. 

Here observe, 1. that the cLiuses have equal stress of intona- 
tion, because they are of the same tenor, or stand in the same 
relation to the mind of the speaker. 

2. That they are separated merely by slight pauses, because 
they are unemphatic. 

3. That they are abridged or condensed, when their form 
permits, for the same reason. 
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4. That wlien the torms become numerous they are capable 
of a rhythmical grouping, dependent on the minuter shades of 
mesnixig; comp. Hab. 3 : 17. Rom. 6 : 38, 39. 

This is the simplest form of the copulative compound sen- 
tenced Here the one sentence or clause is enlarged by the 
other ; or two sentences or clauses are combined into one sen- 
tenoe of greater or more comprehensive import 

If two dauses of this kind have a common subject, or predi- 
oatey or oth^ member, they may be abridged by expressing Uie 
pari which ia common only once ; as, * Heaven and earth shall 
pass away.' 

IL The copulative combination of two or more sentences or 
propositions, all of equal worth, and emphatic. 

^ Art is long, life is short, the judgment is dilQScult, the occa- 
aion IS fleeting.' 

^The duty of the historian is two-fold ; fir9t^ to himself thetij 
to his reader.' 

* Their numbers were reduced ; partly by war, partly by pes- 
tilence.' 

Here observe 1. that the clauses have equal stress of intona- 
tion, for Uie same reason as in No. I. 

2. That they sometimes omit the conjunction, which enables 
the stress to fall more easily on the propositions themselves. 

3. That the clauses are separated by longer pauses, on ac- 
count of their importance. 

4. That they sometimes take the ordinative and partitive 
particles, which has a similar effect to that of omitting the 
conjunction. 

This differs from the preceding in omitting the copulative 
conjunction, and in admitting a longer pause between the 
clauses. It is well adapted to give a prominence to the clauses, 
but not to exhibit their common relation to a third thought or 
proposition. 

IIL The copulative combination of two clauses of imequal 
worth, an emphasis or prominence being given to the seccmd 
clause, thus forming a climax. 

'He has not only heard the lecture, hut also understood it.' 

'He has heard, yea, understood the lecture.' 

^JEven the wisest may err.' 

Here observe 1. that the climax of thought is indicated by 
the intonation. 
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2. That the clauses are sometimes oapable ci contraetioii, as 
in the second example. 

3. That one member may be even entirely sppp ro os od , m in 
the last example. 

This form is used when one thought is enlaified by anotiiflr 
thought of greater comprehension. 

. I Y. The copulative combination of two thoughtB, where As 
emphasis or stress is laid not on the thoughts as thoughts, but 
on their imion or connection with each other, consistiiig in tiMir 
common relation to a third sentiment or thought ezpreased or 
implied. For this we have in English different ezprearioiiB. 

*He is both learned and wise.' 

* He is wise as well as learned.' 
'He is neither wise nor learned.' 

Hero observe 1. that the force of these expreBfliom oonnili 
in the exclusion of all antithesis. 

2. That the intonation of the clauses is equal, and the penaei 
slight. 

3. That the clauses are capable of abridgment. 

4. And that in the first form the number of memben naj 
be increased ; as, ^ These things which ye have both lesmedi 
and received, and heard, atid seen in me, do.' PhiL 4:9. So 
Rom. 14 : 9. 

There are two other classes of a mixed character, 
v. Tlie adversative or causal combination in the tona of a 
copulative. 

* He is poor and happy.' 

*IIe was a spendthrift, and now is a beggar.' 
*The crime was discovered, and he must flee.' 
Corap. Mat 10 : 29. 12 : 5, 39. Mark 1 : 27. 
Here observe 1. that the combination is necessarily Imnem- 
bral. 

2. That the logical worth of the members is unequal. 

3. That the intonation is like that of the adversatiYe or csa- 
sal compound. 

VI. The copulative combination with adversatire or oansal 
particle added. 

*He is poor, and yet happy.' 

*He was a spendthrift, and therefore is now a beggar.' 
'The crime was discovered, and therejbre he must flee.' 
Here observe 1. that the copulative combination predomi- 
nates over the other, which is thrown into the background. 
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2. That the compoimd is intonated in the same yr&j, and has 
the same paiises, as the copulative componnd. 

iVbfc. — ^In the copulative compound the relation of the mem- 
bers to each other is not internal or immediate, but the relation 
IB merely external, oonsisting in a common relation to another 
thought expressed or implied. Hence this combination is con- 
lidered as imperfect compared with the antithetic or causal, 
and incapable of the unity which arises from the rhythmical 
intonaticm. 

Feb. 1856. 



Art. L. — ^The Adversative Compound Proposition, or 
THE Adversative Combination. 

In the adversative combination, the uliion is much more 
oomplete than in the copulative ; the union of the connected 
thoughts lies immediately in their relation to each other, and 
not in their relation to something else ; only two thoughts can 
be thus connected ; and one of the thoughts is made more 
prominent or emphatic than the other, by being placed last 
and by having a greater intonation. 

The classes of the adversative proposition are as follows. 

I. The Antithetic Compound Proposition, 

*He is not an Englishman, but a Frenchman.* 
*He did not sail io India, but he held on his course to China.' 
In this form of proposition the second member negatives the 
first. 

The conjunctions here used are butj on the other hand^ etc. 

n. The Restrictive Cmnpound Proposition, 

* The house is convenient, but the gai-den is waste.' 

* We ought to rejoice, but we must rejoice with trembling.' 
Here the second clause restricts or limits the meaning of the 

first, or shuts off a natural inference. 

The conjunctions here used are but^ r/et, only^ nevertheless, etc. 

HI. The Disjunctive Compound Proposition, 

* Either the world had a creator, or it existed by chance.' 
The conjunctions here used are either ^ or; whether j or ; else, 
Feb. 1866. 
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Art. LL — Causal Compound Propositions ; or thx Oausal 

Combination. 

Illative and Causative Fropoeiiions, 

The illative compound proposition, and the coiuathre oom- 
pound proposition, agree in the logical relation of their mem- 
bers to each other, but differ in the logical worth of the samei 
Or, to be more explicit, the illative and causatiye propositions 
agree substantially in this, that their members have the same 
logical relation to each other, to wit, the relation of ffronnd 
and consequence ; but the comparative Ic^cal w<»rth at import 
of the members, as expressing the ground or the conseqaenoe, 
is inverted. 

In the illative proposition, the second member, whioh of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logieil 
worth, is introduced by an illative conjunction, as LaL ^tltir, 
itaque, Eng. therefore^ hence^ and expresses a conseqaenoe or 
conclusion from the first member. 

In the causative proposition, the second member, whiefa of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logical 
worth, is introduced by a causative conjunction, as Lai. iicrai, 
enim^ Eug./or, and expresses the ground or reason of the &8t 
member. 

In the compound proposition, ' you labor not, Iherefom you 
have not,^ the second member, which has the intonation and 
greater logical worth, is introduced by therefore^ ymd expresses 
the consequence or conclusion. This is an illative or cone/icstM 
proposition. If we invert the same, * you have not, for you 
labor not^ then the second member, which has the intonation 
and greater logical worth, is introduced by /or, and expresses 
the ground, cause, or reason of the preceding member. This 
is a causative proposition. The difference between the two lies 
in the comparative logical worth of the members or dauses. 

Illative and causative conjunctions, which now express logiesl 
relations of thoughts or propositions, originally expressed, like 
other co-ordinate conjunctions, merely grammatical relations of 
the predicate. The illative conjunction there/are denotes /or 
that or in front of that; as, 'you labor not, therefore (Le. in 
front of that) you have not.' The causative oonjonction ^br it 
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primarily a preposition, denoting before^ or in front of ; *you 
nave not, for (i. e. in front of) you labor not' In boUi cases, 
the consequence or conclusion is conceived of and represented 
as being prominent or standing out in front of the ground or 
cause. So in the illative conjunction hence. 

As these conjunctions express the relation of the ground and 
eonsequence only in a general way, of course they do not of 
themselves distinguish the particular species, as the real ground, 
the fnoral ground^ and the logical ground. 

Ir Illative and causative propositions expressing the real 
gromid: 

* You labor not, therefore you have not.' 

* You have not, /or you labor not' 

* QroA took Enoch, therefore he was not' 

* Enoch was not, /or God took him.' 

2. Illative and causative propositions expressing the moral 
ground: 

* He is quarrelsome, therefore people avoid him.' 

* People avoid him, /or he is quarrelsome.' 

* Time speeds, therefore seize the day.' 

* Seize the d&y, for time speeds.' 

8. Illative and causative propositions expressing the logical 
ground: 

* He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 

* He is guilty, /or he blushes.' 

* The ground is now wet, therefore it rained yesterday.' 

* It rained yesterday, for the ground is now wet' 

Note, — ^Mathematical propositions admit of a very peculiar 
invejikn. Thus we may say, ^ the triangles have equal sides, 
thenflB they coincide with each other ;' or, * the triangles co- 
incidl^ith each other, therefore they have equal sides.' So in 
some relations of the merely logical ground, we may either say, 
* the brook is very high, for a great deal of rain fpU last night ;' 
or, ' a great deal of rain fell last night, for the brook is very 
high.' 

Nov. 1848. 
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Art. Ln. — ^Thk Period. 

1. The connection between our thoughts, whether external 
and accidental, or internal and necessaiy, often requireB the oom- 
bination of many propositions to a linguistical whole. Such a 
whole is a decompound sentence^ and when the union is com- 
plete, it may be called a period, 

2. Tlio use of tlie period is a higher development of the 
power of thinking. The categories of antithesiB and catualitj, 
which are involved in it, belong to a higher function of the hu- 
man mind. The consideration of this subject introdnoeB ni 
into u ut'w province of grammar. But the doctrine of the pe- 
riod, in its dictinctive character, is not yet a part of ICngliA 
literature. 

3. The true nature of the period has been misapprehendedi 
for the most part, by writers on rhetoric and grammar. Thej 
have looked more to its external form than to its internal nature. 

4. Various views have been entertained of the period. 

(1.) By a, period is usually understood 'a complete aentenoe 
from one full stop to anotlier.' This is the only definition given 
by Dr. N. Webster in his Dictionary. But thb is a veir mad* 
equate account of the subject Surely * Jesus wept|' JoJon 11 : 
35. is not a period. 

(2.) Some, as Dr. Alex. Adam, have regarded every com- 
pound proposition as a period ; but surely a copulative oomfai- 
nation, however extended, does not constitute a period. 

(3.) According to Wurst, a period is a compound 
consisting of a protasis withi the rising and an apod< 
the falling inflexion. This is an approximation to 
for the union of protasis and apodosis produces the 
ness which is required in the period. The simple prol 
apodosis, however, do not constitute a period. 

(4.) According to Campbell and Walker, a period diffism 
from a loose sentence in not making complete sense till we 
come to the close. This again is an approximatum to the 
truth. But these writers admit the uncertainty of their own 
rule. 

(5.) According to Heyse, a period is a compound aentence 
consisting of a protasis and apodosis, which are themaelvea 
variously complicated and compounded. 
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(6.) If we r^ard the definition of Heyse, as the appTopriate ;' 
fonn for co-ordinate propositions related to each other in the 
predicament of antithesis and causcdity^ we shall have the defi- 
nition of Dr. Becker, which meets our approbation. 

5. We are now prepared to state wherein the nature of a 
period consists. 

(1.) The period must be himembral, as only two members can 
form a proper unity. The parts, however, may be compounded. 

(2.) The members of the period constitute a protasis and 
apodosis, that is, they are mutually dependent and reciprocally 
related to each other. This arises from the antithetic and cau- 
sal relation of the members to each other. 

(B.) The unity of the leading members, which consists in their 
lineal relation to each other, is indicated by the intonation. 

(4.) The leading members must be separated by longer 
pauses. 

(5.) The subordinate parts must be so arranged, as not to 
disturb the unity of the whole, by a want of symmetry, or by 
an ambiguous collocation. 

6. Dr. Becker supposes some forms of the period to be nor- 
mal, and others abnormal. Adverbial propositions of time and 
manner form only abnormal periods. 

7. The normal and abnormal periods, taken together, indnde 
(1.) Co-ordinative compound propositions, whose members or 

single propositions are united by means of adversative conjuno^ 
tions, as but^ yet^ otherwise^ on the contrary^ etc. or by means 
cl causal conjunctions, as for, therefore, consequently, etc. 

(2.) Suboixiinative compound propositions, whose subord^ 
nate idause is introduced by whm, after, since, before, as^ |/^ 
although, etc. 

8. Although all compounds are strictly binomial or bimemr 
bral ; yet, in a qualified sense, a simple period is called bimem- 
bral, as consisting of one protasis and one apodosis only, and 
other periods are called trimembral, quadrimembral, etc a<v 
cording to the number of protases and apodoses. In Hab. 3 : 
17, 18, we have six protases and two apodoses. Even accordr 
ing to this nomenclature, however numerous the subordinate 
propositions may be, if there be only one protasis and one apo- 
dosis, the period is still bimembral. 

In the compound period the protases are co-ordinate to each 
other, and equal. So the apodoses. 

13 



■it. 
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There is no limit to decompound propoeitioDS, either as H 
respects their variety or their extent. 

9. In a simple period, if the clauses are subordinate, a ccmuna 
is used ; if the clauses are co-ordinate, a semicolon. 

'In compound periods, a colon is employed between the pro- 
tasis'^nd apodosis, and semicolons between different pxotaaes or 
apodoses. 

10. Thp period belongs exclusively to the more derated or 
solemn discourse. Its artificial structure presuppoeea in the 
speaker comp^ure and self-possession, and in the hearer dow 
attention. It is not adapted to the didactic or narratiTe s^lfl^ 
nor to the business or letter style ; and in the pulpit or popuUr 
addresses, long perio^is would soon exhaust the patience of tht 
hearers. The period when used should be mingled with shoitflr 
sentences. -*,*.^ 

March, 1856. 



Art. LIIL — Contraction ok PROPOsmoxrs. 

1. The contraction or abridgment of propositions is an inh 
portant process in language, and deserving of some consid* 
eration. .> 

2. This contraction is possible only where two or more prop- 
ositions have the same subject, predicate, or other essential 
member, in common. 

3. This, however, is merely the external condition. Ths 
propositions are properly contracted only when their intemsl 
nature permits it^, i. e. when there is no special stress or m- 
phasis on the logical worth of the propositions, or on their 
logical relation to each other. 

4. Hence contraction is very common in the mmpU eopidor 
five, partitive^ and ordinative combination, because the proposi- 
tions are often wanting in emphasis ; but hardly permissible 
in the causal combination, in which the propositions are usually 
emphatic 

I. Contraction of Co-ordinate Fropontiom* 

The copulative combination may be contracted, when two 
propositions have a common subject, predicate, attribute, com- 
plementary object, or adverbial object ; as, 
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* Thejhwer blooms and fades.' 

* Love is patient and kind.' 

* Heayen and earth shall pass atoay! 

* Thou hast injured and he has defrauded me* 

* Thon hast spoken, and he has acted wisely,* 

But this is only when the parts omitted have no special stress. 

In the adversative combination, the restrictive and disjunctive 

dames readily admit of contraction, but not the antithetic; as, 

* He has not erred, but in part* 

* He is either present or absent* 

The caused combination does not readily admit of contrao- 
tion, except when the copulative conjunction and precedes 
therefore; as, 

* He was found guilty and there/ore punished* 

n. Contraction of Subordinate Propositions, 

Substantive propositions, if they have the same subject or 
object as the leading verb, may be contracted by being changed 
into infinitives or supines ; as, ^ they regretted not to have seen 
him* i. e. that they had not seen him. 

Adjective propositions are contracted by omitting the rela- 
tive, and changing the verb into a participle, or, if the predi- 
cate is separate, by omitting the relative and copula ; as, * the 
fox, exceeding all other animals in cunning^ is made an emblem 
of cunning,' i. e. which exceeds all other animals in cunning ; 
* David, son ofJesse^ was anointed king of Israel,' i. ©• who waa 
son of Jesse ; * I entered a ship bound for New YorJc^ i. e. which 
was bound for New York ; ^ being still a child, ho was thought 
in great danger,' i. e. who was still a child. 

Adverbial propositions of place and time admit of contrac- 
tion, only in a partial manner; as * John lives wJiere his father 
did* i. e. where his father lived ; ' John arose before I did^ i. e. 
before I arose. 

Adverbial propositions of manner readily admit of contrac- 
tion, as they often have a predicate in common with the leading 
proposition ; as, * thou speakest as a visionary man* scil. speak- 
eth ; *• it happens with books, as with new acquaintances* i. e. as 
it happens with new acquaintances. 

Adverbial propositions of the possible ground and of the ad* 
versative ground admit of contraction ; as, Mt is importanti 
if true^ i. e. if it is true ; ' they are alike, although in a very 
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remote eense^ i. e. altliougb tbey are alike in a verj remote 
sense. 

Adverbial propositions of the ultimate ground admit of con- 
traction, by taking tbe form of an infinitive or enpine ; as, 
' tbey embarked in business in order to make money^^ L e. in 
order that they might make money. 

Adverbial propositions of intensity/ admit of contraction ; aa^ 

* the remedy is worse t?um the disease ;' i. e. than the diaeaae ii 
bad ; ^ I regard him more as a historian than as a poet f L a 
than I regard him as a poet. 

Such contractions may extend to trimembral propositions ; aS| 

* Beauty flows in the waves of light, radiates in the human 
&ce divine, and sparkles in the pathway of every child.' 

*To cleanse our own opinions from &lsehood, our hearts 
from malignity, and our actions from vice, is our first concern.' 

* Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner 
air, a paler sky.' 

So in quadrimembral propositions ; as, 

*• Man was created to search for truth, to love the beantifid, 
to desire what is good, and to do the best.' 

' The voice of merriment and of wailing, the steps of the 
busy and the idle, have ceased in the deserted courts.' 

The contracted propositions may without injury be regarded 
as simple propositions, in which the subject, predicate, ot other 
member, is compounded. 

There are some conjunctions which seem more especially to 
require tlie contraction, viz. the partitive and ordinative c<hi- 
junctions, also, as tvell as, than, etc. 

On the contrary, in amplifying the expression, an emphasis 
or stress may be laid on a conception or thought ; 

(1.) By changing an adjective into a preposition and substan- 
tive ; as, * he is a man of learning,^ for ' he is a learned man.' 

(2.) By changing a clause into a subordinate sentence ; as, 

* he told his troops that they must not fire upon the enemy^ for 

* he told his troops not to fire upon the enemy ^ 

(3.) By changing a subordinate proposition into a co-ordi- 
nate one ; as, * the troops approached^ and discharged their mus- 
kets,' for ^ when the troops approached, they discharged their 
muskets.' 

March, 1856. 
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Aby* LTV* — CovJUMcnoNB and Conjunctives. 

1. Thb importance of the right tise of conjunctions in con- 
tinuoas discourse, although in themselves of secondary valuo, 
has long been felt and acknowledged. But I know not that 
amy satisfactory classification of English conjunctions has yet 
been made. The new or Beckerian philology comes in here to 
our aid. 

2. The proper conjunction connects propositions, and shows 
tlie relation between them, but itself involves no part of any 
proposition; as, * he arrived andl departed;' ^he is rich, ye/ 
Ae IS not liberal.' 

A canjuncUpe word, besides expressing the connection, in* 
▼olves scHiie element or Victor of the proposition itself being 
what is usually called a relative word ; as, ' God, vrho made the 
world, is almighty ;' ^ the house in widch he lives is pleasant ;' 

* tiie city where he lives is distant ;' ' the time when he was bom 
IS unknown.' 

These two classes of words are here brought together be- 
eause they are developed only in compound propositions, and 
because they subserve the same general object 

3. Where particles connect words only, they must be re- 
garded as prepositions ; as, * two and three are five ;' *' all hut 
one escaped ;* * Alexander or Paris fled from the field of battle.' 
They often, however, connect sentences in reality, where they 
appear to connect words only ; as, * he eats imd drinks,' i. e. 

* he eats and he drinks ;' * there is none good, hut one,* L e. 
*' there is none good, but one is good ;' * he is dead or alive, i. e. 
^ he is dead, or he is alive,' 

We must admit, however, that the abridged sentence is not 
exactly equivalent, in a rhetorical point of view, to the two sim- 
ple sentences written out. 

4. The sentence thus connected either has an independent 
existence, making no part of the other, or else constitutes an 
integrant part of tlie same. 

In the former case the sentences are called eo-^Nrdinate, and 
the conjunctions employed co-^trdinaHtte. In the latter case th» 
sentence added is called mbordviwU^ and the conjunctions em- 
ployed evihordinaiwe. 

IS* 
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5. Co-ordinative conjunctions express logical Telatiom of 
thoughts ; suhordinative conjunctions exprest gimmmatical re- 
lations of ideas. 

L Co-ordinative Conjunetioni* 

I propose to consider first the co-ordinatiye covjnnctioDai. 

The logical relations hetween independent thonefats or prop- 
ositions, according to the laws of tiie human mind, are two^ 
yiz. the relation of causality, and that of antithesis. HeUM 
we have three kinds of co-ordinative conjunctions^ and no mora 
nor less. 

1. Copulative conjunctions, serving to enlarge a thouglit or 
sentence, by adding another thought or sentence. They eiipie aa 
no relation between the sentences connected, but only a oom- 
mon relation, (that of causality or antithesis,) to a tnird aeii^ 
tence ; as, * the foxes have holes, and the biids of the air havo 
nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.' -Mat 
8 : 20. ' The fining^pot is for silver, and the nimaoe for gold ; 
but the Lord trieth the hearts.' Prov. 17:8. The vaiiiSBa of 
the copulative conjunction are as follows : 

(1.) Simple copulative conjunctions, which inerehr ealarffi 
the thought in the most genend way ; as, and; or, with a tli|^t 
emphasis on the second member ; as, beeidee, likewiee^ moreover; 
or, vdth a stress on the combination ; as, eu well at, bath emd; 
neither — nor, 

* The sun shines, and the air is mild.' 

* You have done very wrong; besides, jon jMromiaed to do 
better.' 

* Wise men die, likewise the fool and the bruUah p^non per- 
ish.' Ps. 49 : 10. 

' He was there at well as the others.' 

* He is both poor and wretched.' 

* He is neither wise nor learned.' 

Moreover and furthermore appear to connect only para- 
graphs; as, 

^Moreover, by them is thy servant warned.' Ps. 19 : 11. 

(2.) Intensive copulative conjunctions, which denote a kind 
of climax ; as, alsoj but also, yea, nay, 

*• The foolish do wrong, also the wise sometimes err.* 

' He not only threatened him, but also stmok binL* 
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'A good man alwatys profits hj his endeavor; yea^ when he 
is abeent; fiajf , when dead, by nis example and memoiy.'— -- 
Ben Jomoo. 

(3.) Ordmative conjunctions, which arrange the thoughts or 
sentences, as it were, in the order of time ; as, first^ fwondly, 
ihirdlyj agamy thm^ finally, lastly. 

'1%^ doty ^ the historian is two-fold ; first, towards himself^ 
iisii^ lowaids his reader.' 

(4.) Partitive coojtinctions, where the connected sentences 
are constituent part of a third sentence which embraces them ; 
as, partly, etc. 

*The letter was partly badly written, partly obscurely com- 
poaedr' 

2. Adversative conjunctions, serving to limit the preceding 
thought. They all involve the idea of antithesis. The vane- 
tiea of the adversative conjunction are as follows : 

i(l») AnHiketie or excltmve conjunctions; as, not — but^ on 
ike other hand, en the contrary. 

'He is not temperate, but he is intemperate.' 

'It is not day, btU it is night.' 

^ On ike otker hand, they thought differently.' 

' On the contrary, I believe thi^ truth is the ^at inspirer.' 

.(2^) 'ReHrictive conjunctions, serving to limit or restrict the 
preceding proposition ; as, hut, yet, nevertheless, notwithstandr 
ing, however, albeit, still, only. 

'The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 

'We ought to rejoice, but we must rejoice with trembling.' 

^Nevertheless he was innocent.' 

'They, noifwUhstanding, had much love to spare.' 

'We must, however, ]^&j some deference to the opinion of 
others.' 

Sometimes the restriction or limitation merely shuts out an 
inference; as, 

'The ostrich is a bird, but it cannot fly.' 

'He is rich, yet he is not liberal.' 

(3.) Disjunctive conjunctions; as, or; either — or; whether 
; else. 

'It is my brother or my sister.' 

^Either the world had a creator, or it existed by ofaanoe.' 

'I do not know, whether it be good or bad.' 

'He deceived me, else I would have aided him.' 
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3. Causal conjunctions, ezprcBBing the rektion ni canaalitj ; 
including 

(1.) Causative conjunctions, inhere the added member aa- 
nexes the cause; BR^for, 

•Praise the Lord, /or he is good.' 

*I go away happy, /or I have satisfied him/ 

(2.) Illative conjunctions, where the added member ezprenei 
the effect or consequence ; as, thm^ therefore^ wkenfbm^ oceord- 
if^ly^ consequently, and so, hence, of course, 

* Man is a creature, there/ore he is mortal.' 

* Tlien let us agree to do as we said.' 

* Where/ore let us not be disheartened.' 

* Wkereujxm we all agreed to go.' 

' Thereupon the whole was concluded.' 

II. Subordinative conjunctions. 

The subordinative conjunctions introduce a dame or jwopo- 
sition 21S a member or l^or, (subject, attribute, object,) of aa- 
other proposition. They are, as it were, the inflectioiiB of the 
subordinate proposition, by means of which is expreeaed itk re- 
lation to the main proposition. The varietiea of toe anbozdin*- 
tive conjunction are as follows : 

1. Conjunctions merely introducing the subordinate propoii- 
tion and expressing an abstract idea ; as, thatj whether^ %f, 

* I know that he is dead.' 

*I do not know whether he is dead.' 

* I asked if he was dead.' 

2. Conjunctions expressing the concrete idea of a penNm or 
thing ; as, who, what, which, that. (Relative pronouna.) 

* Wliat is right for one is right for another.' 

3. Subordinative conjunctions oi place; as, where, whithiBr^ 
wlience, wherever, whithersoever, whencesoever, (Relatire ad- 
verbs of place.) 

* Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 

4. Subordinative conjunctions of time; as, when, wkiie or 
whilst, before, after, till or until, since, (Relative adyerbs of 
time and prepositions.) 

* Whensoever ye will, ye can do them good,' 

5. Subordinative conjunctions of manner; as, at, at t/; ao lAoi. 
*He rewardeth thee as thou hast served us.' Vh. 187 : 8. 

' He looks asifht were aicL' 
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* lb eMdofltod himself 90 thai people were aflraid of himi* 
^As the hart panteth for the water-brooks, so panteth mjr 

•oul after thee.' Ps. 42 : 1. 

*A» the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
IB round about hi^ people.' Pis. 125 : 2. 

6. Subordinative conjunctions of cauBality ; 

(1.) Of the actual (real or moral) cause ; as, because^ dnee^ 

mhereas. 

*The stars appear small, because they are at a distance from ua.' 

*We should do good, because God commands it.' 

(2.) Of the possible cause or condition ; aa,if,in case that^ 

provided^ unless^ except, 

*I will not 1^ thee go, except thou bless me.' 

^3.) Of the adversative cause or concession ; as, though or 

alikough. 

* Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the 
lowly.' Pa. 138:6. 

* Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive 
me,' Ps. 138 : 7. 

(4^ Of the final cause or purpose ; as, that^ lest. 
' He changed his dress, that he might escape.' 

7. Subordinative conjunctions of intensity; as, as^ than, the, 
90 that. 

' He is as rich cm his brother.' 
' He is wiser than his teachers.' 

* The more, the better.' 

* One is so near to another, that no air can come between them,' 

Many particles are so used that they may be considered 
either as conjunctions, or as adverbs, th« conjunction and being 
understood. Such are besideSj likewise, secondly, again, else, 
accordingly, etc. 

March, 1856. 



Art. LV. — ^Remarks on Conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions connect propositions and show the relation 
between them. The relations of propositions or thoughts to 
each other belong to the intellectual or invisible world, and not 
to the visible or tangible. Hence conjunctions are not primi- 
tive words, but wor(k originally employed for other purposes ; 
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and many of them are still thus employed. CSonjunotioiui an 
derived, 

1.) From demonstrative pronouns; as, that 

\2.\ From adjectives ; ta^ bothy either^ or, neither^nor^yfhether, 

[3.) From adverbs; as, then^ now, yet, still, oUuarwim, OM^ 
however, nevertheless, else, likewise, also, aecordingfy^ eonte- 
qttenilj/, therefore. 

(4.) From prepositions ; as, and, hut, for, because^ hefore^^fi^^ 
since, ere (obs.). 



(5.) From verbs; as, if, except. 
(6.) 



From participles ; as, notwithstanding, provided^ murimg^ 
seeing. 

(7.) The conjunctives, or relative pronouns and adverbs^ wvre 
in their origin interrogatives ; as, who? which f Vfhatf Vfhiret 
wlien? etc. 

^ There is not such a thing,'' says Home Tooke, ** as a con- 
junction in any language, which may not, by a akilfiii heraUf 
be traced home to its own family and origin." 

2. Conjunctions, as to their form, are, like other particlei^ 
(1.) Partly from pronominal elements; as, that, tha% than; 

who, which, what, where, whence, whither, when, how. 

(2.) Partly stem-words; as, and, for, both, yet, stilly now^ elks 
(ol».). 

(3.) Partly derivatives ; as, either, or, neither, nor, tokethsTf 
else, accordingly, consequently, notvnthstanding, provided, mmm^ 
after, 

(4.) Partly compounds ; as, otherwise, also, €U, likewise^ there' 
fore, wherefore, but, however, nevertheless, because, before, exoepi, 
moreover, albeit, furthergiore, fora^nuch as. The three last an 
nearly obsolete. 

3. Some conjunctions appear to be of an earlier, others ci a 
later formation. Some app ar to be intermediate. 

1.) Of an earlier formation, and, for, if. 
[2.) Of an intermediate formation, but, also, as. 
[s.) Of a later formation, moreover, finally, nevertheless, tn 
order that, to the end that, howbeit, forasmuch as. 

(4.) In a forming state, the moment that, the instant that, etc 

4. Some conjunctions have two or more different uses. Thus 
As, a relative adverb of manner or intensity ; as, 

'He did as he was directed.' 

' He writes as fiist as the orator speaks.' 
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As^ as a relative pronoun, in the nominative or ol)}ectiv« 
case; as, 

* Let such €18 understand answer.' 

* He destroyed so many as he could.' 

JBut^ as an antithetic co-ordinative conjunction ; as, 
'Not God, but man is in fault' 

* The church is not old, but new.' 

JBut, as a restrictive co-ordinative conjunction ; as, 
*They have mouths, but they speak not' Ps. 115 : 6. 

* The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 

* There is none good but one, that is, God.' Mark 10 : 18, 
jy^ BBtk conditional conjunction ; as, 

'/)^ thou hadst heen here, my brother had not died.' 
//^ as introducing a question ; as, 

* I asked them, tf he was dead.' 

Th43Uy introducing a subordinate clause in the nominative or 
acciuative ; as, 

' That God exists, is evident' 

' I know that he is dead.' 

That, expressing the final cause or purpose ; as, 

* I have come that ye might have life.' 

These distinct uses should be noticed in our English diction- 
aries and carefully explained. 

6. In many conjunctions there is a beautiful correlation ; as, 
haihr—€md ; either— or ; neither — nor; whether— ror ; although 
or though— ^t; where — there; when — then; a« — as; <m — 9o^ 
if- — then; not only — but oho, 

6. Conjunctions are not primitive words. As they express 
the relations of sentences which are merely intellectual, and not 
objects of the senses, the words thus used will be found in their 
ongin to have expressed ideas more tangible and obvious. 

Compare ' the sun shines and the air is mild,' where the par- 
ticle and is a conjunction, as it connects sentences or thou^ta^ 
with * two and three are five,' where the particle and is a pre|>- 
osition, shewing the relationship between words only, and 
nearly equivalent to with. 

The latter meaning, whereby it modifies words or ideas, and 
does not express the affections of whole propositions, is to be 
r^arded, from the nature of the case, as the primary and orig- 
inal use of and. 

No satisfactory etymology <^ and has yet been ^ven. 
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Compare ' I saw both him and his sister,' where both is a 
conjunction, yfith ^ both the boys were present,' where both is a 
numeral adjective, meaning * the two.' 

Compare * also, they say that he went to Rome,' where aUo 
is a conjunction joining this sentence to a preceding one, with 
all 80, (all or altogether in that manner,) an adverb of manner. 

Also may often be resolved in this way as an adverb of man* 
ner, comp. Mat. 6 : 21. 24 : 44. 

Compare * there is none good, but one,' where but is a con- 
junction, with * all but one were destroyed,' where but is a 
preposition, nearly equivalent to except. 

Compare ' he made several attempts to accomplish his ohjecti 
yet he has not succeeded,' where t/etis a. conjunction, with 'he 
is yet living,' where yet is an adverb of time. 

Compare * still he has not succeeded,' where siiU is a cmt' 
junction, with * he is still alive,' where still is an adverb of time. 

Compare ^ else would I give it,' where else is a conjunoliQiiy 
with * nowhere clse,^ where else is merely an adverbial gemtive. 

Compare * it rained, nevertheless we proceeded oh our jour- 
ney,' where nevertheless is a conjunction, with ^neverUidm 
guilty,' where nevertheless is an adverb. 

Compare * no man stood with me ; notwUhstamding the Lord 
stood with me.' 2 Tim. 4:17. where notwithstanding is a con- 
junction, with *he is rich, notwithstanding his loM^' where. fio^ 
withstanding is a participle used absolutely. 

Compare ^ he died as well as his brother,' where m» ytdl m» 
is a conjunction, with * he is as well as his brother, where will 
is an adjective. 

Compare * he thought to govern his minister, on ths cmUrmf 
his minister governed him,' where on the contrary is a conjnno> 
tion, with ^ on the contrary side,' where contrary is an adjeotiva 

Compare * either he is talking or he is pursuing,' where either 
is a conjunction, with ^either orange,' where either is an ad- 
jective. 

Compare ' you may go or stay,' where or (an abridgment of 
other,) is a conjunction, with ' other men,' where other is an ad- 
jective. 

Compare ^ he is neither good nor bad,' where neither is a 
conjunction, with * neither hand,' where neither is an adjectivei 

Compare * trust in God, for he is good,' where for is a eon- 
junction, with ' trust in God/or safety,' where/or is a prepoeition. 
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Compare ' tketi it must be so,' where then is a conjunctioiiy 
with 'he was then alive,' where then is an adverb of time. 

Compare * you labor not, there/ore you have not,' where there- 
fore is a conjunction, with * he committed forgery, and died 
ther^OTj^ where therefor is an adverb. 

Compare ' coMeqv^enily it was lost,' where consequently is a 
ooDJunction, with *• conseqvsntly injurious,' where consequently 
is an adverb. 

Compare ' accordingly he was punished,' where accordingly 
is a conjunction, with * rewarded accordingly^ where accordifigfly 
is an adverb. 

The adverbial and conjunctive use of a particle may often be 
teen in the same sentence ; as, 

' We must, however^ pay some deference to the opinicms of 
the wise, however much they are contrary to our own.' 

* I have now shown the consistency of my principles ; and, 
noK^, what is the fair and obvious conclusion V 

* On these &cts, then^ I then rested my argument, and after- 
wards made a few general observations on the subject' 

* I found, too, a weatre at Alexandria, and another at Cair^ ; 
but he who would enjoy the representations must not be too 
particular.' 

* The young man was indeed culpable in that act, th^nigh, 
indeed^ he conducted himself very well in other respects.' 

Y, Two or more conjunctions are often found in immediate 
OOO&eodoD, but the circumstances under which this connectiofi 
taikea place are very different 

(1.^ Sometimes the meeting of the two conju^ctiona ia aeei- 
dental, the first conjunction having reference to the whole sen- 
tence that foUows, and the second conjunction merely to the 
following clause. It is no proper union. 

* I go to prepare a place for you. And if 1 go to prepacre a 
place for you ; I will come again, and receive you to myself* 
John 14 : 2, 3. 

' Let us not say, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other. For unless 
we observe both, we obey neither.' Hooker. 

Sometimes the conjunctions are in the inverted order. 

' It is of the utmost importance to us, that we associate prin- 
cipally with the wise and virtuous. When, therefore^ we choose 

14 
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our companions, we ought to be extremely careful in regard to 
the choice we make.' 

So and tkat, but however , for eZw, for otkertnse^ or on the 
contrary^ hut yet, as also, if on the contrary. 

Sometimes a decompound sentence may be ushered in by no 
fewer than three successive conjunctions. 

' To those who do not love God, the enjoyment of him is im* 
attainable. Now as that we may love God, it is necessary to 
know him ; so that we may know God, it is necessary to study 
his works.* 

But this use of three conjunctions is not to be commended* 

(2.) And is sometimes used before the conjunctions aUo^ Ukt- 
wise^ yet, therefore, thirdly, referring to the same clause ; but it 
evidently diminishes the force which these particles otherwise 
would have. See supra, p. 140. 

And cannot be used before /or or hut; nor the conjunction 
alio before likewise. 

(3.) But is somstimes used before the conjunctions €tUo^ yetf 
referring to the same clause, and seems to have the opposite 
effect to that of and. See supra, p. 139. 

(4.) Sometimes the two conjunctions are so combined m to 
have a new import, different from either of the conjunctions 
separately ; as, a>sif, so that, insomuch that, 

(5.) There was formerly a tendency to repeat synonymous 
conjunctions, for the sake of intensity ; but such combinations 
have become either obsolete or obsolescent ; as, nfuf fhtrtkuTf 
and in like manner, hut however, yet neverthelesM^ yet noiwUk' 
standing, moreover, furthermore, over and above, for heeauti, 
therefore then, 

8. Some conjunctions of adverbial origin retain or admit 
that position, which they formerly had in the sentence m ad- 
verbs ; as, too, then, therefore, nevertheless, however, 

March, 1856. 
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Art. LYL — Some Special Covjukctions considered. 

I PBOPOBE to examine more particularly a few of the most 
important conjunctions. 

I. And, 

And is a small word, yet it is of some importance. 

The particle and appears to be confined to the Teutonic fam- 
ily of languages. The corresponding forms in the cognate dia- 
lects are Old Germ, antiy unde^ Old Fries, ande, Anglo-Sax. and^ 
G^rm. und^ Dutch en, Icel. end. 

The different uses of and are the following : 

1. As a preposition, showing the relation between words 
merely, and nearly equivalent to with; as, 

* Two and three are five.' 

This use of and^ however, differs somewhat from the preposi- 
tion toith, being better adapted to exhibit the parity of relation 
in the two terms connected. 

As the primary use of all the particles, from the nature of 
the case, is to modify words or ideas, and not to express the 
affections of whole propositions, the above is to be regarded as 
the primary and original use of and, 

2. As a proper conjunction, connecting full sentences, and 
that in the simplest and most general manner ; as, 

* The sun shines, and the air is mild.' 

Here one sentence or clause is enlarged or extended by the 
addition of another sentence or clause, both clauses being co- 
ordinate or alike expressing actual judgments of the mind. 
The two clauses may be allied to each other in space, as in de- 
scription, or in time, as in narrative ; yet they have no internal 
or immediate relation to each other, but only a common rela- 
tion to a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed or 
understood. Thus 

* A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath 
is heavier than them both.' Pro v. 27 : 3. Here the common 
sentiment to which the two clauses refer is expressed. 

*' God shall bless us ; and all the ends of the earth shall fear 
him.' Ps. 67 : 7. Here the common sentiment is only implied, 

3. This particle is employed apparently to connect words, 
where in fact sentences are connected ; as, 
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* The flower blooms and fades.' 

* Heaven (xnd earth pass away/ 

' He chooses ajid rejects without discrimiDatioii/ 
Here two propositions or sentiments, baYing* the Mme 8iil>> 
ject, predicate, or other member, are abridged or ooodemed, bj 
expressing only once the part which is common to both pn^K>- 
•itions. They are now apprehended by the mind, in acme 
sense, as one thonght. Hence this form is not equmdent to 
the two thonghts written out in foil, bnt it is only rabstatnted 
for them, when the member written but once is nnemphatie. 

J^ote, — In the preceding uses, the number of terms k not 
necessarily confined to two, but may be increased to anr eztoit 
The particle and, however, is commonly inserted only before 
the last term. It is omitted, for the sake of euphony, before 
all the other terms. But when there is an emphasis or stres 
laid upon each additional term of the series, then and ii to- 
tained with advantage. 

4. The particle and is used emphatically to eipreoB an oppo- 
sition, or consequence ; as, 

* He is poor and happy.* 

* He was a spendthritlt, and is now a beggar.* 

Here the relation of opposition, or of the consequenoe^ ib ex* 
pressed by the copulative relation. The particle oimI, by ex- 
pressing the closeness of the relation, is well adapted to give 
stress or emphasis to the relation implied in the worda^ 

5. The particle and, when joined with particles ezpressiBg 
other relations, is adapted to throw those relations into the 
back-ground, and to give the predominance to the oopnlatiTa 
felation ; as, 

* He is poor, and yet happy.' 

* He was a spendthrift, and therefiyn is now a begsar.* 
Note, — In the two last uses, where the relation oi the terms 

is internal, and not merely external, the number of terms is. 
necessarily limited to two, as in proper compound s^itences* 

6. This particle is used with hoih before the first chrase, 
when an emphasis or stress is laid not on the thoughts M 
thoughts, but on their connection with each other, consisting 
in their common relation to a third sentiment or thought, ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, 

* He is hoih learned and wise/ 
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. . Sometimes, as in the Bible, the number of terms is extended ; 
as, ' Those things which je have both learned, and received, and 
heard, and seen in me, do.' Phil. 4 : 9. 
June, 1844. 

n. But 

The English particle hut, or rather its equivalent, the Anglo- 
Saxon butan, is compounded of be, (= by,) and utan, (= out;) 
being formed like and nearly synonymous with without, or An- 
fflo-Sax. withutan, compounded of with, and utan, (= out;) as 
it it denoted * circa exterum,' by or with what is out. In order 
to illustrate and confirm this etymology, I would observe, 

1. The Anglo-Saxon termination an, which is probably the 
termination of the dative case singular or plural, is often 
dropped in English ; comp. Anglo-Sax. beforan, before ; behind- 
on, behind ; benydan, beneath ; begeondan, beyond. 

2. The vowel e is omitted in many other compounds of the 
preposition be; comp. Anglo-Sax. beef tan, also written beceftati^ 
after ; binnan, also written beinnan, within ; bufan, also written 
heufan, above; abutan, about; also Eng. abaft; above; abouU 

3. The force of the preposition by is often observable in these 
compounds; comp. because; bechance, Sidv, beside and besides ; 
betime and betimes; between and betwixt, 

4. The prepositions be and with are nearly synonymous in 
such compounds ; comp. Anglo-Sax. bece/tan and withce/tan^ 
after ; be/oran and withforan, before ; begeondan, beyond, and 
witligeondan^ about ; beinnan and withinnan, within ; benydan 
and witknidan, beneath ; beufan and withufan, above ; behind' 
an and witkhinda, behind. It is remarkable that Home Tookoi 
with such examples before him, should mistake the prepositional 
force of the prefix, and suppose it to be the imperative mood 
of the verb to be. 

5. It is evident that the prefix be, as well as the prefix witkf 
lias in many cases nearly lost its significancy. 

The difierent uses of but may be classified and arranged as 
follows. 

1. Followed by a complement, and that a noun, it shows the 
relation between words only, and is equivalent to the prqxMi- 
tions, ipithout, except. As the primary use of all the partideii 
from the nature of the case, is to modify words or ideas, and 

.14* 
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not to express the affections of whole proporitioiu, this is to be 
regarded as the primary and original use of but 

Old Eng. ' but let,' without hindrance. 

Mod. Eng. * all but one/ 

2. Followeil by a complement, and that a danse of a sen- 
tence, with or without that, it introduces a subordinate propo- 
sition, like without, except, unless, and is regarded as a con- 
junction. 

* There is none good hut one, that is, Ood.* Mark 10 : 18. 
^He found nothing thereon, but leaves only.* Mat. 21 : 19. 

3. In these contracted propositions, whenerer the emphasis 
lies not on the negation, but on the exception, then the nega- 
tive particle is properly omitted, and the particle but has the 
force of only, 

* There is but one good, that is, €rod ; therefore acknowledge 
his goodness.' 

*' I saw but one person there,' the question being abofut his 
being alone. 

4. But^ not followed by a complement, but having its com- 
plement implied in the preceding clause, introduces a oo-<ndi- 
nate clause, and is called the adversative particle. 

* Not God, but man, is in fault' Here the adversation lies 
in the subject. God is not in fault, but (sciL this^ L e. on the 
contrary,) man is in fault. 

*' She did not see but heard him.' Here the adversation lies 
in the predicate. She did not see him, but (sell. thiS| i c aside 
or different from this,) she heard him. 

* Not unto us, but unto thy name, give glory.* Fis. 115 : 1. 
Here the adversation lies in the object 

5. Sometimes the adversation is indirect ; or the danse in- 
troduced by but, is opposed not to the preceding danse, bni to 
something which might be supposed to flow from it This is 
but restrictive. 

They have mouths, but they speak not Ps. 115 : 5. 

The ostrich is a bird, but cannot fly. 

I have planted, ApoUos watered, but God gave the increases 
1 Cor. 3 : 6. 

In the following case the adversative force of Imt is verjf 
slight, indicative but little more than thai the latter proposi- 
tion is joined to the former, as the minor of a sylloffism : 

* All animals have sense, but a dog is an animal.' 
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6. Sometimes of two thoughts or sentences connected by 
huty the one contains an affirmation, while the other contains a 
denial of the contrary. In this case the thoughts or sentences 
are identical in meaning, although opposed in form. 

Hie church is not old, but new. 

The earth is not at rest, but in motion. 

8ee New Englander, vol. x. p. 472. 

m. There/ore. 

The particle therefore is the appropriate English illatiye or 
conclusive conjunction. It has three special uses, which are 
exhibited neither in our grammars nor in our dictionaries. 
These are 

1. To denote the real ground or reason, i. e. the physical 
cause; as, 

' You do not wort, therefore you have nothing.' 

* It rained yesterday, therefore the streets are wet' 
*He was my table-companion, therefore I know him.' 

2. To denote the moral ground or reason, i. e. the motive ; as, 
*The streets are wet, therefore he does not go out' 

' He is quarrelsome, therefore people avoid him.' 

9. To denote the logical ground or reason, i. e. the proof; as, 

* A and B are each equal to C, therefor^ they are also equal 
to each other.' 

' The triangles have equal sides, therefore they coincide with 
each other.' 

* He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 

These distinctions are given m German grammars, with man- 
ifest advantage to the learner. 

I^ote, — Our common version of the Bible sometimes uses 
therefore as a correlative to because; as, 

Gen. 11:9,* Therefore is the name of it called Babel ; be- 
catae the Lord did there confoimd the language of all the 
earth.' So Ps. 63 : 7. 

Our translators, from misapprehension of the Hebrew idiom, 
have sometimes used therefore for because; as, 

Ps. 1:5,' Therefore ^better because) die ungodly shall not 
stand in the judgment' So Ps. 42 : 6. 45 : 2. Is. 15 : 4. 
Jer. 48 : 36. 

Aug. 1848. 
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IV. That. 

1. This word, in tlie languages whence it is derived, is a pro- 
noun of the neuter gender only, the masculine and feminine 
genders having their distinct appropriate forms. Comp. Meso- 
Goth. thata or that; Old Sax. Anglo-Sax. and Iceland, thai; 
Old Germ, daz^ Germ, das, Dutch dat^ Swed. and Dan. tUL 
Indeed it is nothing else than the Lat. tud in istud^ Or. t6 (for 
T6r,) and Sansk. and Zend, tat, which are all of the nentar 
gender. So Eng. this, is derived from the Anglo-Sax. neater 
this. 

This tendency to use the neuter gender, as generic, or for all 
genders, is exhibited also in the phrases, it teas he, ii toot ikif 
expressions which would not be tolerated in Latin or Greek. 
Comp. Meso-Goth. niu tliata ist sa timrja; Dutch ih VHU hit 
die schreef; Germ, da^ ist der Mann; es ist der Mann; where 
the pronoun is neuter, although referring to persona. Some- 
thing analogous is the Latin expression varium et mutahiU $emr 
perfemina; where the neuter is used for one of the peraonal 
genders ; the idea that neyotium is here understood, being a 
mere grammatical fiction. So in Greek Td ^noUM^^ Matt^ 18 : 
11. Luke 19 : 10. tA '^eyswrjfAivo^, John 8 : 6. I John 5 : 4. 
which arc neuters used, as it were, collectively for both tlie 
other genders. 

The word that, in its original form and in the ancient lan- 
guages, is equivalent not to the Greek IxeXwog, ^, o; Latin iUff 
ilia, illud, or Qoxm, jener, jene, jenes, but to the Lat if, ea, M^ 
or Germ, der, die, das. Of course, in its primaiy significatioiii 
it is a mere definitive, or simple demonstrative, to denote some- 
thing already mentioned, or somethiug well known, or some- 
thing to be defined by a subsequent relative ; and not a local 
or emphatic demonstrative, like Latin hie, ille, or iste, although 
it subsequently assumed the functions of the Germ, jener^jene^ 
jenes. This explains many phenomena in its use, which are 
inexplicable on the ground that it was originally the correla- 
tive of this ; for example, ^Immanuel, that is, God with us.' 

Note, — The Lat. tud, Goth, that. Old Germ, daz, exemplifies 
the famous dialectic law ; according to which Lat t is changed 
into Meso-Goth. ih, and Lat d into Meso-Goth. /; and again 
Meso-Goth. th into Old Germ, d, and Meso-Goth. t into Old 
Germ, th, or rather its substitute the sibilant z. 
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In this signification, it has a singular tJiat, and a plural those; 
and it is used both as a substantive and as an adjective, a dif- 
Woe in form, but not in meaning. It may leler either to 
irord8> (sauiies, or sentences. 

2. This word is used as a demonstrative, correlative to tJUs^ 
and having r^rence to place, time, or order of mention ; a 
meaning peenliar to the Anglo-Saxon, English, and Dutch ; =r 
Gr. ineipog, 17, o; Lat. ille, ilia, illud ; Germ, jener, jerie, jenes. 

in this signification it has a singular that, and a plural thoae^ 
and it is used both as a substantive and as an adjective. 

This and that, when occurring together, are sometimes used 
indefinitely ; as, * If the Lord will, we shall Hve, and do this or 
ihaV 

3. This word is used as a relative, in reference to both persona 
sikd things, like the corresponding forms in the Teutonic dia- 
lects ;=Gr. Bg^ ^, 8; Lat. qui, quae, quod; Germ, der, die^ das. 

This is without doubt a secondary and derived use, as is seen 
by a reference to the Latin and Sanskrit 

In this sense it is equivalent to who and which. Euphony, 
perspicuity and precision must decide in the choice of the rela- 
tiye. Rhetoricians, however, have distinguished some cases in 
which it should not be used; as, for example, immediately 
after a preposition. They have also stated that it should bo 
need rather than who or which, (1.) when referring to a com- 
pound antecedent, consisting partly of persons and partly of 
things; (2.) to avoid the repetition of who and which; (3.) 
after adjectives of the superlative degree ; (4.) after the adjec- 
tive same; (5.) after the adjectives all and some^ referring to 
things; and (6.) after the interrogative who? 

As a relative, that is used in both numbers, but only sub- 
stantively. 

4. The word that is used, as a sort of article, before a clause 
of a sentence. It is attached to and defines the clause, just as 
the common article is attached to and defines the noun. It 
forms the clause into a noun, and that in its cases, or relations, 
according as it is used alone, or with different conjunctions, or 
as they might more appropriately be called prepositions. This 
usage is very extensive, especially in the old writers. 

6. As if for that, denoting the object or purpose ; = Gr. ?#'«, 
Lat. ut. Germ, auf doss. 
July, 1838. 
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V. As. 

The English particle as is a. mutilated form of aho^ com- 
pounded of all and so^ literally signifying ' entirely 80,' or * en- 
tirely in this manner/ 

The word all in this particle has lost much of its foroe, as in 
other particles, albeit j almost, alone, already ^ altogether^ alihougk^ 
always. 

The word so in this particle is ori^nally the modal or instm- 
mental case of an ancient demonstrative pronoun, ngnifyiiig 
* thus' or * in this manner.' 

But this pronoun, although a demonstrative, has like its 
derivatives also the force of a relative. 

And the particle of manner is also by an easy transfer em- 
ployed to denote degree or intensity, and by a transfer some- 
what bolder is used for the pronoun itself in the nominative or 
objective case. 

Guided by these principles the different meanings of at may 
be arranged as follows. 

1. A demonstrative adverb, denoting manner; as, 
' He does as well as he can.' 

2. A relative adverb, denoting maimer or degree ; as, 
*He did as he was directed.' 

' On his return from Egypt, as I learned from the same au- 
thority, he levied an army.' 

* Ye shall be as gods.' 

' He does as well as he can.' 

3. A conjunction modifying the proposition itself and not 
merely the subject or predicate ; as, 

* He trembled, as he spoke.' 

* As ye have heard, now obey.' 

4. A relative pronoun, equivalent to who, which, or that. It 
is found in this sense after so many, as many, such, and the eame. 

* He destroyed so many as he could find.' 

* As many as received him.' 

* Let such as understand answer.' 

' Send him such books as will please him.' 

* The same as I saw.' 

I^ote. — The fuller form also is retained in English in the 
sense of likewise, i. e. in like manner; and in German in the 
sense of therefore, 

March, 1856. 
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Art. LVn, — Collocation of Compound Propositions. 

Subordinate propositions, as a general rule, take the same 
podtion in a sentence, as the member or factor which they rep- 
resent would do. 

' Subordinate propositions, when they modify the whole sen- 
tence, are placed at the close ; but, when they modify a partic- 
ular member of the sentence, they are placed near that member. 
Substantive clauses, expressing the subject, are placed at the 
commencement of the sentence ; but when emphatic, at the 
end. Thus 

* Whoso hearkeneth unto me, shall dwell safely,' 

* It is a law of nature, tliat water should congeal by cold^ 
Substantive clauses, expressing the object, are placed after the 

verb, unless such clause is emphatic, llius 
' We beliere that God exists^ 

* What men sow, they must expect to reap.' 

Adjective clauses stand near the substantive which they mod- 
ify. Thus 

* The good which m£n do is not lost' 

* Alfred has sold the bat, which William gave hUmy for « 
shilling.' 

* Amned has sold the bat for a shilling which William gavt 
himJ 

Adverbial clauses of place, time, and manner, are placed al 
the dose ; but if emphatic or extended, at the b^^ning. Thus 

* Umbrage should never be taken, w?iere offence ts not intended,^ 

* Where thoughts kindle, words spontaneously flk)w.' 

* Let us live, while we live^ 

* While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept^ 

* Use time, as if you knew its valueJ 

*As we grow older, life becomes dim in the distance.' 
Adverbial clauses of the actual, possible, and adversative 
ground, when emphatic, precede the leading clause, as a pro- 
tasis ; otherwise not. Thus 

* Since such is the fact, you have no cause whatever for so- 
licitude.' 

' People are rude and unpolite, because they are ignorant? 
^If there were no cowardice, there would be little insolence.' 
^ It were no virtue to bear calamities, if we did not feel 
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* Thjough he praises the hdy^ it is only for her beanty.* 

Adverbial clauses of the ultimate ground are placed at the 
close. Thus 

^Live well, thai you may die welV 

^ Some people endeavor to divert their thoughts, lest their 
minds should disturb them^ 

Co-ordinate propositions oflen invert their order, but in that 
case the connective particle must be changed. Thus, ^ you lar 
bor not, therefore you have not,' and * you have not^ for you 
labor not' 

March, 1856, 
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The doctrine of the moods is a complicated subjeot 

The problem to be solved is this, to find oat a proper defini- 
tion of the mood, and from it to deduce the number of moods 
which are requisite in language^ or more definitely, to detei^ 
mine how many moods have been developed in the lodl^' 
European stock of languages with which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned. 

The infinitive and participle have no claim to be conndend 
as moods. They are participials, see Art XXVIEL supn. 

Mood is the relation of the proposition in some way to the 
powers of mind of the speaker. 

But here a distinction is made between the activity or predh 
cate-idea, involved in the thought or proposition, and the 
thought or proposition itself 

Dr. Becker, for example, distinguishes between modalitv in 
the wider sense, as including the relation <^ the predicate-idea 
to the mind of the speaker, and modality in the 9tneter sense, 
as including only the relation of the thought or assertion to the 
powers or functions of the speaker's mind. 

Under the former he includes the actuality, posaibilily, and 
necessity of the predicate-idea, i. e. of its union with the suhjeet 

Under the latter he includes the moods, usually so denomi- 
nated ; as the indicative, the conjunctive, the conditional, the 
interrogative, and the imperative. 

This distinction of Dr. Becker's has been neglected by his 
followers, as Morell, Wurst, and Bauer, but we think unhappily. 
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There are six fonns of the activity predicated of the subject, 
which express the relation of the activity to the mind of the 
speaker ; viz. 

(1.^ That of oc^^^ZtVy; as, * the leaf withers.' 

'2.^ That of n(m-actv>ality ; as, Hhe leaf does not wither.' 
3.) That of possibility ; as, 'the leaf can wither.' 

,4.) That of impossibility ; as, Hhe leaf cannot wither.' 
6.) That of necessity ; as, * the leaf must wither.' 

[6.) That of its converse ; as, * the leaf must not wither.' 
iVery predicated activity is supposed to fall under one of 
these heads. 

If we make three forms, actuality^ possibility ^ and necessity y 
and two varieties under each, we shall come to the same result. 

These three or six forms are regarded, I believe, by all judi* 
(uous grammarians, as collateral or correlative. 

These affections of the predicated activity, as ihey, through 
the predicate, affect also the proposition, might seem, at first 
Tiew, to require two moods, a negative mood, and a potential 
mood to express possibility and necessity. But these moods 
are unnecessary. 

Every proposition may indeed be stated either positively or 
negatively. But the negative proposition has no peculiar mood- 
form. It is expressed by a particle of negation attached to the 
predicate, or some otiier member of the proposition. All that 
needs to be said, therefore, comes in under the head of negative 
particles. 

The potential moody so called, is expressed in English by the 
auxiliary verbs, may y might, can, could, should, and must, whidi 
are construed like other verbs with an infinitive. All that needs 
to be said of the potential mood, therefore, may be introduced 
under the discussion of auxiliary verbs and their uses. 

As to the other moods we observe. 

The moods have reference to the mind of the speaker. They 
have reference to the functions or powers called into operation 
in the enunciation of the thought or proposition. 

The infinitive mood so called is the crude-form of the verb. 
It is the verb divested of all modality. It is no mood at alL 

The indicative is the ground-form of the verb, and the baais 
of the other moods. It is the appropriate form to express an 
objective or positive judgment of the mind. It embraces or 
excludes the potential mood according to our mode of concei?- 
ing of it 

15 
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Its proper place is in a leading proposition, bnt it hns neaAj 
supplanted the place of the snbjunctiye in the Bubordinate prop- 
osition. 

The appropriate use of the conjunctive or iuhfvneHve mood 
is to express a subjective or problematical judgment, and it ia 
found in a subordinate proposition. See Articles XIH-^XLVlL 

The conjunctive has some analogy to the genit^re of the 
noun. 

The conditional mood, or mood of the assumed antitlleflifl, k 
a peculiar form of the proposition. See supra p. 186. 

The interrogative mood differs not from the mdicative except 
in the collocation. It is strictly speaking an impeifect proposi- 
tion proposed to another to complete or fill up. It is onlya 
sub-mood, as it were, of the indicative. See the Artide on the 
Interrogation. 

The imperative mood proceeds not from the intellect^ but 
from the desires of the mmd acting appropriately ; for it ii % 
ffreat mistake to consider language as the oflbpring of the intel- 
lect only. See Art on the Imperative Mood. 

March, 1856. 
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Art. LIX. — ^Particles of Assent Ain> NaoATidv. 

1. The idea of negation, being a simple idea, is dear and 
distinct in itself; nor does the expression of it usually ooeaskn 
any difficulty. 

2. The simplest form of the negation seems to have been* in 
interjectional element, (analogous to the inteijeotional dement 
of affirmation,) originally used as a negative response to an 
inquiry or command. But in actual usage a compound Ibnn 
IS now employed, as being more emphatic ; as, Lat non^ (=m 
oenum or unum;) Germ, nein, (s=n« ein;) Eng. nay, (^neoys, 
not aye ;) or no/{=sne aye, not ever.) 

3. There is in the Shemitish languages a peculiar eaily fbim 
of the negation, (analogous to a peculiar form of the afiSrmsr 
tion;) as, ttS'^M ^^^ ^ there is no man,' liter, there is nothing of 
a man, Gen. 3i : 50. comp. "bt^k V)*^ ^ there is a kinumft n ^* liter, 
there is something of a kinsman, Ruth 3 : 12. 



4. From this origpnal negative element n£ ia derived hj coin- 
position a beautifiil system of negative words, for the special 
occasions of human language; as (1.) interj. nay, no; (2.) 
subst of person, vwhody; (3.) subst. of thing, wmghtj nothing; 
(4.) adj. of quantity, mme or no; (6.) adj. of preference, ni^ 
ther; (6.) adv. of modality, noi^ contraction of naught; (7.) 
adv. of place, nowhere; (8.) adv. of time, never; (9.) adv. of 
manner, nohow^ nowise, noways; (10.) conj. neither, nor. 

To these correspond in Latin, (1.) rum; (2.) nemo; (3.) nil 
OP nihil; (4.) mdlus; (6.) neuter; (6.) won, w«; (7.) nt^guam; 
(8u) nunquam; (9.) ne^uo^t^m, neutiqitam; (10.) n^gtte, nee. 

6. The negation of an attribute is sometimes expressed by 
t)ie inseparable particle un or in ; as, unprofitable, infirm, 

6. The general rule for the collocation of the adverb not, and 
the conjunctions neither and nor, is that which natural instinct 
djctetes, that the negation should be pla^ced near the word to. 
which it refers. 

^^ot all thai is &voied by good use, is proper to be retained*' 
'He walks no^.' 

* He does not walk.' 

* Neither the pencil nor poetry is adequate.' 

^ It neither improves the undcorstanding, nor delights the im- 
agination.' 

' It will please neither, the. mind, nor the imagination.' 
The coUooation of the other negative words presents no dif* 
fi^ty. 

7. In some languages, as the Latin, there is a negation of 
the n^ation ; as, non-^nemo, somebody ; non-nuUus, some on€h* 
But in English this do^ not occur, except when one of the 
negatives is expressed by an inseparable particle ; as, ^ he is not 
unahleJ There is, however, a slight difference of meaning. 

8. In most languages, there is a tendency to repeat the n^*-; 
tive for the sake of emphasis. This is particularly the case in 
€hreek ; also in early Latin, and in Apglo-Saxon. In English 
il is now confined to th^ popular idiom, and is disapproved of 
in the written style. 

9. The expression of the negative in abridged or cmitracted 
sentences may be best illustrated by an example ; as, 

* No creature, (neither human, nor angelical,) shall ever be 
able to separate us from the love of Gk)d.' 
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10. Many languages, as the Greek and Latin, distingauh be- 
tween the negative in a co-ordinate or leading propoeitioiiy and 
the negative in a subordinate or subjective proposition. But 
the English language does not. 

Mardi, 1856. 

English Particles of Assent, 

Yea, aye or ay, I, and yes. 

The particle of affirmation or assent is an early want in ten" 
guage. In English it has assumed the forms, yea, aye or ay, /, 
and yes, 

1. Yea, Old Eng. ye, yee, (Goth, jai, Anglo-Sax. to, gea^ gsi, 
or gee, Germ, ja,) is of obscure origin. J. Grimm connects h, 
notwithstanding the opposition of meaning, with Gr. od, not 
It is probably a natural sound, prompted by instinct, and pii- 
marily an interjection. Its different uses are as foUows. 

(1.) After a question or command, to express assents In this 
sense it is emphatic, and the substitute, as it were, for a whob 
sentence. Thus 

^ Art thou a Roman ? He said. Yea,* Acts 22 : 27. 

Yea in this sense is now superseded by yes, except in solemn 
style, and in public proceedings. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a member of it, to 
prepare the way for an amplification or dimax. Here ako it 
is an emphatic interjection, standing for a whole sentence. That 

^ Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden?' Gen. 3:1. 

'I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.' Phil. 1 : 18. 

In this sense yea is still used in solemn or antiquated style. 

It is somewhat singular that both yea and nay are sometimes 
used with the same augmentative force in one and the same 
sentence. Thus 

^ A good man always profits by his endeavor ; yea, when he 
is absent ; nay, when dead, by his example and memory.' — Ben 
Jonson. 

(3.) As a nonn denoting assent or fiuthfulness. In this sense 
it loses its emphatic tone. Thus 

' Let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay.' James 6 : 12. 

^ All the promises of God in him are yea, and in him amenJ 
2 Cor. 1 : 20. 



This Q8^ of y«^ $a |^ si^taotiyo is merely a Sebraism or 
Gxecism. 

3. ^y» or ay, anotl^er form fox yea, in the tiFjro first anQoeptfh 
tions, and 9til) in use. 

3. I, merely a 4iffer^ oithogri^hj ^d p^hi^ proniuiipia- 
tion for aye or ay, inuch used by ^aJcspeare, but noif ^ntire^y 
pi^tiqualbed. Thu^ 

" Hath Borneo slain himselt Say ihou Vat /; 
And that bare vowel J, diall poison more 
Than the death-darting e^ at & oodkairice/* 

Borneo and JvUet, 

4. Yes^ Old Eng. yisse, {Anglo-Sax. ge^e^ gise^ ,or gyse^ com- 
pounded of yea, or Angio-Sa^. gea^ and Anglo-Sax. 9e for <», 
*iet it be f employed in the two first acceptations. 

(1.) After a question .or command, to express assent. Thus 

^ Dotji not yo\u: m^^ter pay tribute ? He saith, Ye9. Matt. 
1» : 24, 26. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a member of it, to 
piep^e the way for an amplification or climax. Thus 

* You have done all this, yes, you have done more. 

Yes is sometimes joined with other particles ; as, ye«, 
wl^ere each particle has its peculiar force ; yes indeed^ an inten- 
live form for yea^ etc. 

June, 1344. 

English Negatives. 

The class of words, called negatives^ play an important part 
in language, and are worthy of special attention. 

The leading uses of the negation are ^1.) as an interjection 
prompted by natural instinct, to express dissent after a ^question 
or command ; (2.) in regular discourse, to deny the predicate ; 
and (3.) to deny the attribute. 

The negative element, or simple negation, in English, which 
was in its origin naturally adapted to perform these functions, 
IB ne or un. 

This negative element, however, is not found in English at 
the present time as a separate word ; but it occurs as the initial 
sound or initial syllable in many compounds. These com- 
pounds have superseded, as we shall see below, the use of the 
simple negation. 



\ 
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The principal negatives, in the Teutonic part of our langn^igey 
which are in this way compounded with the negative element 
or simple negation, are nayy noj never^ none or nOj naught or 
nought^ notj neither, nor, and the compounds with tm. 

1. J^ay, Old English naye, (compounded of the negative ele- 
ment ne and the adverb or rather interjection of assent yea or 
ay€j) is primarily employed, after a question or command, as 
an adverb or rather interjection of denial ; as, 

' Wilt thou then that wo go and gather them up 9 Bnt he 
said, JVay.' Matt 13 : 28, 29. 

* They have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them. 
And he said, J^ay, father Abraham.' Luke 16 : 29, SO. 

It is also employed very happily in denying that what has 
been said is all that can be said, and in thus preparing the way 
for an amplification or climax ; as, 

* He requested an answer, nay, he urged it' 

Note, — Nay always has the full circumflex tone. Although 
merely an interjection, it is virtually equivalent to a whSe 
sentence. 

2. No, (compounded of the negative element ne and tlie 
particle aye, ever,) has two uses in English : 

(1.) As an interjection of denial ; as, 

* Art thou that prophet ? And he answered. No.* John 1:21. 

* And they spake unto him, saying, No; but we will bind 
thee fast, and deliver thee into their hand.' Judg. 16 : 13. 

Also employed, like nay, in denying that what has been said 
is all that can be said, and in thus preparing the way for a 
climax; as, 

'There is none righteous, no, not one.' Rom. 3 : 10. 

* To whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour.' 
Gal. 2 : 6. 

Note, — In this use, no has always the full circumflex tone, 
and is virtually equivalent to a whole sentence. 

(2.) As an adverb of negation, in a suspensive clause, and 
equivalent to not; as, 

* That I may prove them, whether they will walk in my law, 
orno.' Ex. 16 : 4. 

Note, — In this use it ceases to have the circumflex tone. 

Compare Goth, ni aiv, compounded of ni and aiv ; Anglo- 
Sax, na, compounded of ne and a ; and Germ, nie, compounded 
of ne and je ; the Goth, aiv, Anglo-Sax. a, QeTm.je^ and Eng. 
aye, being all the same word, and signifying ever. 
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6. These terms have led to the formation of verbs of affirma- 
tion and denial ; as, Lat aio, * I say ;' nego^ * I deny ;' Genn. 
be;€ihen, * to affirm ;' Old Eng. nay, * to deny/ in Chancer. 

6. If we have been succeiful in our investigations, we have 
fallen upon two of the original forms of language ; viz. yea, as 
an instinctive sound of assent, and n, as the element of negation. 

March, 1866. 
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Bbsidss subjective verbs whose action abides in the subject, 
as lie, stand, and objective verbs, whose action passes over to an 
object, as strike, cut ; there is a third class of verbs, called aux- 
iliary or helping verbs, which do not express action at all, as 
may, can. 

fitt other words, these verbs do not express the activity itself 
but only the time, mode, voice, or simple predication, of the 
activity. That is, they express not general abstract ideas them- 
selves, but only their relations. The auxiliary verb is also the 
bearer of person and number. 

The auxiliary verbs in English are may, can, sludl, will^ 
ought, must, dare or durst, have, do, let, am. 

As these verbs do not, like other verbs, denote activity in any 
sense, the inquiry arises in many intelligent minds, whence did 
they come, and what was their original significancy, it being 
correctly assumed that they once expressed general abstract 
ideas. This curiosity is a natural one, and we shall endeavor 
to answer it in a familiar way. 

The original meaning and present use of these terms, how- 
ever, should not be confounded with each other, but kept per- 
fectly distinct. 

1. May is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying *to 
have power' or *be able,' (comp. the derivative nouns, might, 
main, which both denote * power ;') but is now employed in 
English, (1.) to express possibility or contingency; (2.) to ex- 
press permission ; (3.) in a subordinate proposition, to express 
the conjunctive mood ; and (4.) in the interrogative or inverted 
order, to express the entreaty form of the imperative. It is an 
auxiliary of mood. 
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It takes a new past tense after the weak inflection ; asi I 
might 

2. Can is the past time of to ken, *' to know,' (after the strong 
inflection, comp. get, past gat ;) and now signifies ^ to be able/ 
i. e. * to know how ' to do a thing. It is an auxiliary of mood. 

It takes a new past tense after the weak inflection ; as, Anglo- 
Sax, ic cudhe. In English, however, by a singular freak of hn- 
guage, the orthography of the past tense has been conformed 
to the analogy of would, should ; as, 7 could. 

3. Sfiall is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying *to 
owe,' scil. a debt, hence ' to be obligated,' sciL to a duty ; but 
is now employed, when unemphatic, to denote mere futurition. 
When emphatic, it conveys the idea of a promise or threatt It 
is an auxiliary of time and mood. 

It takes a new past tense with change of vowel and weak 
inflection ; as, / should, 

4. Will is still used as a principal verb, pres. tnll, past, tffilki^ 
signifying ^to have a volition' or *be willing;' but as an anx* 
iliary verb, when unemphatic, it denotes mere futurition, and 
when emphatic, resolution or a promise. It is an auxiliary of 
time and mood. 

It takes a past tense after the weak inflection ; as, lyfould, 

5. Ought is the past tense of to moe, primanly ^ to poBBen* 
or * own ;' but is now used as an auxiliary both in the present 
and past tense, to denote moral obligation. It is a sort of aux- 
iliary of mood. 

6. Must is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying 'to 
be necessitated,' and is now used as an auxiliary to denote phys- 
ical necessity. It is an auxiliary of mood. 

Must appears to be used both as a present and as a past tense. 

7. Dare or durst, past durst, is now an auxiliary verb of 
mood. Dare^ past dared^ is still used as a principal verb. 

8. Have, past Jiad, with the weak inflection, is used both as 
a principal verb, signifying *to hold' or 'possess;' and as an 
auxiliary of time, helping to form the perfect and pluperfect 
tenses ; as, / Iiave loved, I had loved. 

9. I)o, past did, with the weak inflection, is used both as a 
pnncipal verb, signifying 'to make' or 'to act;' and as an 
auxiliary to express emphasis. It is also used in the intem^^ 
tive form of speech ; as a mere expletive in poetry ; and to avoid 
the repetition of the principal verb. It is an auxiliary of mood. 
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10. Let is used both as a principal verb, let^ past let^ signify- 
ing ' to permit ;' and as an auxiliary verb to belp form the im- 
peratiye mood in tiie third and first persons, as, let him go^ let 
fme go. 

11. Am or he^ past was^ partic. heen^ is made up of three dis- 
tinct verbs, (which in other dialects are declined in full,) each 
signifying * to exist' or * to have existence ;' and is employed as 
an auxiliary in English to form, in connection i?ith the past 

'participle, tiie passive voice of active verbs, and the past tense 
in some neuter verbs. It does this by expressing mere predica- 
tion. It is also used, in connection with the active particle, to 
form tenses of continuous action ; as, / am building^ I teas 
building. Also as a mere copula ; as, * God is good.' It is the 
predicate-verb, or auxiliary verb of mere predication. 

JRemarJcs on the Auodliaries. 

1. These auxiliaries are called verbs, because they were so in 
their origin, and because they still retain the inflection of verbs. 

2. These verbs, (excepting rfo, have, am,) do not inflect the 
third person singular. This is owing to the fact that they were 
originally past tenses. 

8. These verbs, (excepting have, oughty am,) take the simple 
infinitive without to, 
March, 1856. 

On the Auxiliary Verb ShalL 

Shall, which is now in English an auxiliary verb of mood 
and tense, was originally a common verb, as is evident from its 
use in the Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon dialects which exhibit 
the ancient state of our language. 

The different significations of this verb may be arranged as 
follows : 

1. To owe, scil, a debt, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. wan filu skalt, (shalt 
thou;) Anglo-Sax. hu mycel scealt ihu, (shalt thou;) ^how 
much owest thou V Luke 16 : 5. 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. ains skulda (should) skatte 
fimf hunda, ^ the one owed five hundred pence.' Luke 7 : 41. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by d^^Uoi, and in Latin 
by debeo. 
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2, To be bound or obligated, sell, to the performance of a 
duty, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and partially in EngliaL 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. skal (he shall) gasviltan; 
Anglo-Sax. he sceal (shall) sweltan ; * he ought to die.' John 
19: 7. 

Old Eng. * The faith I shall to God.'— Chaucer. 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. thatei akuldedum (we should) 
taujan, ^ Uiat which was our duty to do.' Luke 17 : 10. 

Modem Eng. * I should go,' * thou shouldest go,' * he should 
go J i. e. I ought to go, thou oughtest to go, he ought to ffo. 

This meaning is expressed like the preceding by Ghr. wpedn 
and Lat. debeo, and also by Gr. del and Lat oporteU 

3. To be under a necessity, must, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Meso-Goth. vaila merjan ik skal (shall ;) ^ I must preach ;' 
Luke 4 : 43. Anglo-Sax. scyl (shall) beon gefylled, 'must be 
accomplished.' Luke 22 : 37. 

This meaning is expressed, like the preceding, by Ghr. dtX and 
Lat. oportet, and also by Gr. x^ and Lat future participle in dui, 

4. By implication, to be future or certain^ m Meso-Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. wa skull (ahaU) thata 
bam wairthan, Eng. * what manner of child shall this bef lAike 
1 : 66. Anglo-Sax. scealt tredan, * thou shcUt tread.' 

So in the past tense, Meso-GoUi. thanei skuldedun (should) 
niman, Eng. ^ which they should receive.' John 7 : 39. 

In very old English, shall was the only future auxiliary. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by fiiUa, and in Latin 
by the future participle in rus, 

5, To be certain or future, with the implication that no sub- 
jective difficulty remains in the mind of the speaker, thus in- 
volving the idea of a promise or permission. This meaning is 
of modem origin, and is properly found only in the second and 
third persons, and that in the leading proposition; as, *you 
sh^all receive your wages,' * he shall receive his wages.' 

This last use of shall in given cases to express an implied 
promise or permission, has Ted to the use of mil in the corres- 
ponding cases, to express mere futurition. This, I apprehend, 
explains the variegated character of the English future tense, 
which now is formed thus : I shall love, thou wilt love, he will 
love ; we shall love, ye will love, they will love. 

July, 1846. 
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On the Auxiliary Verb Will. 

WUl^ (Gr. Po^Xoficu, Lat volo, Goth, wiljany Old Germ, wellan, 
woUen, wUlen^ G«rm. toollen, Dutch willen^ Swed. vilja^ Dan. 
ville^ Iceland. vUia^ Anglo-Sax. toillan, wyllcm, teillian, Scott 
umU;) 

1. As an mdependent verb, declined regularly, Ho hare a 
volition,' * to resolve,' * to determine,' * to decide in the mind ;' 
at, / wiU to go. Now antiquated. 

2. As an irregular verb, denoting a volition, intention, reso- 
lution, promise, and by implication, the futurition of the thing 
wilkd ; as, / toill go. So in the first person, as the speaker can 
exercise volition for himself^ and is expected so to do. Also with 
an emphasis in the second and third persons, Deut 25: 7, 9. 
Luke 15 : 28. John 5 : 40. 

8. Denoting simple futurition, whether with or without voli- 
tion ; as, iU or t^ wUl go. So in the second and third persons, 
where the speaker cannot exercise volition for others, and inti- 
mates no opposing necessity. 

Different Modes of eccpressing Future Time in English. 

The different modes oi expressing futurition in English are 
the following : 

1. By means of the present tense ; as, /^o to-morrow. This 
is'the most ancient form. Oomp. Gr. e?/ii, < I shall go.' (See 
Sophocles' Gr. Gram. p. 234.) Meso-Goth. gibid^ (giveth) for 
Gr. dibaei, * shall give,' Luke 1: 22. (See Grimm, iv. 176.) 
Anglo-Sax. 6co, hyst^ bydhy * ero, eris, erit,' (see Grimm, rv. 178.) 
Grerm. ich komme morgen, (see Grimm, iv. 177.) 

2. By means of the auxiliary verb skally which originally 
denoted ^ to owe' or ' to be obliged.' This for a time was the 
only future auxiliary. 

8. By means of the auxiliary verb vnllj which originally de- 
noted ' to have a volition.' It is used only in the second and 
third persons. It has only partially taken the place of ehaU. 
This fact helps much to explain the apparent mystery in the 
use of shall and toilL 

4. The form / am about to love. 

6. The form / am going to love. 

The two last forms are immediate futures. 

March, 1856. 
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Art, LXL — The Interrogatiyx Mood. 

1. The interrogative mood consists of an imperfect pTOposi- 
tion, addressed to another for him to complete or fill up. It 
proceeds partly from the intellect of the speaJcer, and partly 
from his will or rather his desire of knowledge. 

2. The interrogative proposition involves or implies an intel- 
lective one. Thus * is he sick ?' involves the intellective propo- 
sition, ' he is perhaps sick,' as a possible judgment. A desire 
is expressed at the same time that this possible judgment may 
be formed into an actual one, as * he is sick,' or * he is not sicL' 

3. The varieties of the interrogative mood are as follows : 
(1.) The simple interrogation, for the purpose of obtaining 

information; as, *is yom* master at home?' *how do you do! 

(2.) The rhetorical interrogation, which, when affinnatiyey 
seems to call for a negative answer ; and when negative, to call 
for an affirmative answer ; as, ^ shall God pervert judgment f 

* shall not the judge of all the earth do right?' 

(3.) The passionate exclamation ; as, 'how glorious is GodT 

* how weak and feeble is man !' 

4. The difterent forms of the interrogation are as follows : 
(1.) That introduced by interrogative words, as ti»Ao, tohat^ 

wherej when, etc. It is an imperfect proposition addressed to 
another to be filled up, as to some factor or member ; aa^ 

* Who was the man that dared to do this thing V 
' What is the act ? tvhat danger ? what intent ?' 

* Where am I and whence did I come ?' 

These sentences have a stress on the interrogative word ; an 
inversion of the subject and verb ; and the fEilling inflection at 
the close. All which distinguish the interrogative from the 
indicative mood. 

(2.) The interrogative sentence without the interrogative 
words. It is a simple inquiry whether the predicate belongs to 
the subject, and may be answered by yes or no. 

' Is he sick ?' 

* Is God unrighteous ?' 

These sentences have an inversion of the subject and predi- 
cate, and a rising inflection at the close of the sentence. 

Sometimes the interrogation is left to be denoted by the in- 
tonation only ; as, * ai) cM fiaadaig r(by *IovdaiMvs^ which might 
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mean 'thou art tlie king of the Jews/ Mat 27 : 11. So Lat 
* Cemis, ut inaultent Rutuli, Turnusque feratur.' Virg. And in 
English we may say ' you took a ride this morning,' and yet 
ask a question. 

(3.) The interrogation with the disjunctive form ; as, 

^^Is this a verse of Homer or of Virgil ?' 

The interrogation, although it is properly a full thought, is 
often treated as a subordinate proposition. It then forms a 
species of substantive proposition ; as, 

' Ask him who Tie is, and what he wants.^ 

See supra, p. 120. 

March, 1856. 



Abt. LXIL — ^The Imperative Mood. 

Recent philological works from Germany enable us to give 
a more exact account of the imperative mood than has hitherto 
been usual. 

Mood is the relation of thought to the powers of mind. 
Moods, according to Harris, exhibit the diathesis of the soul.. 

1. The imperative mood, logically considered, is that form of 
the thought which represents the action implied in the verb, a»* 
something willed by the speaker. The peculiar distinction ot 
the imperative mood, consists in its proceeding immediately 
from the will, and expressing a volition or act of the will, while 
the indicative mood proceeds from the intellect, and expresses 
a judgment or act of the intellect. In this its most extensive 
sense it is sometimes called the JRequidtive mood, (including 
the imperative mood and the precative or optative,) see Harris, 
p. 143, 144, and sometimes the Volitive mood, see Crosby, p. 
243, 244, 417, 418. This mood is related to the other moods 
somewhaib as the vocative case to the other cases, and is often 
connected with the vocative case. 

2. The nature of the volitive or imperative proposition may 
be illustrated by a comparison of it on the one hand with the 
intellective proposition implied in it, and on. the other hand 
with the intellective proposition evolved from it. 

The imperative proposition involves or implies an intellective. 
Thus, * help me' involves the intellective proposition ^ thou canst 
help me,' or * thou helpest me perhaps,' which expresses a log^ 
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ical possibility. In ihe imperative proposition this potnlnlitf 
is willed to be actual ; that is, the proposition now ezproies 
moral necessity. 

On the contrary, an intellective proposition may be evolved 
from the imperative proposition. Thus, ^ thou most help me,' 
or ' thou art obliged to help me,' is evolved from the imperative 
proposition ^ help me.' In this intellective proposition, moral 
necessity is directly affirmed or predicated. 

8. The imperative mood, being thus an immediate ezpretnon 
of the will, has a strong peculiarly marked intonation. It 
hardly needs any other exponent of modality. 

4. The imperative mood from its nature usually aims at con- 
ciseness of expression. It is often denoted by a short or simple 
form of the verb accompanied with a mutilation of the per- 
sonal termination, or with an entire omission of pronouns. 
Thus, Heb. bbp', 'kill thou,' comp. Vbjpn *thou wilt kill;' Gr. 
T^T6, * beat thou,' comp. xt^Trreig, * thibu beatest ;' Lat. fir^ 
* bring thou,' comp. /cr«, * thou bringest ;' Germ, pib ; Eng. pi9e* 

5. Imperative propositions are liable to bold eUipses more 
than most others ; as, ' hats off;' ' heads out ;' ^ to arms ;' * fixr- 
ward ;' * to the right.' 

6. The varieties of the imperative mood are differently con- 
stituted by different grammarians ; (1.) sometimes twofold ; 
as, commanding and entreating ; or commanding and wisihing ; 
(2.) sometimes threefold ; as, commanding, exhorting, and en- 
treating; or commanding, entreating, and permittmg; (8.) 
sometimes fourfold ; as, commanding, exhorting, entreating or 
requesting, and permitting ; (4.) sometimes fivefold ; as, com- 
manding, exhorting, requesting, wishing, and permitting. 

But the permissive^ logically considered, does not come nnder 
the volitive or imperative. 

7. Many languages, as the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, G^erman, 
and English, have a special form of the verb, which, aided by 
the intonation, expresses these various senses of the imperative 
proposition ; as may be illustrated from the Old Testament. 

(1.^ To express a command ; as, Ex. 10 : 1, ^goin unto Phar' 
raoh.' So Lev. 11:2. Num. 16 : 26. 20 : 10. Dent 10 : 1. 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, Is. 55 : 1/ eovM y to the 
waters.' So Ps. 160 : 1. 

(3.) To express as entreaty; as, Ps. 6 : 4, ^ return^ O L(»d.' 
So Gen. 12 : 18. 27 : Y. Deut. 26 : 15. 2 Ekigs 5 : 22. Is. 5 : 8. 
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(4.) To express a wish ; as, Dan. 2 : 4, ' O king, Ztve for ey^.* 
So Gen. 1 : 22. 

(5.) To express a permission ; as, 2 Sam. 18 : 23, 'and be 
said unto him, run^ So Is. 8 : 9. 

In all these examples, the Greek, Latin, and German versions, 
as well as the English, also use the imperative, thus showing 
the coincidence of these languages with the Hebrew, in the use 
of this mood. 

8. With regard to these uses of the imperative mood, we 
may observe, 

(1.) The proper imperative, or the expression of command, 
requires the falling inflection and abruptness of manner pecu- 
liar to the command. 

(2.) The hortative, or the expression of exhortation or admo- 
nition, requires the falling inflection, but without abruptness. 

(3.) The precative, or the expression of entreaty, requires 
the rising inflection, but is more commonly expressed by the 
potential. 

(4.) The optative, or the expression of a wish, has no peculiar 
inflection. It is more commonly expressed by the potential. 

(5.) The permission does not properly belong to the volitive 
or imperative, and is more commonly expressed by the poten- 
tial or subjunctive. 

These uses of the imperative depend on the context^ and on 
the tone and gesture. 

Aug. 1848. 

The Hebrew Imperative, 

The Hebrew imperative is always positive, the prohibition or 
negative command being expressed by the future indicative. 

The Hebrew imperative is also used to express a strong as- 
surance, whether arising from prophetic or poetic iospiration ; 
as, Gen. 12 : 2, *and he thou a blessing.' 

The Hebrew imperative is also employed to express a con- 
ditional promise; as, Gen. 42 : 18, * this do, and livCj i. e. *if 
ye will do this, ye shall live.' The first imperative may be re- 
garded as an exhortation, on obedience to which the promise 
depends. 

The Hebrew imperative is also used to express a concessiva 
threatening; as. Job 2 : 9, 'bless God, and die,^ i. e. 'although 
thou bless God, yet thou shalt die.' The first imperative may 

16* 
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be regarded as a permission, notwithstanding whidh ih« thfeat- 
ening is to take place. 

But the promise and threatening do not, logieallj oduidfirad^ 
belong to the volitive or imperative. 

The Cheek Imperative. 

The Greek imperative is employed, 

(1.) To express a command; as, Mat 2 : 13, ^^afUj^a 9lg At- 
yxmiovj * flee into Egypt.' 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, Luke 1 : 18, fii\ 9o(?o9| 
* fear not.' 

(3.) To express an entreaty ; as. Acts 7 : 59, dKa$ xb ftpgBfti 
Hov, " receive my spiiit.' 

^4.^ To express a wish ; as, Luke 1 : 28, x^ii^B^ * haiL' 

(5.) To express a permission ; as, Mat. 26 : 45, xad-u^ne vi 
XotTidy, * sleep on now.' 

The Greek has three forms in the imperative, but not for the 
designation of time; as (1.) the present, to denote a ocxituiiunn 
action ; (2.) the aorist, to denote a momentary action ; and (8.) 
the preterite, to denote a momentary action which is to con- 
tinue done. 

This distinction between the imperative present and impera- 
tive aorist is said by Pott to exist also in Modem Greek. 

The Latin Imperative. 

The Latin imperative is employed, 

(l.^ To express a command; as, 'aW,' depart 

(2.) To express an exhortation; as, ^ no^ce te ipsiun,' know 
thyself. 

(3.) to express an entreaty ; as, ^ferte misero atqne innooeDti 
auxilium,' bring succor to an unhappy and innocent person. 

'4.) To express a wish ; as, * vive felix,' live happy. 
5.) To express a permission ; as, * estOy^ let it be so. 

^6.) To express a promise or threatening; as, 'divide et (m- 
pera,'' divide and conquer. 

To most of these forms of expression, there is a correspond- 
ing negative form with ne and neu or neve; as, 

(1.) *iVl? aude,^ dare not. 

(2.J ' J^e time^ fear not. 

(3.^ * Ne me percute^ do not strike me. 

(4.) * Ne morij may you not die. 
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The Latm language has certain periphrastic forms, hj which 
the emphasis is taken from the command or prohibition, and 
phiced on the thing commanded or prohibited ; as, ^ cura fes- 
imes^ see that you hasten ; ' cave nimium festines,^ take care 
lest you hasten too much ;' * noli duhitare^ be unwilling to 
doubt 

The Latin imperative has two forms, viz. ama^ and amatOy 
the exact relation of which to each other is still contested. The 
distinction is lost in the languages derived from the Latin. 

The French Imperative, 

1. The French language is partial to the first person plural 
of the imperative ; as, * marchoTis^ let us go. 

2. The third person of the imperative is supplied by the 
conjunctive. 

3. The French has in popular discourse a past imperative ; 
as, ' ayez abandonne la ville.' Comp. Gr. rid-va&i ; Lat. at vos 
adnumiti este ; Eng. begone. 

4. Many imperatives become interjections. 

The English Imperative, 

1. The proper imperative mood in English exists both in the 
active and in the passive voice, but is found only in the second 
person; as. 

Act. sing, love (thou ;) plur. love (ye or you,) 

Pass. sing, be (thou) loved ; plur. be (ye or you) loved, 

2. The pronoun, wnen emphatic, is added ; but it is placed 
after the verb ; as, love thou ; love ye or you. When imem- 
phatic, it is omitted. 

3. The same forms are also expressed by means of the auxil- 
iary verb do; as, do (thou) love. The stress or emphasis is then 
on the meaning of the verb, and not on the command. 

4. The other persons, if wanted, are expressed by means of 
the auxiliary verb let; as, let me love, let Mm love, 

5. The first and third persons may also be expressed by the 
auxiliary verb may ; as, may I go, 

6. These persons are also expressed sometimes by the con- 
junctive ; as, * God bless thee;"* ^ be it so '^ ' the theme we leave;^ 
* charge we the foe ;' ' thy kingdom corned 
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7. In go and hegrnie^ we hare something like tense in the 
English imperative. 

8. The varieties of the English imperative are, as stated 
above; (1.) ^ depart thou ;' (2.^ ^ be comforted ;^ (S.) * forgive 
me;' (4.) ^ farewell;^ (6.) *^o m peace.' 

March, 1856. 



Art. LXIIL — On Euphony in Pbobaio Cohfositidv. 

Although tho logical relations of prose predominate greatij 
over tho euphonic, yet the latter are far from being unimport- 
ant. No one can be insensible to the beauty of a well-tunied 
sentence, or fail to appreciate the difference between caieleflB 
and tasteful writing. A succinct analysis of the principles of 
euphony may therefore be useful both in a critical and in a 
practical point of view. 

By euphony is meant pleasant or agreeable sound. Hence 
the laws of euphony respect, first, tho quality of the sound ; 
secondly, the accent ; and thirdly, the proportion of the logical 
parts which make up the whole ; and each of these, boui in 
the simple and in the compound proposition. 

1. As to the quality of the sound in the simple propontumf 
euphony requires a proper distribution of vowels and conso- 
nants, and a suitable variety in these two classes of sounds. 
Hence the faults to be avoided are, 

(1.) The hiatus or weakness of sound, which arises fiipm the 
concurrence of vowel sounds. Of this we have a remarkable 
instance in Herodotus, (I. l7l.) val 6xava donlo^ ovtoI eim of 
noirjadiLtevoi n^roi. The different modes of avoiding this fault, 
are, besides the choice of another word, elision, crasis, and the 
addition of a paragogic letter. 

(2.) Harshness of sound, when too many consonants of diffi- 
cult enunciation are brought together ; as, * Smith's Thucydides.' 
* Your healths, gentlemen.' 

(3.) Sameness of sound, when the same sound is repeated ; 
as, 'This is a convenient contrivance.' *He is an indulgent 
parent.' * She behaves with uniform formality.' Even a rhyme 
which is beautiful in its proper place, is offensive in prose. 
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111806 itLvli/^ when they occur together, are still more objec- 
tionable ; as * Overwhelmed with whirlwinds.' 

2. As to accent in a simple proposition^ euphony or melody 
requires a pleasing variety of accented and unaccented syllables. 
Hence the faults to be avoided are, 

(1.) Heaviness of sound, when too many accented syllables 
are brought together ; as, * We saw on the great road large 
droves of cattle/ This often happens from the accumulation 
of monosyllables. 

(2.) Weakness of accent, when too many unaccented sylla- 
bles occur in connection ; as, * miserable and execrable fellow.' 
This often arises from the accumulation of long words. 

(3.) Monotony, when accented and unaccented syllables occur 
in a certain order, approaching to poetry. 

What is said of accent in modem languages, is true also of 
quantity in the ancient languages, as the Greek and Latin. 

3. As to proportion in the simple proposition, no general law 
is observable. The logical parts of a proposition are the subject 
and the predicate, and these may be either simple or modified. 
The subject and predicate may vary indefinitely as to their 
comparative length ; but the modifications, thrown in between 
the parts of a proposition, must not be too many, nor too pro- 
tracted. 

4. As to the quality of the sound in the compound propose- 
tumj the same remarks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the 
simple proposition. Thus a sentence may be faulty from the 
recurrence of the same vowel sound ; as, * James was needy, 
feeble, and fearfriL' 

5. As to Qjccent in the compound proposition, the same re- 
marks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the simple propo- 
sition. 

6. As to the proportion of parts in the compound proposition^ 
a nice regard must be had to the different forms of sentences. 

The principle of proportion existing in the human mind, 
which requires a just relation of the parts to the whole, and 
which exerts an influence on all the forms of language, is espe- 
cially efficient in compound propositions, since here the parts 
are more clearly distinguishable from each other. Prop<Mrtion 
properly respects local magnitudes, but as language is conceived 
of as a structure, and is made up of parts, we are aocustomed 
to speak of proporti<Mi and symmetry in language. 
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In a co-ordinate sentence or period, "wliere the parts liave 
only an external connection, little depends on the comparatiTe 
length of these parts. 

In a co-ordinate sentence or period, whose parts have a dose 
internal connection, these parts must bear a &ir proportioii to 
each other. 

In a subordinate period, in which the subordinate propositioiL 
is annexed to the leading proposition, little depends on their 
comparative length. 

In a subordinate period, in \?hich the subordinate pTopositiQn 
is inserted in the main proposition, the former must not besr 
too great a proportion to the latter. 

In a subordinate period, whose subordinate propositioii is 
placed first, there must be fair proportion between the two pio- 
positions. 

Whether poetic measure or rhythm can exist in prosaic oom- 
position, is a question not easy to be decided. 

If by rhythm is intended the proportion of the parts of a 
compound sentence, as it seems to mean in Hebrew poetiy, 
then, as we have seen above, such rhythm or proportion may 
exist in prose. 

But if by rhythm is intended the regular recurrence of the 
same measure, whether of accented and unaccented, or of long 
and short syllables, then there can be only an approximation or 
tendency to such measure in prose. For a rhythmical proposi- 
tion would become a verse and constitute poetry. A woro, u 
it stands in prose, is not a rhythmical magnitude. Prose may 
contain the elements of rhythm ; just as chaos may contain the 
elements of a world, and yet not be a part of a world. 

May, 1838. 



Art. LXIV. — ^Thk Figures op Spxecb. 

The legitimate use of the figures of speech is to represent to 
the mind of the person addressed objects and actions in the 
same way in which they are represented in the first formation 
of language. There everything is represented as physical Qt 
striking the external senses, and as present in time and space. 
Hence a knowledge of the manner in which language has heen 
formed guides us in judging of the propriety or impropriety of 
a figure of speech. 
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In the organic process of language, the person addressed is 
not a passive recipient of thoughts and ideas from the speaker, 
but by an independent activity of his own he reproduces the 
thoughts and ideas out of what is presented to him. This re- 
production of ideas by spontaneous action is undoubtedly one 
of the chief sources of pleasure to the human soul. The fig- 
ures of speech, properly so called, are especially adapted to 
renew these sources of enjoyment. These figures consist in 
not using the customai^ word or expression, which has, as it 
were, become stereotyped, for a given idea or thought, but some 
other which the person addressed interprets into the idea or 
thought intended. These figures either strike the senses more 
vividly and thus excite the imagination, or exhibit an antithesis 
of thought, and thus excite the mind or intellect. 

The forms of language are almost endlessly diversified. It is 
no matter of reproach that numerous technical names have 
been invented by grammarians and rhetoricians to denote the 
more unusual of these forms. The diflSculty is not that too 
much attention has been paid to the unusual or abnormal 
forms, but that too little has been paid to the regular and 
usual. The full understanding of all the forms of words, and 
of all the forms of language, is the very object of scientific 
grammar. 

The earlier rhetoricians regarded the figures of speech as 
something superinduced, or as mere ornaments of language, 
applicable alike to all kinds of writing. But they are now 
more correctly regarded as natural developments of the human 
mind in certain states of feeling and fancy. 

Many attempts have been made to classify the figures of 
speech. 

Most rhetoricians have attempted to distinguish tropes or 
figures of words from other figures, as figures of thought But 
the distinction of the two classes is not clear, neither docs it 
possess any practical advantage. 

Quintilian divides figures into figures of single words and 
figures of sentences, but without any practical benefit. 

Adelung divides figures in reference to the faculty of mind 
concerned into figures of the attention^ of ilie fancy, of the 
emotions, and of the wit. But the discrimination of them is 
difilcult. 
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Dr. Becker in his Der deuUche Stil, FVanldl a. m. 1848, di- 
vides the figures of speech into the figuru of the logical tkought^ 
which bring the objects under the immediate intuition of the 
senses; and figures of the logical form, which bring the 
tlioughts, under the antithesis, a category of the understand- 
ing. In this Dr. Becker has made some advance. But his 
classification is far from embracing all the figures of speeoh. 

A good classification is still a desideratum. 

There is a vagueness in the use of the i&rm figure of speedi^ 
some forms of language having a greater, and oiherB a less 
claim to be thus denominated. 

We propose to exhibit the figures of speech in groups, bo- 
ginningwith those that have the highest claim to this appella- 
tion. We hope thereby to approximate to a scientific dasai- 
fication. 



Art. LXV. — Tropes. The Synectbochx. 

Strengthen the mind, clear the intellect, and give it knowledlge m 
the general branches— develop it philoloeically, never mind by what 
specific idiom ; prepare it for clear and lofty historical viewsi never 
mind whether the historv of every nation be Known ; imbne it with a 
true spirit for natural history, nu matter whether the oamea of all 
specimens be known, etc. ; and you will prepare the student most prao- 
tically for life. — Dr. Lieher. 

Nihil magis acuit mentem, auam troporum justa ezplieatio. 

Nothing is better calculated to sharpen the mttui. than the ateuraU 
explanation of tropes. — /. J. G. Scheller. 

The proper tropes, or figures of words, bring everything 
under the immediate intuition of the senses; (1.) by reducing 
the more general to the more special, as in the synecdoche; 
(2.) by reducing the less obvious to the more obvious, as in 
the metonymy ; (3.) by reducing the intellectual and moral to 
the physical, as in the metaphor ; and (4.) by giving life to in- 
animate things, as in the personification. Dr. Becker includes 
them under figures of the logical thought. 

Synecdoche, (from Gr. avv£xdox^\, comprehension,) is a form 
of language, in which the comprehension of a word is affected, 
i. e. increased or diminished. It is founded on the relation of 
a part to the whole, and that whether an universal, integral, or 
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wb<4e. Hence there are three speeies or six Tarietiee 
of the sjrnecdoche. 

1. In respect to an universal whole; 

(1.) Where a species is put for the genus, or an indiTidual 
for the species; as, cut-throat for assassin; lark or niffhiingaU 
isx ringing bird; tiger or wolf for ravenous animal; spear or 
toae^ £nr Vforlike toeapon; movuy for wealth ; bread for food J 
"'^Cretus for a rich man ; Elysium for a pleasant region. 

Pa. 44 : 6,^ * For I will not trust in my bow^ neither shall mj 
sword save me ;' where bow and sword denote warlike tceapons 
generally. So Is. 2 : 4. Joel 3 : 10. 

Sev. 2 : 20, *• That thou sufi'erest the woman Jezd^el^ where 
Jiszebd means another Jezebel, or a wicked and corrupt woman. 

(2.) Where the genus is put for a species ; as, mortal beings 
for men; to appropriate to (mis self for to steal; to talk to a 
person for to reprove him. 

Afark 16: 15, ^Preach the gospel to every creature^ i. e. to 
every rational creature. 

2. In ref^pect to an integral whole ; 

(1.) Where a suhordinate part or memher is put for the 
whole; as, roof for house; hearth or fireside for dwelling; 
steeple for church; mast or sail for ship; wave or waves foor ths 
sea; head for cattle; hand for man. 

Gen. 22 : 17, 'And thy seed shall possess the gats (i. e» Ihe 
city) of his enemies.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a subordinate part or men^ 
ber ; aa, world for earth ; elephant for ivory or elephanfs taotki. 

Bom. 1 : 6, 'Your faith is spoken of throughout thetakoU 
world^ i. e. the whole earth, 

3. In respect to aa essential whole ; 

(1.) Where a constituent part is put for the whole; as, sovit 
for person. 

Gen. 12:5, ' And Abram took the souls (i. e. the penoas)- 
that they had gotten in Haran.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a constituent pari; saspsr^ 
son for body. 

John 20 : 13, ' They have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid him, i. e. his body. 

The proper synecdoche, however, as a figure of rhetoric, is 
restricted to the cases No. 1. (1.) 2. (1.) 3. (1.) in which the 
term expressed denotes something more particular than that 

17 
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for which it is emplojed, and the thought is thus brought 
nearer to the intuition of the senses, and strikes the sensoi 
more readily and more vividly. 

Hence the examples quoted under No. (2.) severally are not 
synecdochical figures. The use of elepJiant for ttwry is an ex- 
ample of Roman magniloquence, which strikes us as novel and 
strange. The use of toorld for earth is rather an hyperbole ; 
the use of to appropriate to one's self for to steal is an euphem- 
ism or softened expression ; mortal beings and children inearth 
are periphrases to make the idea of frailty more prominent. 

In order also that the synecdoche may be an appropriate 
rhetorical figure, it is necessary that the specific or mdividual 
term employed for the more general should be prominent to 
the imagination, and adapted to the subject in hand ; as, bread 
for foody because of its importance ; waves for the tea, as being 
the principal source of danger ; walls for a citadel, because fint 
seen ; hearth or fireside for a dwelling^ because of its aasodar 
tions ; Cresus for a rich man, because he was veiy rich ; the 
hand, the eye, the foot, for the person in cases where these mem- 
bers or organs are specially concerned. Hence .the peculiar 
beauty of me S3aiecdoche consists in marking the part which 
is most prominent or important When the terms are inap- 
propriate, the use of them can no longer be regarded as rhe- 
torical figures. 

According to the usual explanation, the figure synecdoche 
contributes to dignity, vivacity, or energy, by the speciality or 
particularity of representation. See Ward, System of Oratory, 
I 385. Lord Eames, U. 237. Campbell, Philos. Bhet 376, 
Sis. H. N. Day, Art of Rhet 264. 

According to Becker, the synecdoche contributes to the per- 
fection, and therefore to the beauty of the representation, by 
reducing the general to the special or particular, and thus com- 
ing nearer to that intuition of the senses, the exercise of which 
is one of the original sources of pleasure to the human mind. 
See Stil, 24, 42, 97. 

We place the synecdoche first, because it respects that fiu>- 
ulty of the mind by which we form general abstract ideas. 
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Abt. LXVX — ^Tropes. Thb Mxtontict. 

MeUmymyj (from Gr. fMxoivvpUa^ change of the name^ is a fiffure 
of speech by which a word or name of a thing is exchanged for 
that of another thing, on account of some external connection 
or relation. So &r as mere etymology is concerned, this urixd 
18 synonymous with metaphor ; but in the usage of grammar 
lians it is car^uUy distinguished from it. 

Metonymies are very various, and it is somewhat difficult to 
make a complete or satis&ctory classification of them. We 
arrange them according to the closeness of the ideas which ate 
substituted for each other. 

I. The use of the accident, property, quality, or attribute, for 
the substance, (or, as it is sometimes called, the use of the 
abstract for the concrete ;) as, tears of ^oy, i. e. of the joyous 
person; respect for old age, i. e. for tiie aged; God is /o*«, 
1. e. perfectly benevolent. 

IL The use of the cause for the effect. Of this there are 
several species. 

1. The author for his work ; as, I have read Milton, i. e. the 
works of Milton ; a Raphael, i. e. a production of Raphael. 

2. The inventor for the thing invented ; as, Bacchut, for 
wine ; Ceres, for grain ; Mars, for war ; the Muses, for letteti ; 
Venus and Cupid, for love ; Vulcan, for fire. This species of 
metonymy, although common in the Greek and Latin clasncs, 
is not to be imitated in modern languages. 

3. The instrument for the thing produced ; as, the English 
tongue, for the English speech. By thy sword thou shalt liTO. 
The power of the press, 

nl The use of the container for the thing contained ; as^ a 
cup, for its contents ; a dty or country, for its inhabitants. 

IV. The use of a person for what is closely connected with 
him ; as, a king, for his subjects ; a general, for his array. 

v. The use of the antecedent for the consequent ; as, lo hid 
farewell, for to depart 

YL The use of the sign for the thing signified ; as, the icep- 
ter, for royal authority. 

VII. The use of parts of the human body for certain powers 
or affections of the mind ; as, the heart, for wisdom ; the reins^ 
for the inward thoughts. 
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VIIL Tho place where an artide is made for the artade itself; 
as, Champagne^ for wine of Champagne. 

IX. The material of which a tning ia made for the thing 
itsdf ; as, ffM for money ; iront for fetten. 

Aany of these metonymies may be inrerted. (2.) Hie «ffeot 
fer the cause ; as, paleness^ for fear. (4.) The iutmrneBt for 
the agent using it ; as, the pr#duction of an elegant pern or 
pencilj for the person holding the pen or pencil. (6.) The oon- 
soquent for the antecedent; as, to fall, for to be sUin. 

It is only when the metonymy reduces the leas obviona to 
the more obvious or striking, that it is of any use as a figure 
of rhetoric. 

The metonymy has been a powerful and operatiye prindple 
in the formation of language. The metonymioal dianges are 
so various, that there are few words whose meaning is not oo* 
casionally modified by some one of them. 

As connected with tho philosophy of mind, the metonymy, 
which is founded on the association of ideas, is interesting', as 
showing how strong, as well as how universal, some of &ese 
associations are. 

As connected with ^o^, the metonymy has nothing remark- 
able. 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, some of the metonymies, 
as, for example, the use of the abstract for the oonorete, are im- 
portant, and may be used with good effect. The contexti how- 
ever, should always make the meaning dear. 

As connected with elocution, the metonymy has no peeoliar 
rules. 

As connected with lexicography, there jb the same need of a 
constant reference to this figure, as to the metaphor. 

As connected with tacred exegens, metonymies oooasion less 
difficulty than metaphors. There are, however, not a ftw pas- 
sages, whose correct interpretation depends on a right appre- 
hension of this figure. 

Metonymies, ^en, are an important part of langoaffe, and 
have the same claim as metaphors on the attention of uit eul* 
tivated and refined. 

March, 1838. 
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Art. LXVn. — Tropes. The Metaphor. 

Tbb metaphor is the proof of the unitj of the spiritual and physical 
worlds. — Jean Hiehter, 

Metaphor, (from Gr. iLi6Ta(poQ&, a transferring,) is a figure of 
speedi, by which a word is trans/erred from the object to which 
it properly belongs, and applied to another, to which that ob- 
ject has some resemblance or analogy. 

The most natural division of metaphors is into four classes : 

L The use of a physical term for an intellectual ; as, the 
stars of his merit will shine from the night of the grave, 

IL The use of an intellectual term for a physical ; as, the 
wrath of the sea, the bountiful earth, 

in. The use of a physical term for a physical ; as, the silver 
moon, 

IV, The use of an intellectual term for an intellectual ; as, 
love is a tyrant, 

A distinction in metaphors must be made, analogous to that 
in synecdoches. 

The metaphor was originally, and still continues to be, a pow- 
erful principle in the formation of language. Language in its 
origin was adapted to express merely sensible objects and ac- 
tions. Intellectual objects and actions could be expressed only 
by a transfer or metaphorical use of the language of sense^ a 
certain analogy or resemblance being perceived by the mind. 

As connected with the philosophy of mind, the metaphor 
which is founded on the perception of resemblances, exhibits to 
great advantage this wonderful faculty of the mind. The 
power of analysis which is necessary to the discovery of resem- 
blances in objects so remote as those of the intellectual and 
physical world, and the rapidity with which it is performed 
even by uneducated minds, is worthy of attentive consideration 
from the philosopher. 

As connected with logic or reasoning, the metaphor is of 
great importance for illustration ; but it should always be borne 
in mind that illustration is not argument 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, a judicious use of the 
metaphor is one of the greatest ornaments of style. The 
practical rules for its use are found in most of our books of 
rhetoric. 

11* 
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As connected with elocution or delirery, I do not know that 
the metaphor has any laws of enunciation peculiar to itaelC 

As connected with lexicography, or the tracing of the differ- 
ent meanings of words, there must of course be an almoafc con- 
slant reference to this figure. The genealogy of worda cumoi 
be understood without it. 

As connected with sacred exegesis, a nice sense of the metar 
phor is a very important requisite for the interpreter, vhile the 
want of this tact has been the source of great error. Some of 
the most difficult problems of Christianity depend entirely upon 
understanding the nature of this figure ; as the return of the 
Jews; the millennial reign of Christ; in short, all the prophe- 
cies and declarations of God in respect to the future, all the 
imagery in respect to the invisible world, and all the langnigia 
in respect to the attributes and actions of the Most High. 

Metaphors, then, play an im])ortant part in language, and 
are closely connected with several distinct branches of human 
knowledge. They deserve attention both from the philosopher 
and from the man of ta<<te, nor can the study of them safely 
be neglected by any one who lays claim to mental cultivalioii 
and refinement. 

Feb. 1838. 



AuT. LXVIIL — ^Tropks. Pbosopopceza or PxRSOimioATiov. 

Prosopopoeia, (from Gr. vigocromonotta^ personification,) is a 
figure of rhetoric in which we represent inanimate objects and 
abstract ideas as personal agents. The different species are, 

1. Personification of the members of the human body ; as, 
Job 29 : 11, * When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 

and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me.' 

Ps. 35 : 10, ^ All my hone* shall say. Lord, who is like onto 
thee V 

Ps. 51 : 8, ^That the hones which thou hast broken may re- 
joice.' 

Matt. 6:3,* Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.' 

This species of personification is peculiarly Shemidsh or 
biblical, 

2. Personification of animals ; as^ 
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Job 12 : 7, 'Ask now the beeuts and they shall teach thee; 

and th^fowl cf the air^ and thej shall tell thee.' 

8. Personification of things in the vegetable kingdom ; as, 

Hos. 9:2,' The new wine shall deceive in her.' 

Is. 55 : 12, 'And all the trees of the field shall clap their 

hands.^ 

4. Personification of inanimate objects ; as, 

Gen. 4 : 10, 'The voice of thy brother* a blood crieth unto me 

from the ground.' 

Gen. 4 : 11,' The earth hath opened her mouth to receive 

thy brother's blood from thy hand.' 

. 5. Personification of peoples ^md countries ; as, 

Is. 1 : 5, ' The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.* 

6. Personification of attributes and qualities ; as, 

Bom. Q: 6,*^ Our old man is crucified with him.' 

Ps. 85 : 11, ^ Righteousness QXi^ peace have kissed each other.' 

Personification is natural to children and to the first framers 

of language. 

It is a peculiarity of the tropes, so called, that if the word is 

changed, the figure is destroyed. 



Art. LXIX. — Other Figures of the Logical Thought, 

Besides the tropes, so called, there are other figures of the 
logical thought^ i. e. figures which affect the tenor or contents 
of the thought, which deserve attention ; viz. the parusia, apos- 
trophe, hypotyposis, periphrasis, epitheton omans, hyperbole, 
and euphemism. 

The Parusia. 

The parusia^ (from Gr, naQovata, presence,) is a figure of 
speech, by which the present tense is used for the past or future. 

1. In narratives of past events; as, 'They dismount, they 
fly forward to the front' 

It is natural for one to represent past actions in which he 
had a lively interest, as present. This adds animation and im- 
pressiveness to the description. This figure is employed in the 
pathetic, narrative, and also familiar style, with efiect, whenev^ 
the importance of the incidents described justifies its use. 
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2. In the prediction of future events ; aa, 
Is. 46 : 1, ' Bel boweth dpwn, Nebo stoopeth.' 
In the biblical style of the old and new testament, the past 
tense is very often used for the prophetic future. 

The Apostrophe, 

Apostrophe^ (from Gr. 6.noai^q>^^ a turning away,) is a turn- 
ing away from the persons naturally addressed, and addrening 
other persons or things. 

Some of the leading forms of the apostrophe are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. A direct prayer to God, arising out of the subject in 
hand; as, 

Neh. 6:9,* For they all made us afraid, saying, Their hands 
shall be weakened from the work, that it be not done. Now, 
therefore, O God, strengthen my hands.' So Neh. 4 : 4, 5. 

2. A direct address to one's own soul, arising out of the sub- 
ject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 42 : 5, * Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why 
art thou disquieted in me ? Hope thou in Gt>d ; for I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his countenance.' So Ps. 42: 11. 
43: 5. 

3. A direct address to some third person or persona, arising 
out of the subject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 2 : 10-12, *Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings ; be in- 
structed, ye judges of the earth.' 

1 Cor. 7 : 16, *For whatknowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save tliy husband ? Or how knowest thou, O man, whether 
thou shalt save thy wife V 

4. An address to heaven and earth, and to inanimate nature 
generally, to witness what is done, as it were, in their pres- 
ence; as, 

Deut 32 : 1, ' Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak; and 
hear, O earth, the words of my mouth.' 

Is. 1 : 2, * Hear O heavens, and give ear, O earth ; for Jeho- 
vah speaketh.' 

Hero a personification is united with the apostrophe. 

5. Direct address to the object meant to be described, whether 
dead, or absent, or an abstract quality ; as, 

(1.) Address to one dead; as, 
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2 Sun. 1 : 25^ ^How are the mighty fallen in the un^ of 
the battle ! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thj high places.' 
80 2 Sam. 18 : 33. 

(2.) Address to one absent ; as, 

* And how shall I answer it to you, my brother Quintus, the 

Birtner of my mis&rtunes, who art now absent!' — Cicero for 
ilo. 

(3.) Address to an abstract quality ; as, 
1 Cor. 15: 55, *0 death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where » thy victoiy ?' 

The apostrophe is natural to any one whose feelings or imag- 
tnatioii are greatly excited. It is adapted to the paUietic style. 

Tlie Hypotypom or Vision, 

ffypoiypans, (from Gr, ^orimwfig, a portraying to one^s 
self,) is a figure of speech by which we imagine or represent 
things as imn^iately present to the bodily senses. It is natu- 
ral to do this in reference to things in which we have a deep 
interest Hiis figure is appropriate to the pathetic style. It is 
also called vision. 

There are various forms of this figure. 

1. The poetical vision or imagery is found in English and in 
the classic writers in the first person, and in the present time ; 

as, 

* Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle towards mv hand ? come, let 
Me clutch thee !' — Macbeth. 

' I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
confiagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The 
fiirious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while with 
a savage joy he is triumphing m your miseries.' — Cicero. 

2. It is found also in the sacred writers in the past time ; as, 
Ps. 37 : 35, 36, ' I have seen the wicked in great power, and 

spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; yet he passed away, 
and, lo, he was not : yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
fi>und.' 

Jer. 4 : 23-26, ' I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without 
form and void ; the heav^is, and they had no light I beheld 
the mountains, and lo, ihey tremUed, and a& the hiUs moved 
lightly, etc.* 
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nab. 3 : 7, 'I saw the tents of Ciuhaii in aflUctian; and the 
curtains of the land of Midian did tremUe.' 

Luke 10 : 18/1 beheld Satan as lightning^ fidl from heaTen.' 

3. It is found in the sacred writers also in the second pei^ 
son; as, 

John 1 : 51, 'Hereafter ye shall see hearen open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the son of man.' 

Mat 26 : 04, ' Herei^r shall ye see the son of man aittinff 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven? 

4. In the sacred writers it is often left unrestricted, aa to the 
person; as, 

Ps. 18: 7-15, 'Then the earth shook and trembled; the 
foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, because 
he was wroth. There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured : coals were kindled by it, eCo.' 

Hab. 3 : 3-6, * God came from Teman, and the Hdj Oat 
from Mount Paran. Selah. His gloiy covered the heaTeu, 
and the earth was full of his praise, etc' 

Mat 24 : 29-31, 'Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not giftt 
her light, etc' 

It ought to be stated, however, that some distingoished 
critics, as Rev. David N. Lord and others, seem to deny the 
existence of this figure in the forms No. 2. 3. and 4. 

These three figures of the logical thought, last described, 
agree in this, that what is not present to the mind of the 
speaker and person addressed, is represented as present 

The Periphrcuis, 

PeriphrasiSj (from Gr. neqlq^aig, a circumlocution,) ia a 
figure of speech by which we express an object in a cirouitons 
way ; as, the king of terrors for death, Job 18 : 14. Hdy Owe 
of Israel for Jehovah, Is. 12 : 6. Bom of women for umis, Mat 
11 : 11. The first horn of death for a most deadly dimue^ 
Job 18 : 13. 

The Epitheton Omans. 

Epitheton OmanSy or Adjective of Ornament; as, the cold 
grave ; the green meadow ; the living God ; the Most Sigh God. 

It is evident that in the periphrasis and epitheton omans the 
phrase employed is naturally adapted to strike the eztenud 
senses. 
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The Hyperbole. 

Hie hyperbole is a rhetorical figure which expresses far more 
or far less than the exact truth. It arises from the surprise oc- 
casioned \>Y the first impressions of things, whether uncom- 
monly great or uncommonly small, and expresses, as it were, 
our momentary convictions concerning them. 

As the hyperbole is a deviation from exact truth, many hon- 
est minds have felt a reluctance to admit its existence in the 
sacred volume. 

In this figure, however, as in others, we are to regard not so 
much what is scdd^ as what is intended, 

1 propose to notice some of the more remarkable examples 
thought to be found in the Bible. 

Gkn. 11:4, * And they said, Go to, let us build a city, and a 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven.' — Here the phrase unto 
heaven denotes to a very great height. It is also used by the 
sacred historian, speaking in his own name. See Deut. 9:1. 

Qea, 13 : 16, * And I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth : so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.' — ^Abraham's posterity, which 
was to be exceedingly numerous, is here promised to be as the 
particles of sand or dust of the earth. A clear case of a hyper- 
bolical comparison, and that in language ascribed to the deity. 

Gen. 18 : 27, 'Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak 
unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes.' That is, some- 
thing very vile and insignificant. — ^This is an example of the 
meiosis or extenuation. 

Num. 13 : 33, * And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come of the giants ; and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight.' — ^This is 
a hyperbolical comparison, or rather a meiosis; but it is merely 
narrated. 

Deut. 32:22,' For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall 
burn unto the lowest hades, and shall consume the earth with 
her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the mountains.' 
— Here the lowest hades and the foundations of the mountains 
denote a very great depth. The context is highly poeticaL 
The language is ascribed to the deity. 

2 Sam. 1:23,' They (Saul and Jonathan) were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions.' — ^This is an example of 
hyperbolical comparison in a highly poetical scHig. 
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1 K 20 : 10, *The gods do so unto me, and more also, if 
tlie dust of Samaria shall suffice for handfuls for all the people 
that follow me.' — ^An example of a hyperbdioal oomparison, 
but it is merely narrated. 

Ps. 107 : 26, 'Thej (the waves) mount up to the heayen, 
they go down again to the depths.' — These words occur in a 
highly poetical connection. 

Ps. 139 : 8, ' If I ascend up into heaven, tliou art there ; if I 
make my bed in hades, behold, thou art there.' — ^The hyperbole 
is merely in the supposition. 

Prov. 27 : 22, ^ Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mor- 
tar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness de- 
part from him.' — The hyperbole is merely in the supposition. 

Dan. 4:11, ^The tree grew, and was strong, and the height 
thereof reached unto heaven, and the sight tbereof to the end 
of all the e^irth.' — This language occurs in a symbolical visaon. 

Am. 9:2,* Though they dig into hades, thence shall my 
hand take them ; though they climb up to heaven, theaoe wiU 
I bring them down.' — ^This is language ascribed to the ddty, 
but the hyperbole is in the supposition. Comp. Obad. verse 4. 

Jon. 2:2,* Out of the belly of hades cried L'— The lan- 
guage of Jonah alluding to his perilous situation in the bellj 
of the fish. 

Compare in the New Testament, Mat 5: 18, 20. 16: 26, 
18 : 6. 19 : 24. 23 : 24. 24 : 2, 29. Luke 10 : 4, 18. 17 : 6. 
John 21 : 25. Rom. 9 : 3. Gal. 4:15, etc 

It has been justly observed, that the Bible, bb a whde, on a 
fair appreciation of this subject, contains very few hyperboles^ 
This is owing partly to the fact that the tone of composition in 
Western Asia was not so extravagant as in Eastern Asia, and 
partly that the sacred writers, from some cause, have not in- 
dulged themselves in the use of this figure, so much aa their 
contemporaries. 

Dec 1849. 

The Euphemism, 

Euphemism^ (from eiq)fjfiiafi6g^ fair speech,) is a figure of 
speech, by which a harsh or offensive word is thrust as^de and 
one more delicate or mild is set in its place; as, to stop pay- 
ment for to become bankrupt; to go for to depart out of l^, 
Mat 26 : 24. 

This is the opposite of the other figures of the lo^cal thought 
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Thm M» oiber forms of laiigui^«r mm^ ^ tba roMjMmon, 
aUuium^ deicripUan^ and example^ which, when employed for 
embellishme&t mth^ than for iilustration^ maj be conadered 
as figures of the logical thought These we pass over. 



Art. LXX. — ^Fioitres of the Logical Fobic 

Dr. Beckse has called attention to a class of figures, which 
he calls figures of the logical form^ and which, m his view^ 
serve to enhance the logical worth of the ideas or thoughts ia 
the mind of the speaker. This they do by means of an an- 
tithesis expressed or implied. Hence they may be called fi§- 
ures of antithesis, 

llie tropes add analogous figures bring the thoughts or ideaa 
under the immediate intuition of the outward senses ; but these 
figures bring them under the antithesis, a category of the un- 
derstanding. 

The logical worth of thoughts or ideas is naturalty expressed 
by the emphasis or rhetorical intonation ; but it is also ex- 
oressed by several figures of speech, as the antitAssisif conireut^ 
liMeSj erotesis^ and irony. 

Antithesis^ (fh>m Or. &vrt9saig^ opposition,) is a figUM tit 
speech by which words or ideas are set in opposition to etaelk 
other in the same sentence or thought; as, * JSxesss tl 9illt^ 
moay shows want of breeding.^ 

2 Cor. 9 : 8 ff. * By honor and dishonor^ by mf rqiort a^ 
ffood report : as deceivers, and yet true; as unhnicfum aad j^ 
well known; etc' 

Contrast is a figure by which thoughts are placed in opp^ 
tion ; as, * the mocn has no light cf its own ; it borrow! its light 
from the sun.' 

Ps. 115 : 1, * Not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.' 
2 Cor. 4 : 18, *The things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.' 

Litotes, (from Gr. Urdnig^ plainness,) is a mode of expressiBf 
something by denying the contrary ; as, ^ a citizen of no 
city,' i. e. of an illustrious city. 

John 1:11/ His own received him noi,' L e. KJeoted luoL 

18 
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Erotuiiy (from 6r. iqfhriitng^ interrogation,) is a figure of speech 
by which a speaker, in the form of an interroffation, boMly as- 
serts the opposite of what is asked ; as, ' Greditis avectoa hosiesf 

Ex. 6 : 12, 'How tlien shall Pharaoh hear mef 

1 Sam. 19 : 17, 'Why should I kill theef 

Job 40 : 9, 'Hast thou an arm like Godt or canst then 
thunder with a voice like him V 

Ps. 113 : 5, ' Who is like unto the Lord our God V 

Irony ^ (from Gr. e]Qiarela, dissimulation,) is a figare bj 
which a speaker sneeringly utters the direct reverse of what he 
intends shall be understood ; as, ' They must esteem learning 
very muck, when they see its professors used with so little cer- 
emony.' 

Job 12 : 2, 'No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with you.' 

Here is a bold antithesis between the idea expressed and the 
idea intended. 



Abt. LXXI. — Figures of REDUPijoAnoir. 

The repetition of a word or phrase in the same sense, whether 
simply, as in the epizeuxis or aiplasiasfnus^ or with an adinnei, 
as in the anadiplosis or epanasirophey or in the resumptioa of 
a subject, as in the epanalepsU^ adds weight to the thought or 
idea, and increases its logical worth. 

Epizeuxis, (from Gr. inllevhg^ a joining on,) is a joining on 
or repetition of the same word or words with emj^asia ; as, 
• Ah, poor, poor swain V 

2 K 4 : 19, ' J/y head, my headP 

Ps. 22 : 1, ' J/y Ood, my Ood, why hast thou forsaken mef 

Rev. 18 : 2, 'Babylon the great is fallen^ it fallen P 

This figure is also called diplasiasmus, 

Anadiplosis, (from Gr. dpadinluHng^ a doubling back,) is the 
doubling or repeating of the words at the end of one sentence 
or clause at the beginning of the next with an adjunct idea; 
as, ' Prize wisdom, wisdom is a precious jewel ;' ' Ue retained 
his virtues amidst all his misfortunes — mirfortunes which no 
prudence could foresee or prevent.' 

Ps. 98:5,' Sing unto the Lord with Uu harp ; with the harp 
and the voice of a psalm.' 
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PhiL 2:8, 'Be became obedient unto detUh, even HU deutk 
of the erofts.' So Earn, 9 : 30. 

This figare tends much to elucidate. 

This figure is also called epanastrophej see Andrews and Stod- 
dard's Lat» Gratai. 

JSpanalepis, (from Gr. inav&kijtfjig^ a taking up again,) is tlii 
repetition or resumption of the same word or clause after inter- 
yening matter ; as in Virg. Georg. IL 4-7. 

The understanding of this figure is very important in the in- 
terpretation of the scriptures. 



Art. LXXn. — Phonetic and £[iin>RED Fiausss. 

The return of the same word or phrase at regular intervals^ 
whether at the beginning of successive clauses, as in the ana^ 
phorOy at the end, as in the epistrophei or at the beginning and 
end, as in the symploce^ or at the beginning and end of the 
same clause, as in the epanadiplom^ or in the inverted order^ 
as in the epanodos, draws attention to the word or clause thua 
recurring, and adds sensibly to its logical worth. 

Anaphora^ (from Greek &pa(po^, a reference or bringing 
back,) is the repetition of a word or words at the beginning of 
successive clauses ; as, * peace crowns our life, peace does our 
plenty breed.' 

Deut 28 : 3, * Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and MMsarf 
shalt thou be in the field.' 

1 Cor. 1 : 20, ^ Where is the wise ! where is the scribe t t^here 
is the disputer of this world ?' 

Epavuxphoray (from Gr. ^Traya^po^d, a recurrence,) has the 
same meaning. 

Epistrophei (from Gr. Iniojqofp^^ a turning about,) is the 
repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses ; aa, ^ we 
are bom in sorrow^ pass our time in sorrow^ end our days in 
sorrow,^ 

2 Cor. 11 : 22, ' Are they Hebrews ? so am I. Are they I»* 
raelites % so am /.' 

The refrain seems to belong here : Deut 27 : 15 fT. Pa, 11$ : 
9, 10, 11. cnxvl 
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Symploee^ (from Gr. avfrnUnii^ n iDierweaTiDg,) it the repe- 
tition of a word at the beginniog, and another at the end of 
Buocessive clauses ; as, ^justite came down from heayen to view 
the toLTth. JuiiicB dimbed back to heaven and left th$ mrih! 

Ps. 136 : 1, 2, 3. 118 : 2, 3, 4. 1 Cor. 12 : 4, 5, 0. 14 : 
15. 2 Cor. 9 : 6. 

jEpanadiplonB, (from Gr. inmyMnluatg^ a doubling haek or 
repetition,) is the use of the same word both at the banning 
aad at the end of a sentence ; as, ^ Sins stain thj beantooos 
soul ; forsake thy sins,'' 

Is. 5:20,* Wo unto them that call evil ffood^ and pood evil ; 
that put darkness for lights and light for darkness^ So Ecc 1 : 2. 

Pliil. 4:4,* Rfjoice in the Lord always : and again, I aay, 
refoice.^ So Rom. 8 : 24. Gal. 2 : 16. 

So in longer portions, as Ps. viii. ciii. 

This figure is called epanalepsis by Glass, Stirling, Fowler, 
and Worcester. 

Epanodos^ (from Gr. kn&podos^ a return,) is the return of the 
same words in an inverted order ; as, * Whether the worst ! the 
child accurst, or else the cruel mother ? the mother wont, the 
child accurst ; as bad the one as t'other.' 

The recurrence of the same word with a different inflection, 
as in the polgplotan, or of different words of the same origin, 
as in the paregmenon, draws attention to the word thua recur- 
ring, and adds somewhat to its logical worth. 

Polyptoton^ (from Gr. noUnnnTov^ having many oases,) is the 
recurrence of tlie same word in a different case or termination ; 
as, n6vog ndt^o} ndt'Oi^ (piQet^ Soph. 

Rom. 4 : 18, * Who against hope believed in hope.^ Here is 
at the same time an antanaclasis and oxymoron. 

2 Cor. 3:18, * We are changed into the same image /roni 
glory to glory, ^ 

This figure belongs more especially to inflected languages, 
as the Latin and Greek. 

Paregmenon, (from Gr. Tia^ijy/uei'oi', derived,) is the recur- 
rence of another word derived from the same root; aa, Gr. 
/u^fi^ Ifi^ dvtrjUTjTSff, my mother yet no mother; 'ut tum ad «e- 
nem senex de senectute, sic hoc libro ad amicum amidsnmui de 
amieitia scripsi.' 

Eph. 5 : 20, * Giving thanks a/ways for all things.* 
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Art. LXXm. — ^The Paronomasia. 

Parorumtasicty (from Gr. Ttagovo.uaala^) whether it literallr 
denotes ' a change of expression/ or ' a similar expression/ is 
in usage a rhetorical figure of speech, which consists in the de- 
signed use of words, similar in sound, but different in meanings 
ia the same connection, so as to produce a pleasant effect upon 
the ear. 

The simple paronomasia has reference only to the similaritj 
of Bound. When there is also an allusion to the thought or 
sentiment, the figure is then called a play upon word*. We 
are now concerned only with the simple paronomasia. 

The resemblance of sound may be either in the beginning of 
the words, called alliteration, as ^weeping and wailmg;^ or in 
the end of the words, called assonance^ (analogous to rhyme,) 
as * the Cherethitea and the Pelethites^ 

The related words are sometimes in close union with each 
other, as in the examples just given ; and sometimeB &rther re- 
moved from each other, as ^ if ye have no belirf^ ye shall hare 
no relief,^ 

The words related in sound may be either radically distineti 
as in the examples given above ; or radically connected, as in 
the example given below from 2 Cor. 9:8. 

The word thus repeated is usually employed to express a dif« 
ferent idea; but sometimes it merely denotes intensity, as, *the 
stay and the staffs 

In order to exhibit this resemblance in sound, obsolescent or 
unusual words or forms are sometimes employed ; as, * with 
might and main^ Such cases appear in the original Hebrew, 
Ps. 32 : 1. Ezek. 7 : 11. 43 : 11. Mic 1 : 8, and in the origi- 
nal Greek, Gal. 5 : 7, 8 ; but of course they disappear in we 
translation. 

The paronomasia must be designed, or at least felt by the 
writer. A casual or accidental resemblance of sound is not 
sufficient to constitute this figure. 

The paronomasia is a favorite figure with oriental writer^ 
such as the Hebrews, Arabs, Turks, etc It is found among 
most nations in the early stages of intellectual culture, and also 
with children and people -in common life generally. But with 

. 18* 
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US it is offensiye, if far-fetchod, or used with ostentation^ or too 
often repeated. 

That this figure is of frequent occurrence in the original 
scriptures both of the M and new testament ought not to sur- 
prise us. If we consider that many of them hare a degree of 
propriety and beauty, adding Tiyacity to the expression or em- 
phasis to the thought, and if we make sufScient allow a nce ftr 
the taste of the age, we shall find nothing reprefae&aiUe in 
their use. 

This figure for the roost part disappears in an intelKgiUe 
translation. If the translation be perfectly literal, the meaning 
is obscured ; and if the meaning be made clear, then the pato* 
nomasia is destroyed. A paronomasia, however, may often be 
imitated happily in another language; as, amicos ceriuibx re 
inceria cemitur, *• a friend in need is a friend indeed,^ 

The following are examples of paronomasia in the cw a mMi 
English version. 

Ps. 121 : 4, 'Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor $leep.^ Vulg. 'non dormitnhit^ neque dormkL* 
There is no paronomasia in the original Hebrew. So Is. 5 : 27. 

Luke 15:27,' Because he hath received him aa/e and 9omnd* 
The phrase safe and eound^ formed on the principle of allitera- 
tion, in imitation of the Latin saivut aanus^ was iotrodneed by 
Tvndale and continued in Cranmer*s, and the Genera versiott. 
There is nothing in the original Greek, nor in the Latin Vul- 
gate, to authorize the alliteration, or even the compound ex- 
presvsion. 

2 Sam. 8:18, ' And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was orer 
the Chereihites and the Peleikitea? So in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. These words in the original Ilebrew are appellatives^ 
denotinof executioners and runners. The paronomasia has been 
preserved in the specified translations by taking them as proper 
name?. So in other places where these words occur together. 

Is. 3 : 1, ' The Ix)rd, the Lord of hosts, doth take away from 
Jerusalem, and from Judah, tlie stay and the staffs the whole 
stay of bread, and the wliole stay of water.' The paronoraaaia 
here is a happy imitation of the ori^nal Hebrew. An imita- 
tion is also attempted in the Septuagint. 

Jer. 9:10,' For the mountains will I take up a weeping and 
wailing, and for the habitations of the wildernua a lamentation/ 
A fair imitation of the original Hebrew. 



2 OtMT. 9 : 8, * And God it able to xnake all grace abound io- 
frniA fovL ; ikitt je, o/wajB having o^-suficiem^ in alt thinM, 
may abound to every good work.' Here the paronomasia, 
mh»dli oonsists hi bringing together words which are radkaUy 
0MiBecled, 18 readiiy exhibited in the translation. 

^Cor. 10: 13, ^Bat they, measuring themselves by themmloeSy 
and ^KMnparing themsel9e9 among themseloes, are not wise*' The 
same remark will apply here, as in the last example. 

Bat in the vast majority of instances the paronomasia of the 
original text is entirety lost in the translation. The foliowing 
are examples. 

Is. 7 : 9, ^ If ye wiU not believe, surely ye shall not be estab^ 
lished.' The figure is altogether lost in the Greek Septuagint, 
the Latin Vulgate, and in die common English version. Luther 
has imitated it: ^'fflauhet ihr ntcht, so bleibet ihr nicht' Soil 
siighi be imitaited in English : * if ye have no belief, ye shall 
have no relief,^ Oomp. 2 Chr. 20 : 20, where the Septuagint 
has imitated the paronomasia. 

Heb. 13: 2, *Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for 
tivereby some have entertained angels unawares.' The parono- 
masia might have been preserved thus : ^ neglect not to enter- 
tain strangers ; for thereby you may neglect to entertain angela.' 

Gen. 1:2,' The earth was without form and void.^ 

Gen. 4 : 12, ' A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou foe in the 
earth.' 

Gen. 18 : 27, ' Which am but dtist and askes,^ 

Mat. 24 : 7, 'And there shall he famines &nd pestilenai,^ 

Acts It : 2$, ' Seeing he giveth to all life and bnuA, and aU 
things.' 

Heb. 5:8,' Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience 
by the tilings which he suffered^ 

The words italidsed sound alike in Hebrew or Greek. But 
the resemblance is not easily imitated in English. 

Aug. 1846. 



Asfr. LXXIV. — ^Thx AifTAVAOuunai. 

Antanaclasis, (from Gr. AwTav&*Xma$gf a reverberaUon,) ia in 
usage a rhetorical fiffure of speech, which comiatB in the de- 
signed use of one and the same word in two different senses \m 
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tho same connection, so as to produce a pleasant effect upon 
the mind. The Latin term is eorUraria tiffnifieatio^ and the 
English a play upon wordi. 

Sometimes the two words are not exactly in the aame sen* 
tcncc ; but ouo of them occurs in a response. See No. 7 below. 

The word usually occurs with either meaning; but some- 
times one meaning of the word is merely alluded to, see No. 8 
below. 

The words are usually of the same origin ; but sometimeB 
they are radically distinct, see No. 9 below. 

If the word have the two meanings in the same dauae with- 
out being repeated, it is then a case of the dUogia or double 
meaning J and does not belong here. 

The various forms of the antanaclasis depend on the relation 
in which tlie two meanings stand to each other. 

1. Sometimes a vox media is used in an indifferent sense, and 
then again in a good or a bad sense ; as, 

1 Cor. 4:3,* But with me it is a very small thing that I 
ihould be judged of you, or of man's judgment, yea, I judge 
not mine own self.' Here the verb to judge in its first oocnr- 
rcnce is taken as a vox media in an indifferent sense, but in its 
second occurrence in a good sense, as if * to judge fayorably ' Of 
*to appreciate.' 

2. Sometimes a word is used literally and then again meta* 
phorically ; as, * Graecia capla ferum victorem eepitJ 

1 Tim. 6 : 5, 6, ' Supposing that gain is godliness : from such 
withdraw thyself. But godliness with contentment is ffreat 
gain.^ Here gain in its first occurrence is pecuniary profit, in 
its second occurrence it is taken in a higher spiritual sense. 

Mat 8 : 22, ^Let the dead bury their dead ;^ i. e. let the spir- 
itually dead bury their physically dead. 

Sometimes by an ellipsis or contraction, the word thua used 
is expressed but once ; as, 

Joel 2 : 13, ^ Bend your hearts, and not your garments.' 

3. Sometimes a word is used both strictly and metonymi- 
cally; as, 

2 Cor. 5:21, ' For he hath made him to be tin for us, who 
knew no sin,^ Here sin in its first occurrence means a Hnner, 

Gal. 3 : 13, 'Christ has redeemed us from the eurM of the 
law, being made a curse (i. e. one accursed) for us.' 
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4. So motinKw « 'wotd is used boOi with and witliottt empha- 
sis ; as, * Turn vivimuSj vivamus.^ * Talis erat mater, si modo 
mater erat' 

i Sam, 1 : $4, 'And the child was a cA/^,' Le. <^ tender 
yean. 

Rom. 8 : 24, KH(ype that is seen is not Kope^ 

Gal. 4:9,* But now, after that ye hive knovm God, or rather 
are known of God.' Here to be knoion is to be knoton and ap- 
proved. 

This form of the antanaclasis is called ploce, 

5. Sometimes a proper name is used sign^cantly ; as, 
Rom. 9:6,* For they are not all Israel, which are of IsraeV 
This form of the antanaclasis is also called ploee. 

6. Sometimes the two meanings are collateral ; as. 

Tit. 1 : 15, * Unto the pure all things are pure ;' i e. unto tiie 
pure (in a moral sense) ail things are pure (in a oer^nonial 
sense). 

Roim. 5:17,* For if by one man's ofienoe death reigned by 
one ; much more they whi(^ receive abundance of grace, aad 
of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ.' Here the word reign by an antanacUwis is taken in 
two different senses; viz. (1.) to rule or prevail; and (2.) to 
reign or be happy. 

1 Cor. 3 : 17, *If any man defile the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy,^ Here the antanaclasis is lost in English. 

2 Cor, 6 : 12, * Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 
ened in your own bowels.' 

7. Sometimes the second occurrence is in a re^onse ; as. 
Acts 23 : 2, 3, * And the high priest Ananias commanded 

them that stood by him to smite hira on the mouth. Then 
said Paul unto them, God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.' 
This is called antepidosis. 

8. Sometimes a word or phrase is used in one sense, but with 
allusion to the same word or phrase in the mind in another 
sense; as, 

Is. 8 : 10^ * Speak the word, and it shall not stand : for God 
is with us? Here God is with us refers to the proper name 
ImmantLeL 

0. Sometimes the two meanings are radically distinct; as, 
* Amari jucundum, si modo curetur ne quid insit amari! 
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Gal. 4 : 24, 25, ' Which is Agar. For thii Agar k Mount 
Sinai iu Arabia.' 

This species is called in Latin tradtictio. 

The paronomasia and antanaclasis have the effect of empha- 
sis or intonation, in enhancing the logical worth of the "wotd or 
thought 



Art. LXXV. — ^Figurxs of Fxkuko. 

The figures of passion or feeling are the eUiptiatl tentenee^ 
the ecpJionesis or exclamation, the wish, oath, adjuration, and 
imprecation. 

These forms of language, although they do not express an 
antithesis, are yet figures of the logical form. As natural ex- 

Eressious of strong feeling, they operate on the sympathy of the 
earer, and enhance the logical worth of the sentiments ooo- 
▼eyed. 

The elliptical proposition arising from strong feeling; as, 
1 K. 12 : 16, * To your tents, O Israel.' 

Acts 22 : 22, * Away with such a fellow from the earth.* 

Ecphonesis, (from Gr. ix<p(bvf](ng, exclamation,) is a passionate 
exclamation or crying out. It has three forms : 

(1.) It merely names the object of the feeling or affection ; as, 
'Oh, dismal night!' 'Oh, sad discovery P Kom. 11 : 88, *0 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God!' 

(2.) It takes the form of an elliptical interrogation ; as, *0h, 
what fearful preparation !' 

(3.) It has the form of a full interrogative sentence; as, Ps. 
84 : 1, *How amiable are they tabernacles, O Lord of hosts f 

The feelings expressed by the ecphone^is are very various, as 
joy, sadness, surprise, astonishment, indignation, reverence. 

The wish expresses a longing after a desired object ; as, * 
that I had never left my home !' Ps. 14:7, * Oh that the sal- 
vation of Israel were come out of Zion !' Ps. 4:6,* Who will 
show us any good ?' 

This figure is usually preceded in English by that 
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Tke oath is introduced by the formula of swearing ; as, Jer. 
38 : 16, ' As the Lord liveth, that made us this soul, I will not 
put thee to death.' 

7^ adjuration is a solemn charging another on oath ; as, 
1 Sam. 14: 24, 'For Saul had adjured the people, saying. 
Cursed be the man that eateth any food until evening.' 

The imprecation is an invocation of evil; as, Jer. lY: 5, 
' Cursed be the man that trusteth in man.' 

These figures for the most part have the pathetic intonation, 
and are often marked with the exclamation point. 

These figures are properly used, only when the importance 
of the subject corresponds to the strength of feeling expressed. 



Art. LXXVI. — Rhetorical Dsyices. 

There are several forms of language which appear like rhe- 
torical artifices or devices (understanding these terms in a good 
sense ;) viz. anaccenosis, aporia or diapweids, aposiopesis, epan- 
orthosis, and paralipsis. 

Anacoenosis, (from Gr. &raxolp(aaig, consultation,) is a figure 
of rhetoric by which a speaker appeals to his opponents for 
their opinion on the point in debate, as having a common in- 
terest in the right decision of the case ; as, * Were it your case, 
what would you do?' 

Is. 5 : 3, 4, *• And now, inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men 
of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
What could, etc.' 

Acts 4: 19, * Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.' 

The Latin term is communicaiio. This figure argues confi- 
dence and fairness in the speaker. 

Aporia, (from Gr. &noQ(a, a doubting or being at a loss,) is a 
figure of rhetoric, in which the speaker professes to be at a loss 
what course to pursue ; as, ' What shall I do ? must I be asked, 
or must I ask ? Then what shall I ask f 

Luke 16:3,' What shall I do, for my lord taketh from me 
the stewardship ? I cannot dig ; to beg I am ashamed.' 

Called also diaporetis. The Latin term la adduhitatio. 
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Apasiopeiii, (from Gr. (bnKTic&nriTaif, a becoming tileiiti) n a 
figure of speeli in which the speaker breaks off auddenlv. as if 
unwilling or unable to state what was in his mind ; as, * Whom 
I — but it is better to compose the swelling waves.' 

Ps. 6 : 3, * Bat thou, O Lord, how long V 

Luke 19 : 42, ' If thou hadst known, wen thou, ai leaat in 
this tliy day, the things which belong unto th}- poacel but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.' 

The latin term is rfticentia. 

Epanorthosity (from Gr. i:tar6(fihaing, a correcting or Mtting 
right,) is the rec;illing of a word in order to place a stronger or 
more significant one in its place ; as, ^ Most brave ! BravOi said 
I ? most heroic act !* 

Prov. G: 16, * These six things doth the Lord hate; yea, 
teven are an abomination unto him.* 

John 16 : 32, ' Yc shall leave me cdone ; and yet I am nof 
alonty because the Father is witli mc' 

Tlie Latin term is corrtctio. By this figure the attention of 
the auditor is roused, and a stronger impression is prodooed in 
his mind in regard to what is substituteo. 

ParalipsiSy (from Gr. Tra^Aeiyi;, omission,) is a figue of 
rhetoric by which a speaker pretends to omit what at tho same 
time he mentions in reality ; as, ^ I do not speak of my adver- 
sary's scandalous venality and rapacity ; I take no notice of Us 
brutal conduct ; I do not speak of his treachery and mafioe.' 

Philem. 19, * Albeit, I do not say to thee how thaaowest 
unto me even thine own self besides.' 

The Latin term is omissio. 
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Art. LXXYIL — ^Fiouiuca of AROUMKNTAnov. 

Thers are other forms of language which may bo called J^ 
ures of argumentation, (Lat. fiyurae ad probationem.) Tliess 
respect reasoning, a higher faculty of the mind. 

The natural form of reasoning is the inference or ctmdudom; 
as, Ps. 18 : 48, 49, 'Thou hast delivered me from the viuleni 
man. Therefore will I give thanks unto thee.' 
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The converse of this is called etiology^ (from Gr. alt loAoy/a, a 
living of the reason ;) ns, Rom. 3 : 20, ^ By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight : for by the law is 
the knowledge of sin.' 

But these forms, being the ordinary ones, are not properly 
figures. 

Some of the figures of argumentation are the following : 

Antiatropke^ (from Gr. dLvttuTf^o^^ a turning back,) is a ^g- 
ure of rhetoric by which we turn the adversary's plea against 
him ; as, ' Had I killed him, as you report, I had not staid to 
bury him.' 

Mat. 12: 27, 'And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your children cast them out V 

The Latin term is inversio; the English is retyrt 

Prolepsis, (from Gr. n^lrjtpig, an anticipation,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which an objection is anticipated and answered; 
as, Mat. 3:9,* Think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father : for, etc' 

Is, 49 : 14, 15, * But Zion said. The Lord hath forsaken me, 
and my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman, etc.' 

Rom. 6 : 15, * What then ? shall we sin, because we are not 
under the law, but under grace ? God forbid.' 
. Also called procatalepsis. The Latin term is oceupatio, 

Upitrope, (from Gr. imTgom^^ permission,) is a fifi^re of rhet' 
<mc by which a permission, either seriously or ironically, is 
granted U* an opponent, to do what he proposes to do ; as, Rev. 
22 : 11, * He that is unjust, let him be unjust still.' 

Judg. 10:14, * Go and cry unto the gods which ye have 
chosen ; let them deliver you in the time of your tribulation.' 

John 13 : 27, 'That thou doest, do quickly.' 

The Latin term is permissio. 

But this is rath^ a figure of conviction than at argumen- 
tation, 

Synchoreaii^ (from Gr. oi/j'jifc^ari;, concession,) is a figure of 
rhetoric bv which we concede some point that our opponent 
wants, and still reason against him ; as, 'I admit all this to be 
true, but what is it to the purpose ?' 

James 2:19,' Thou believest that there is one God ; thou 
doest well : the devils also believe and tremble.' 

The Latin term is conceisio. 

19 
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Art. LXXym. — On English Idioms. 

TuE New York Baptist Advocate, in order to givt its read- 
ers ^* an idea of the uighly figurative character of the Grebo 
laneuage," spoken near Cape Palm as, extracts from Rev. Mr. 
'Wiison^B Orammatical Analt/iis of the Chr^ Umguagt^ among 
other examples, the two following : 



English, 


Oreho, 


TnxMHation, 


He is drunk, 


nab ni na. 


rum works him. 


Ho is seasick, 


idu ni na. 


the sea works him. 



Now it requires but little refection to see, that it is the Eng- 
lish language which is peculiar or idiomatic in these phrasei, 
and that the Grebo language, instead of being highly figurative 
here, has adopted the most simple and natural expression : rtt» 
worlcs or affects him ; the sea works or affects him. 

An English traveller, according to tlie New England Puritan 
of Jan. 5, 1844, represents the mmous Abb6 Sicard as saying, 
in a public lecture, at the Institution of the Deaf aiid Dmnb^ 
** that his pupils, as they began to Icam the means of coDTey- 
ing their thoughts by writing, were constantly guilty of .£i^ 
glicisms ; that it was difficult to make them Jay asiae idioms 
purely English, and more so to teach them those which are pe- 
culiar to the French or any other language." 

It is obvious that a teacher of the deaf and dumb ahonld 
divest himself, as far as may be, of the peculiar idiom of hn 
own language, whether English or French, and employ simple, 
natural, and general phraseology. But it is hardly credible 
that a French sourd-muet should adopt of himself an AngUcum 
properly so called. 

In every language there are found phrases or assemblages of 
words, which in use have a different meaning from what would 
arise from combining the sense of the simple words. These 
phrases, when confined to a single language, or to a few lan- 
guages, are called idioms. Habit renders us insensible to the 
idioms of a vernacular language ; but those of a foreign lan- 
guage strike us at once. 

The authors of the common English version of the Bible 
have sometimes employed idiomatic English. Thus 
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£ph. 5:18,' And be not drunk with winf^ wlierein is exoou.' 
Other languages speak of wine being drunk, but not of mm 
being drunk. The phrase, however, is ancient and gooS £n<^ 
liah, having descended to our translators from Wiclif ; althou^ 
the thing may be bad for Englishmen and Americans. 

Mat 27 : 44, * The thieves also cast the same in his teeth,* 
There is no allusion either to the teeth or face in the origpnaL 
This phrase, however, had descended from Tjndale, and is erefi 
now very expressive. 

Mat 20 : 11, * They murmured against the pood man of thft 
house.' There is no allusion to a good or bad man in the ori^ 
inal. This phrase, however, had descended from Tyndale. it 
seems to have originated when good householders had the pr^ 
ponderancy, but has gone out of use in these degenerate timesu 

Mat 20 : 31, * Because they should hold their peaee.^ There 
is no allusion either to peace or war in the original. This 
phrase had descended from Tyndale. 

Mat 9 : 24, ^ And they laughed him to scorn,* This phraM^ 
which is now obsolete, had descended from Tyndale. 

Mat 21 : 46. *They sought to lay hands on him* There k 
no mention oi hands in the original. This phrase had de- 
scended from Tyndale. 

Luke 15: 32, 'It was meet that we should make merrff. 
This phrase had descended from Tyndale. Compare £cc 10: 
19, where these words are used in tJieir natural sense. 

In teaching the English language, the analysis of English 
idioms ought to be an object of special attention. 

Jan. 1844. 



Art. LXXTX. — On Synonyms. 

Synonymic, or the explanation of synonyms, is an important 
part of grammar. Woitis exactly identical are very uncommon 
m language, but synonyms, so called, are very numerous. 

Synonyms arise in different ways. 

As a language becomes more cultivated, and the ideas to be 
expressed thereby become more developed, the words employed 
to express them approach nearer to each other in significatM>n. 
Hence they are easily confounded with each other by the Uh 
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learned, and synonymic, or instniction conoeminff 83fiioiiyiii9^ 
is necessary to prevent their misuse. See infra ac&, 1-9. In 
these cases we must look to the etymology of the word, and 
examine the force of each root as well as uf each prefii and 
suffix. 

Different words, originally of the same import^ ariring from 
the mingling of different dialects, as in English of the Anfljlo- 
Saxon or Teutonic and the Norman-French <m* Latin, seldom 
remain exactly synonymous, but gradually acquire different 
shades of meaning. See infra Nos. 10-18. In these cases we 
must look not only to the etymology, but also to the ciroamr 
stances under which these synonymous terms were introdnoed, 
especially to the relation of the Norman-French and Anglo- 
Saxon races to each other. 

The same identical word, that is, the same root with the 
•ame prefix or suffix, or other modification, sometimea aoqnins 
two forms, to which, in the course of time, different meanings 
are attached. See infra Nos. 14-17. Many of these distinc- 
tions, though apparently arbitrary, are capable of an hiatorioal 
explanation. 

Synonymic distinctions, however, should not be carried too 
far in any language. When made on arbitrary principlea, they 
prove injurious. They obscure the perception of the radiiBiU 
meaning of words, and encumber the speech with many triffimff 
and artificial distinctions. This excess, however, is not natural 
to any language. It usually arises from the too artificial cul- 
tivation of a people or of a community. It seldom exists except 
in a mixed language, or where the synonymous term is bor- 
rowed from a foreign tongue. 

It is the business of synonymic merely to notice the distinc- 
tions actually existing, not to create them, or to anticipate ihm 
origin. 

Synonymic should be based as much as possible on etymol- 
ogy. The different meanings of the words should be illustrated 
by their origin. Distinctions built on mere usage without ref- 
erence to etymology, often fail to satisfy, and are more or less 
uncertain. 

We may explain the four kindred terms, vfave, hUlow^ Murgfe^ 
and breaker, thus : 

Wave, a stem-noun from toavej ^to undulate,' meana ^an un- 
dulation,' generally. 
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BUUm^ a stan-noun from hulge^ ' to swell out,' means, ' a 
laige swelliDg wave.' 

Sttrpej a stem-noun from Lat. surge, ' to rise or swell,' means 
much ike same as billow, 

JBrtaker, a noun of the agent from breaks means ' a wave 
which breaks violently against any opposing object.' ^ 

So the kindred terms, Jlapy eimgn^ banner, streamer^ snapen-' 
nani or pennon, 

Flmg^ from root of verb^ic^^, 'to flutter,' used as the gen- 
eneterm. 

JS»9ig»j from Lat insigne, a flag used for distinction. 

Banner, from Fr. banniere, a square flag. 

Streamer^ a flag floating in the wind, a po^ic word. 

Penncmt or pennon^ from Lat. pannus, a small flag. 

Synonyms are so numerous and variegated in English, that 
some mode of classifying them seems desirable. I am not 
aware, however, that this has ever yet been done. The follow- 
ing attempt at arranging them is to be regarded merely as an 
approximation to what is wanted. 

Synonymous words in English may be ; 

1. Words having the same root or ground-form, but a diffinv 
ent prefix ; as, assent, scil. to*a statement, and consent, sciL to a 
proposal ; maitUain, scil. what we have in hand, and sustamf 
sciL what is laid upon us. 

2. Words having the same root or ground-form, but a differ^ 
ent suffix ; as, manly, * like a man,' spoken of a youth, and- 
manful, spoken of a man ; peaceable, ' inclined or disposed to 
peace,' and peaceful, *• quiet,' ^ undisturbed.' 

3. Stem-words radically distinct ; as, strike, ^ to hit with a 
quick blow,' and beat, ^ to strike repeatedly ;' to do, soil, an ao« 
tion, and to make, * to bring something into existence.' 

4. Words from a different root or ground-form, but haniiff 
the same prefix ; as, bem^>an, ^ to express grief in moans^ ang 
bewail, 'to express sorrow in la^nentaiions ;^ transparent, ^per^ 
mitting objects to be seen through,' and translucent, ' merehr 
transmittiDg light' 

5. Words from a different root or ground-form, but haring 
the same suffix ; aa, fracture, ' the breaking of a hard sub- 
stance,' and rupture, 'the breaking of a soft substance;' ft 
ful, ' impressing fear,' and dreadful, ' impressing great fear/ 

19* 
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6. Words from a different root or ground-form, but having 
Uio same prefix and suffix ; as, benevolence^ ' a well vnMiBg^ 
and beneficence^ ^a well doinp;^ desolation, ^a reducing to soli- 
tude,' and devastation^ * a laying waste.' 

7. Words related to each other as simple and oompound; as, 
c^«,^cil. by treaty, and concede^ scil. from discretion or oourteqr* 

8. Words related to each other as primitive and derivative ; 
as, temper^ and temperament^ * constitutional temper.' 

9. Derivative words, entirely distinct as to their root and 
form, which have accidently approached to each other in signifi- 
cation ; as, acquiescence and submission ; aversion and imlgM- 
thy. This class is very numerous. 

10. Compound verbs from corresponding roots in Teutonic 
and Latin or Greek ; as, foretell, a general term, predict and 
prophecy^ in higher ecclesiastical senses ; forgive, in a general 
sense, and pardon^ in a judicial and formal sense. 

11. Derivative adjectives from corresponding nouna in Te>- 
tonic and Latin ; as, daily ^ in colloquial use, and diurnttif used 
by astronomers ; starry^ *• consisting of stars,' and steUar^ ' relat- 
ing to a star ;' fatherly, * hke a father,' and paternal, 'derived 
from a father.' 

12. Derivative substantives from corresponding adjectives in 
Teutonic and Latin ; t^^ fullness, in a more abstract, wsAplenUiy, 
in a more concrete sense. 

13. Words severally of Teutonic and Latin origin ; aa, 099^' 
come, * to subdue,' and conquer, * to gain by force ;' shepherd, in a 
general sense, and pastor^ in a special metaphorical sense ; iMor- 
ness, in a more abstract, and vicinity, in a more concrete sense. 

14. Stem- words, with slight difference of form; as, tone, 'a 
sound,' and ton, with French pronunciation and signification; 
corpse, * a dead body,' and corps, with French pronunciation and 
signification ; tenth, in a general sense, and tithe, in a special 
sense. 

15. Words differing merely in the form of the prefix; as, 
surface, in the popular sense, and superficies, in the mathemati* 
cal acceptation ; essay, in a general sense, and assay, confined 
to experiments in metallurgy. 

16. Woids differing merely in the form of the sufiSx; as, 
human, ^belonging to man,' and humane, ^kind;' travel, 'to 
journey,' and travail, ^tobe in labor;' ingenious, 'poesessing 
genius,' and ingenuous, ' candid.' 



•*• 
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11. Deriyative words in a more full and perfect form and in 
a shorter or even mutilated form ; as, sirej ' a &iher,' and »«>, a 
t^rm of address ; happUy^ *• in a happy manner/ and haply ^ 
^bj chance.' 

Other synonyms arise from the combination <A these differ- 
ences. 



Abt. LXXX. — On EnaLisH Punctuation. 

I PBOPOSB to notice some important principles of English 
punctuation. 

1. The members of a compound sentence in the co-ordinate 
relation, as they both express full thoughts of the speaker at 
the time of speaking, are separated by a longer pause than the 
members of a compound sentence in the subordinate relation, 
where the subordinate proposition is only an idea or notion in 
the form of a proposition. This is best illustrated by giving 
the same compound sentence in two different forms. 

^Justice shall be done you ; do not doubt.' *Do not doubt, 
that justice shall be done you.' 

2. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer pause is re- 
quired between members standing in the causal or adversative 
relation, thsm between members in the merely copulative or 
disjunctive relation. 

*■ €rod is to be praised ; for he is good.' * All the rivers run 
into the sea ; yet the sea is not full.' ^ One genaraUon passeth 
away, and another generation cometh.' ^It is so, or it is 
not so.' 

3. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer pause is re- 
quired when the conjunction is omitted, than when it is ex- 
pressed. 

^ A faithful friend is a great treasure ; he is not to be bought 
with money.' * A faithful friend is a great treasure, and he is 
not to be bought with money.' 

4. There is a regular gradation in the value of the pauses, 
which is best illustrated by examples. 

' When Grod had made all the beasts of the field, and all lh« 
fowls of the air ; he brought them to Adam^ to see what kd 
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would call them : for whatever Adam called every living crea- 
ture, that was its name.' 

*' As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, bnt 
did not p'Tceive it moving; and it appears that the graia has 
grown, tnougli nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances we 
make in knowledge, as they consist of such insensible steps^ 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

It may also be observed here, that the pauses are not in- 
tended merely for pausing or taking breath, but in connectian 
with the intonations, (the rising and falling inflections, the sns- 
pension pause, the cadence, etc,) serve to show the unity of 
the sentence as a whole, and the logical worth and relations of 
the several parts. They have therefore a higher value and im- 
portance, than is generally supposed. 

July, 1850. 



Art. LXXXL — The Tbutufulnsss of Languaos Djbrhdbd. 

** What is falsa in fact may be correct in grmmmar."-— & KirUktm*9 
English Orammar, New York: 1880. p. 45. 

This proposition appears to imply that tn certain apprmfed 
forma of language we affirm what ia false. There ia also a 
floating idea in the community, that in many forms of speech 
the mind vacillates between the literal meaning which is fiJse^ 
and the metaphorical which is true ; or what is nearly the 
same, that tlie mind in some of these cases conveys and affirms 
a meaning which is false, but which is corrected only by subse- 
quent reflection. 

Such views I regard as degrading to the true dignity and 
worth of language, as injurious in philosophy, and as hazardous 
in religion and morals. 

Those who hold such views overlook or neglect certain im- 
portant principles in language, as will, I think, appear in the 
sequel. 

I propose, therefore, to notice the principal forms of language 
which have been thought to give countenance to these pervena 
doctrines, introducing also some other forms of language for 
the sake of giving completeness to the subject 
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1. When we aay, *the rail-car baa stopped,' *the moon 
changes,' * the sun rises and sets,' ' the moon is a great light,' 
we express important practical truths ; although it is found out 
that the rail-car moves along with the earth, that the moon re- 
mains essentially the same, that what we call motion in the 
sun is caused differently from what appears, and that the moon 
has fewer particles of matter than a small star. The general 
principle is this : language originates from the common sense 
of mankind, is adapted to the common intelligence of the race, 
and is not to be judged of or restricted by scientific definitions, 
or subsequent scientific discoveries. It is concerned with actu- 
alities rather than with realities. The language of science is a 
departure from the language of common life. 

2. When we say, ' the land draws near,' ' the earth brings 
forth living creatures,' * the soil produces trees,' ' the fever leaves 
the sick man,' the language is that of appearance to the eye. 
It is a sort of picture-painUng, or merely suggestive. It recalls 
to the mind of others certain phenomena which we have wit- 
nessed, leaving them to judge for themselves of their cause or 
precise nature. This optical description of phenomena is a 
natural and happy expedient in language. 

When we say, ' the sun rises and sets,' a double explanation 
is possible. First, that the terms are used to express relative 
motion, thus denoting what is actual, though not real ; or sec- 
ondly, that it is the language of actual appearance, without 
further explanation. 

3. When we say by a metonymy, * God is love,' i. e. benevo- 
lence, or by a metaphor and metonymy united, ' God is light,' 
i. e. moral perfection, the meaning is evident from the necessity 
of the case. A quality cannot be confounded with a substance, 
nor an attribute with a subject. This use of the abstract for 
the concrete is a beautiful feature in language. 

4. When we say, * science blesses mankind,' * virtue producea 
happiness,' we conceive of actions as substances, and predicate 
of them the attributes of substances. This is a lower form of 
personification. 

When we say, * the attraction of the sun keeps the eartli in 
its orbit,' we mean thereby * the sun by attracting keeps the 
earth in its orbit' Here the abstract idea is conceived of sub- 
stantively or as a substance. But as abstract ideas cannot be 
efficient causes, the literal meaning cannot be intended. Thia 
form of expression has its logical or rhetorical value* 
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When wo say, ' murder is wicked/ we do not mean that 
murder is a moral accountable being, and ought to be punished ; 
and when we say, * the fire is hot,' and * tlie ice is cold,' we do 
not mean that tlie fire and the ice are sentient beings, and ca- 
pable of the sensations of heat and cold. But the expressionB 
mean, by the association of ideas, what lies nearest, viz. that 
murder involves wickedness in the agent, and that the fire is 
the cause of heat, and the ice the cause of cold. This figure 
is called metonymy^ and exhibits the economy of langruage. 

When wc say, 'certain motives lead to specific results,' we 
ascribe to motives what belongs to mind in view of modves. 
Motives, being merely mental states, cannot be eflScient causes. 
This is analogous to the preceding case. 

In all these cases where an abstract quality or a mere activity 
is taken substantively, and represented as an efficient physical 
cause, or as a moral or voluntary agent, the meaning is evident 
from the necessity of the case, i. e. from the dissonance between 
essence and attribute. 

5. When we say, 'our happiness comes from God,' 'sin has 
entered into the world,' we give locality or activity in space to 
intellectual or spiritual ideas. Such language is founded on a 
secret analogy between the intellectual and physical worlds, 
which every one feels, but no one has explained. I cannot 
think that any one is misled by such language. 

6. When we say, *God is our sun and shield,' 'James is a 
pillar of the church,' we certainly do not mean to be taken lit- 
erally. It is because the literal sense is not to be conceived of, 
that the metaphor is admissible. This is an abridged compar- 
ison, exhibiting both the beauty and the economy of language. 

7. When the Jews, who abhorred idolatry, or when we, as 
Christians, say, ' The eyes of the Lord are upon the riffhteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry,' certainly neither the Jews 
nor we imply, and hardly have the conception, that Jehovah 
has physical organs of seeing and hearing. There is indeed a 
secret analogy here which beautifully illustrates the meaning, 
but analogy or comparison also implies contrast. This reason- 
ing will apply to all cases of anthropomorphism, 

8. When we say of a miserably poor speaker, ' he is a gre4t 
orator,' tlie circumflex aco>ent on the word great^ or the circum- 
flex tone which is inferred from the context, shows that we are 
aware, and are willing to inform our readers, what is oar true 
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meaning. This depends on a general principle, that the into- 
nation is a part, and an important part of language. This rea* 
soning will apply to all cases of irony. Nobody misunder- 
stands irony. So in the ironical words of Job : * Surely ye are 
the men, and wisdom shall die with you.^ 

9. When we say, * If I had (i. e. were having, our old past 
tense having been an imperfect,) money, I would give it,' (i. e. 
were willing to give it,) we mean that we have no money, and 
do not give it. The inchoative act, in past time, left uncom* 
pleted, involves a negation of both parts of the condition in 
present time — a curious feature in language, but which deceives 
nobody. 

10. The Psalmist says, ^ The fool hath said in his heart, there 
ii^ no God.' In these words there is an affirmation that there is 
no Ood^ but it is not the affirmation of the Psalmist. It is an 
affirmation put into the mouth of the fool or wicked man. It 
occurs in continuous discourse (in conjuncto sermone^) and is 
the conjunctive mood or state of mind, whether distinguished 
by a distinct form, as the Latin subjunctive, the Greek optative 
and subjunctive, or hardly distinguished from the indicative as 
in Englit^. 

In many of these cases the literal meaning cannot be con- 
ceived of by the imagination. How can we mean to affirm 
that of which we can form no pictorial conception ? In some 
cases the literal meaning is entirely lost to the mental concep- 
tion, as in the faded metaphor and in the faded metonymy. 

If we consult the expert in each branch, who of course is 
the best qualified to judge, we shall come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

(1.) The mason, laboring hard to raise a heavy stone, ex- 
claims at length, * the stone moves.' Surely he does not mean 
to ascribe to the stone a self-active power. 

(2.) The sailor, while laboriously adjusting the sails, cries 
out at last, * the land draws near to us.' Surely he is not de- 
ceived himself, and deceives nobody. 

(3.) The astronomer, fresh from his study, uses the language 
of common life, ^ the sun rises and sets.' Surely he is not de- 
ceived, and yet feels that his words have a meaning. 

(4.) The physician most conversant with disease, says of a 
convalescent patient, ^ the fever has left him.' Surely he does 
not mean that the fever has still an external existenoe. 
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Children may read what thoy do not comprehend. Men 
may repeat by rote what they have merely heud from othenk 
Even men learned in one branch of knowledge, may be very 
deficient in anotlier, of which they undertake to speak. What 
speakers mean in such cases is hardly worth the inquiry. 

We conclude that language, in its legitimate use, is founded 
on common sense views which mny be just in themselves, 
although not philosophical in their form; that language is 
sometimes a picture-painting to recall images to the mind of 
others ; and that language again may aim at conciseneaa, at 
force, at elegance, or other ornaments of thought, but the fig- 
ures of speech, thence arising, as the metaphor, metomymy, 
anthropomorphism, etc. arc always guarded by the circumstanr 
ces of the case so as not to deceive or mislead. The economy 
of words is checked by a regard to perspicuity. 

Correct views of the truthfulness of language, I am willing 
to believe, are of more importance than is usually imagined. 
Tliey lead to clearness and precision of thought, and remove 
many occasions for doubt, caviling, and sophistry. The oppo- 
site views introduce a paradox in language, a solecism in moxalii 
an ambiguity in logic, and a vagueness or indefiniteneM in phi- 
losophy. 

April, 1853. 



Art. LXXXII. — ^Method of Instbuctiok in Enoush 

Grammar. 

The child, at first, thinks and speaks without distinguishing 
between thinking and speaking, and without being aware that, 
when he speaks, he also thinks. He knows only of the word 
which he speaks, since that is all which his sense of hearing 
brings back to him. At a later period, the child learns that 
before speaking some process takes place within him, which is 
always connected with speaking, but yet differs from it, and 
can and often does exist without it. He learns that in conneo- 
tion with the sentence which he utters there is combined in his 
mind a thought or judgment, and in connection with the word, 
an idea or notion : and ho distinguishes the thought and the 
idea, as they exist in his mind, from the sentence and the word 
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which he hears. He has a consciousness, or internal intuition, 
of his thoughts and ideas, and is now in a condition to make 
his thoughts and ideas, like the things subjected to his external 
senses, the objects of reflection. This internal intuition of his 
thoughts and ideas, and the perception of their relations, is the 
point to which the pupil is to be led on, and by means of which 
a fiill understanding of his vernacular tongue is to be opened 
to him. The fundamental principle of methodic, that one must 
let the pupil find out for himself that which he has to learn, is 
applicable to this branch of instruction only in this way, that 
the instructor leads the pupil to perceive his own thoughts, and 
with his thoughts thus perceived to compare language as ex- 
hibited to the external senses. All important instruction in 
language comes back to this, to compare the ideas and thoughts 
as they exist in the mind with the words and forms of expres- 
sion in language. After the pupil has learnt to look at his 
own thoughts and ideas, and to compare their various relations 
with the expressions for them in language, he will follow out 
these comparisons spontaneously, and become, as it were, a phi- 
lologist, and the teacher has now little else to do than merely 
to guide the mind which has been thus excited. 

Instruction in English, as a vernacular language, should pro- 
ceed from the consideration of the thought^ and of the proposi- 
tion as the expression of the thought. The thought is given to 
the pupil by consciousness or internal intuition. The simplest 
thought is capable of a manifold development, and the simplest 
proposition is capable of a manifold enlargement. The object 
of instruction is to bring to the consciousness of the pupil the 
manifold relations of ideas involved in the thought, and to lead 
him to understand the special linguistical forms corresponding 
to them. 

The teacher should commence with requiring his scholars to 
express their thoughts, i. e. their judgments, concerning the 
things about them; as, for example, 'the dog barks,' *the 
horse eats,' * the oven is hot.' These are naked propositions, i. e. 
propositions consisting of a simple subject, and a simple predi- 
cate. But if the propositions are more complex; as, *the 
young dog barks in the street,' * the coachman's horse eats oats ;' 
then they may be reduced to naked propositions, by removing 
whatever is not essential for the expression of a thought. Tho 

20 
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pupil will soon find that in every propomtion there are two 
ideas, the one an idea of a thing or substance, and the other an 
idoa of an activity, and that the latter is predicated of the 
former, i. c. refeired to it, by a judgment of the speaker. The 
pupil o:isily apprehoiids in the naked proposition, which is the 
sulfject and >vhich is the jyredicate, which is the iubstance and 
which is the activity, and how these ideas in the act of judging 
aro referred to each other ; for he has an internal intuition of 
the nintter before him. The pupil also easily learns the names 
of the things, Avhich ho has thus learnt to discriniinate. 

The teacher should then direct the attention of the scholar 
to the words, in order that he may distinguish suhstanHvet^ 
(dog, horse, oven;) vcfbs, (barks, eats ;) axid adjectives, {hot]) 
also notimml words, (dog, horse, barks, hot;) from/onn-foord^ 
(the, is :) and the word from its inflection, (bark-s, eat-s.) The 
pupil is made to understand the import of every word and to 
know its name. 

After the scholar has thus been led to consider and distin- 
guish ideas and words, he must return again to the whole prop- 
osition, and observe how in forming the proposition an aotivi^ 
is predicated of a thing, and the judgment or predication is 
expressed in the predicate by the inflection or by means of a 
form-word. 

His attention may here be directed to the relation of person 
and number in the subject^ to the import of the pronouns, and 
to the tense and mood of the predicate, and how generally 
these relations are denoted in the proposition. The arrange- 
ment of the parts of the proposition, and the intonation of me 
several words, may now be noticed. Thus will those ideas, 
which make the foundation of grammatical instruction, be ex- 
hibited to the scholar in the naked proposition. 

When these ideas have become familiar to the pupil, he 
should consider propositions in which first the subject and then 
the predicate have been enlarged to a compound expression ; 
as, for example, * the young dog barks,' * the coachman's horse 
eats,' * the dog barks in the street,' * the horse eats oats.' He 
will easily see how the idea of a tiling or substance is enlarged 
to an attributive syntactical combination, and how the idea of 
an activity is enlaiged to an objective syntactical combination ; 
and how the attributive and objective combinations differ from 
ca^h other and from the predicative. It is very important here 
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that the pupil should have a great number of examples at 
command, in order that he may not only distinguish the attri- 
butive and objective combinations, but also be able to compare 
and distinguish the particular kinds of attributes and objects, 
and the forms which correspond to them. Especially must 
the distinction between the complementary and the supplemen- 
tary object, and the particular kinds of each, be made clear by 
many examples. 

In connection with the attributive combination comes in the 
agreement of the adjective, (as, this, these, etc) with the sub- 
stantive; and in connection with the objective combination 
comes in the use of cases, prepositions, and adverbs. 

After the scholar has acquired a distinct view of the three 
syntactical combinations in their different kinds in the simple 
proposition, and thus acquired a knowledge of the groundforms 
of language, the teacher must then proceed to explain every 
special relation of ideas, and every form of expression, and re- 
duce it under the proper head. 

The pupil should then attend to the doctrine of participials. 
See Art. XXVIII. 

The different kinds of subordinate propositions should now 
be explained. This can easily be done, as they correspond sev- 
erally to substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, making a beauti- 
ful system. See Art. XLII. The forms of the adverbial prop- 
osition are very numerous. See Art. XLV. XLVI. 

The pupil should now be led to understand the co-ordinating 
compound proposition, and its three forms. See Art. XLVIII. 

Finally, the pupil should study the structure of the period, 
as the most intricate form in language. He should notice its 
symmetrical form and logical force. See Art. LII. 

There are two kinds of exercises which may be instituted 
in order to give the pupil a full and ready knowledge of the 
subject ; the first, to let the pupil himself form examples illus- 
trating the different grammatical principles ; the other, to let 
him analyze a series of sentences judiciously selected. Both of 
these modes may be employed by the teacher with advantage. 
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Art. LXXXIII. — ^Thb Logical Analysis of dsNTMNOttL 

The proper understanding of language consists in the just 
apprehension of each notional-word as me factor of some syn- 
tactical combination, and thus a part of a sentence, and of 
each form-word as expressing some relation between these fac- 
tors, or between the sentences themselves. 

There are two modes of analyzing a sentence, which may be 
distinguished as the verbal and the logical. 

The verbal analysis gives the part of speech, as mbetantivef 
verb, preposition, conjunction, etc., and the inflection, as «aM^ 
mood, tense, etc. of each word in the sentence, together with 
the rules of concord and government. 

The logical analysis gives the factors of the syntactical com- 
binations, as subject, predicate, attribute, object^ and their rela- 
tion-forms, as in the attribute, the adjective, noun in appontumy 
noun in the genitive, etc. in the object, noun in an oblique eoM, 
noun with a preposition, adverb, etc. 

The former mode leads to the knowledge of words and their 
forms ; the latter to the understanding of the proposition and 
of the members of the proposition. 

The former mode is evidently subordinate to the second. To 
pursue the former exclusively or to the disparagement of the 
latter must be injurious. 

There arc several advantages which evidently arise from the 
logical or true analysis of a sentence. 

1. This logical analysis of propositions will enable a pupil 
readily to discover and correct errors in the use of the forms of 
language. If he is familiar with such analysis, he will clearly 
understand the relation which he wishes to express, and also 
know how to express such relation. 

2. This logical analysis will help to determine the correct 
collocation of the parts of a sentence. The collocation of words 
in a sentence is very important. But the relation of words to 
other words being understood, their correct collocation is readily 
perceived. 

3. This logical analysis will aid in respect to enunciation. 
A faulty intonation arises from the pupil's having dwelt too 
long on the sound of the words to the neglect of their mean- 
ing, or from having labored too l\jrd to commit a passage to 
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memory. The proper remedy is to bring the pupil back to tbe 
meaning of the sentence. That being rightly apprehended, he 
will enunciate correctly of course. Attention is given by 
teachers of elocution to emphasis, but not usually to the logical 
worth of propositions. 

Example I. 

1. Birds Subject to 2. 

2. fly Predicate to 1. 

Verbal analysis. Birds, substantive in plur. nom. — Fly^ verb 
in 3 pers. plur. pres. indie. 

Example II. 

1. Constant Attribute to 2. 

2. boasting Subject to 3. 

3. betrays Predicate to 2. 

4. incapacity Object to 3. 

Verbal analysis. Constant^ adjective. — Boasting^ verbal sub- 
stantive in nom. — Betrays, verb in 3 pers. sing. pres. indie. — 
Incapacity, substantive in obj. case. 

Example III. 

1. A Attribute to 3. 

2. burnt Attribute to 3. 

3. child Subject. 

4. dreads Predicate to 3. 

5. the Attribute to 6. 

6. fire Object to 4. 

Verbal analysis. A^ indefinite article, or rather the unem- 
phatic numeral for one, — Burnt, participial adjective. — Child, 
substantive in nom. — Dreads, verb in 3 pers. sing. pres. indie. 
— The, definite article, or rather the unemphatic demonstrative 
pronoun. — Fire, substantive in obj. case. 

So of the definite and indefinite articles in every case of their 
occurrence. 

Example IV. 

1. The merchant Subject. 

2. went Predicate to 1. 

3. to Exponent of obj. relation in 4. 

4. London Object of place to 2. 

20* 
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Verbal analysis. The, defin. article. — Merchant, substautiye 
in uoni. sing. — Went, verb in 3 pers. sing, past indie. — To, 
preposition, showing the relation between the verb went and 
the substantive London. — London, prop, name in obj. case. 



1. William 

2. having conquered 

3. Harold 

4. ascended 



0. 



the throne 



1. Plato 

2. wrote 

3. dialogues 

4. magnificently 



1. James 

2. is 

3. worthy 

4. of 

5. praise 



1. Jacob 

2. sent 

3. not 

4. his 

5. youngest 

6. son 

T. with the rest 

8. into Egypt 

9. since 

10. he 

11. was 

12. afraid 



Example Y. 

Subject 
Attribute to 1. 
Passive object to 2. 
Predicate to 1. 
Passive object to 4. 

Example VI. 

Subject. 
Predicate to 1. 
Passive object to 2. 
Obj. of manner to 2. 

Example VII. 

Subject. 

Exponent of predic. relation in 3. 

Predicate to 1. 

Exponent of obj. relation in 5. 

Compl. object to 3. 

Example VIII. 

Subject. 

Predicate to 1. 

Exponent of negation in 2. 

Attribute to 6. 

Attribute to 6. 

Passive object to 2. 

Object of accompaniment to 2. 

Object of place to 2. 

Exponent of causal relation. 

Subject to 11, 12. 

Exponent of predic. relation in 12. 

Predicate to 10. 
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Example IX. 

Attribute to 2. 

Subject. 

Attribute to 2. 

Exp. of obj. relat. in 6. 

Attribute to 6. 

Gen. object to 3. 

Predicate to 2. 

Attribute to 10. 

Attribute to 10. 

Passive obj. to 7. 

Exp. of attrib. relat. in 12. | object, 

Gen. attribute to 10. J 

Exponent of obi. rel. in 14. ^ ,.« ,, 
rw:- * r *• \ h I modified by 

Object of time to 7. ( j- i. r 

Attribute to 16. 

arrangements Pass, object to 14. 

Example X. 



1. 


The 


2. 
3. 


king 
freed 


4. 


from 


5. 


all 


6. 

7. 
8. 


uncertainty 

displayed 

a 


9. 
10. 
11. 


greater 
decree 
of 


12. 
13. 


vigor 
on 


14. 
15. 


hearing 
these 


16. 


arranfiremei 



\ Subject, 

enlarged by 

participial 

clause. 

Predicate, 

completed by 
>- passive 



adjunct of 
time. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



When we speak of Plato 
as the ideal philospher 

we sometime forget 

that the people of Greece 
were pursuing ideals 

during the whole time 

in which he lived 



Adverbial proposition of time 
to 2. 

Leading proposition to 1. 

Substantive proposition, ob- 
ject to 2. 

Object of time to 3. 

Adjective proposition to 4. 



Example XI. 

I urged not many things Leading proposition, 
which it came into my 
mind to do 



for I neither wished 

nor did I feel 

as if I had the right 

at an hour of so much in- 
quietude 
to say ought 



Adjective proposition to ob- 
ject in 1. 

Co-ordinate sentence, causa- 
tive to 1. 

Co-ordinate sentence, copula- 
tive to 3, and causative to 1. 

Adverbial proposition of man- 
ner to 4. 

Object of time to 7. 

Supine, pass. obj. to 3, and 
attribute to 5. 
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8. to add Supine, attribute to f . 

9. to the burden already Dative object to 8. 

weighing upon them. 

Example XIL 

1. The Greeks were disagreed Leading proposition to 2. 

among themselves 

2. as the enormous host of the Adverbial proposition of time 

Persians approached to 1. 

3. and yet Themistocles man- Leading.sentence, adversative 

aged to 1. 

•i. not only to gain the battle Supine, final cause to 3. 

of Salaiuis 

5. but also to chase Xerxes, Supine, copulative to 4, and 

the IVrsian king, out of final cause to 3. 

(jrreece 

Examjtle XIII. 

1. AVo hoped Leading proposition. 

2. tiiat the house might es- Substantive proposition, ob- 

capo ject to 1. 

3. and wore certain Contracted leading proposi- 

tion, copulative to 1. 

4. that it would Subst. proposition, object to 3. 

5. unless it were fired from Conditional adverbial propo- 

within sition to 4. 

G. since the ilamcs from the Causative co-ordinate propo- 

neighboring buildings sition to 1 and 3. 

could not reach it. 

7. from its isolated position Adjunct of cause to 6. 

Example XIV. 

1. As I walked through the Adverbial proposition of time 

wilderness of this world to 2. 

2. I lighted on a certain place Leading proposition to 1. 

3. where was a den Adjective proposition to ob- 

ject in 2. 

4. and laid me down to sleep Co-ordinate copulative propo- 

sition to 2, contracted. 

5. and as I slept Adverbial proposition of time 

to 6. 

6. I dreamed a dream. Co-ordinate copulative sen- 

tence to 2 and 4. 
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Logical Analysis of John 15: 1-10. 

Verse 1. Here we have two co-ordinate thoughts or sen- 
tences ; combined in the way of description, that is, by their 
relations in space, by means of the conjunction and; without 
contraction, as the sentences have no common member. The 
whole is a loose sentence. The relation of the two thoughts 
to each other consists in their common relation to the thought, 
* that Christians are the branches.' 

Verse 2. ' That beareth not fruit,' (= not bearing fruit,) is 
a subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the object in 
the leading proposition. — * That beareth fruit,' (= bearing fruit,) 
is another subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the 
object in the other leading proposition. — * That it may bring 
forth more fruit,' is a subordinate proposition, expressing the 
final end or purpose of the main or leading proposition to 
which it is attached. — The two compound propositions are re- 
lated to each other antithetically ; but their relation to each 
other is expressed by means of the conjunction and, and the 
whole is in its form a loose sentence. 

Verse 3. * Which I have spoken unto you,' is a subordinate 
proposition, modifying the objective combination * through the 
word ' in the main proposition. The whole is a compound sen- 
tence or proposition. 

Verse 4. * Abide in me, and I in you,' has the form of a 
compound co-ordinate sentence. But the clause, * I in you,' is 
without doubt logically subordinate, although it may be diffi- 
cult to determine the exact kind of subordination. — The re- 
mainder of the verse is a compound proposition, made up of 
two propositions, united raodally, (scil. by the particle as,) each 
of which again is a compound proposition, made up of two 
propositions, united conditionally, (scil. by the particle except,) 

Verse 5. The sentences 'lam the viue,' and 'ye are the 
branches,' are united copulatively, standing both in the same 
relation to the sentence which follows. — The remainder of the 
verse is a compound sentence or compact period, the members 
of which are united by means of the causal conjunction for. 
The first member again is a compound proposition having for 
its subject, the compound proposition ' he that abideth in me, 
and I in him ;' in which proposition the last clause is probably 
subordinate in sense, although co-ordinate in form. 
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Verse 6. This verso consists of two sentences, united oondi- 
tionally, scil. by the conjunction if. The apodosis, however^ is 
mado up of five propositions, united copulativelj. 

Verse 7. This verse consists of two propositions, united con- 
ditionally, scil. by the conjunction if; each of which again is 
compounded of two clauses combined co-ordinately. — ^The danse 
' what ye will,' expresses the object to one of these propositions. 

Verse 8. The whole verse is a compound sentence united bj 
the particle so. The first sentence has a subordinate dause Of 
proposition introduced by the particle that. 

Verse 9. The first part of the verse is a compound proposi- 
tion, the parts of which are united modally, sciL by the parti- 
cles as and so, — ^The latter part of the verse is a simple propo- 
sition or sentence. 

Verse 10. This verse is a compound propontion, whose 
members are united modally, scil. by the particle as. The first 
member again is a compound proposition, whose parts are 
united conditionally, scil. by the conjunction if; and the latter 
member a compound proposition, whose members are united 
copulatively. 

Logical Analysis of John 16 : 1-12. 

Verse 1. This is a subordinative compound proposition. 
The latter clause, * that ye should not be ofiended,' denotes the 
purpose or final cause, and modifies the former or leadin&p clause. 

Verse 2. The latter part of this verse is a compound propo- 
sition, having * whosoever killeth you' for the subject, ana * that 
he docth God service' for the object. This compound proposi- 
tion is added as a by-clause, or adjective proposition, to the 
clause * the time cometh ;' and the whole compound proposi- 
tion is added to the first proposition in the way of climax, in- 
dicated by yea. 

Verse 3. Here the two last clauses connected by noTj and 
contracted or abridged, modify the first clause by giving the 
reason. 

Verse 4, first part. Here a compound proposition, having 
an adverbial clause of time and an objective clause, modifies 
the leading clause, as denoting the purpose or final cause. 

Verse 4, latter part. Here the latter clause modifies the 
leading clause, by assigning the reason. 
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Verse 5. This verse is made up of two sentences connected 
by and. The former sentence has an attributive sentence, or 
by-clause. The latter sentence has an objective clause. 

Verse 6. This is a compound sentence commencing with a 
subordinate clause, giving the reason. 

Verse 7, first part. This is a simple proposition. 

Verse 7, remainder. The proposition *that I go away' is a 
by-clause to the proposition * it is expedient for you.' * If I go 
not away, the comforter will not come unto you,' is a condi- 
tional proposition. * If I depart, I will send him unto you,' is 
another conditional proposition. These two propositions are 
combined antithetically, by means of the conjunction but, and 
together form the cause or ground of the main proposition, ' It 
is expedient for you that I go away.' 

Verse 8. This verse is a compound proposition, consisting 
of a leading proposition and a subordinate proposition of time. 
The leading proposition is made up of three members, united 
copulatively, and contracted. 

Verses 9, 10, 11, These verses are a distribution of the par- 
ticulars in verse 8, each item being followed by a causal clause, 
and the second item by two such clauses. 

Verse 12. This is a compound sentence. The restrictive 
clause shuts out the natural inference that Christ would say 
those things now. 
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Tab'. I. — Classification of Notions as exprssskd ih 

Lanquaoe. 



S 

o 



o 

3 

t3 



I. Of activity, 



1. Verb, 



^ 2. Adjective, - 



II. Of existence, Substantive, - 



'(1.) Subjectiye, 

having no compL object 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accus. object. 

b. with dat. object. 

c. with gen. object. 

d. with factit. object. 
'■(1.) Subjective, 

having no compi object 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accne. object 

b. with dat object 

c. with gen. object 

d. with factit object. 

'(1.) Concrete, 

a. Common. 
6. Proper. 
c. Collective. 

d Nouns of the material 
(2.) Abstract, 

a. Names of actions. 

b. Names of states. 

c. Names of qoalitiea. 
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Tab. n. — Eelations of Notions classified. 

This Table exhibits the relations of notions and thoughts to 
the speaker and to other notions and thoughts, together with 
the mode of expressing them. 



II. Relations of 
Thoughts. 
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L Relations of Notions. 



2. To other 
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I 

.9 



& 



X Oomple- 
meDtarj, 



o 



IL Supple- 
mentary! 



1. Of place, 



2. Of time, 



Tab. IIL — Forms ot thx OBJxonyx Bxlatiov. 

This table exhibits the different forms of the objeottre rela- 
tion, together with the manner of expressing them. 

1. PaseiTc object, Objectire cue. 

2. Dative object IVepoMtioDB, to, fer. 
S. Genitiye object, Prepoaitioa, ot 

I Objective case. 
4. Factitiye object, -j Nominatire case. 

V Prepoeitioiis, as, for, into, to^ 
(1.) la relatioQ to tha ipepta; 

Adverbe of place. 
(2.) In relation to other eiM* 
enoea, IVepoaitioiia. 

(1.) In relatioD to the apeakBT, 
Adverbs of time. 

(2.) In relation to an aottvitj, 
Objective caee^ 
Prepodtioos. 

^Gerund, 
} Adjective^ 
( Prepomtiona. 

(1.) iGteal ground, from. 

(2.) Moral ground, fronn. 

(8.) Logical gromid, frouL 

(4.) Possible ground, with. 

(6.) Adversative gromid, in 
spite o( notwithstanding, 
with, against 

(6.) Ultimate gromid, lor, for 
the sake of, to, from. 

''(1.) In relation to the spealn*; 

Pronominal adverbs. 

(2.) In relation to an actiTity, 

Adverbe of manner, 

FrepositioDs. 



8. Of coetaneouB 
action. 



4. Of cause, 



5. Of manner, 
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Tab. IV. — Forms op Subordination. 

This table exhibits the different forms of subordination, to- 
gether withthe particles employed to express them. See Art. 
XLH.— XLVI. and LIV. 



fL Subtian- 
tiye clause, 



I 
I 



I 

QQ 



■I 



U. Adjec- 
tive clause, 



' 1. Of place, 

2. Of time, 
8. Of manner, 



in. Adrer- 
bial clause. 



fl. Abstract, That. 

( Compound relatives, whoso, what, 
2. Concrete, \ whatsoever, that. 

S. Quoted thought, That 

4. Quoted ques- j "Whether, if, and 

tion, _ ( interrogative words. 

Kelative pronouns and particles. 

( Where ; 

] Whither ; 

' Whence. 

( As, when, while ; 

j Before, tiU; 

V After, since. 

As, so that 

(1.) Real groimd, or proper cause, 
because. 

(2.) Moral ground, or motive, 
since. 

(8.) Logical ground, or reason, ex- 
pressed only by co-ordinate 
combination. 

(4.) Possible ground, or condition, 
if, unless, except, in case 
that, provided. 

(5.) Adversative ground, or con- 
cession, though, although, 
notwithstanding. 

(6.) Ultimate ground, or purpose, 
that, in order that, lest 
w6. Of intensity, As ; than ; the— the ; so— that. 



4. Of cause. 



Ui 
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Tab. v. — Forms of Oo-obdinatiok. 

Til 1 8 Table exhibits the different forms of coordination, to- 
gether with the particles employed to express them. See Art 
XLVIIL— LI. and LIV. 



^ And, bMidef, likewise ; 
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I. Copulative, ^ 



I. Simple Oopu--^ "7 



lative, 

2. Progressive, 

3. Partitive, 



V 



4. Ordinative, 
f 1. Antithetic, 



IL Adversative, •< 



2. Restrictive, 



Nor; neither — nor; 
^ Moreover, furthermore. 

But also, yea, naj. 

Partly — partly. 

j First, secondly, thirdly, 
( again, then, lastly. 

Not — but, on the contrary. 

But, yet, nevertheless, not- 
withstanding, howeysr, 
albeit, still, only. 

else; 



« T\ • X- ( Or» either — or, 

I 3. Disjuncfye, | ^^^^^_^ 



IIL Causal, 



1. Causative, 

2. Illative, 



For. 

Therefore, wherefore, theo, 
accordingly, consequently, 
hence, of course. 
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